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TWELVE SERMONS, 



It has been usually reported that Swift, though originally stu- 
dious of his character as a preacher, was never satisfied with his 
own sermons. He preached, however, regularly as hia turn of 
duty recurred, and always to a crowded congregation. Some 
years before his death, he gave thirty-five sermons to Dr Shen* 
jian, saying, slightly, •* There are a bundle of my old sermons ; 
you may have them . if you please, they may be of use to you, 
Ihey never were of any to me." There are several reasons, which, 
without disparagement to the real value of these discourses, may 
liave induced the author to think of them with indifference. They 
contain obvious marks of haste and carelessness ; were the ob- 
jects, says Lord Orrery, of necessity, not of choice, and it is not 
usual for writers to rate compositions highly on which they have 
bestowed neither time nor labour. But they are, besides, as ser- 
mons, inferior to many written by Swift's contemporaries, and he 
was too much accustomed to pre-eminence to view with compla- 
cency compositions, which tended to place him in a secondary and 
subordinate situation. They are deficient also in those qualities 
of oratory which must ever be most valued by the preacher, 
ttuce, through them, he is to produce his effect upon the congre- 
gation at the moment when he hiniself is addressing them. The 
sermons of Swift have none of that thunder which appals, or that 
resistless and winning softness, which melts the heai'ts of an au- 
dience. He can never have enjoyed the triumph of uniting hun- 
dreds in one ardent sentiment of love, of terror, or of devotion. 
His reasoning, however powerful, and indeed unanswerable, con-* 
vinces the understanding, but i% never addressed to the heart J 
and, indeed, from his instructions to a young clergyman, he seems 
hardly to have considered pathos as a legitimate ingredient in an 
English sermon. Occasionally, too, Swift's misanthropic habits 
break out even from the pulpit; nor is he altogether able to sup- 
press his disdain of those fellow mortals, on whose behalf was ac- 
complished the great work of redemption. With such unamiable 
feelings towards his hearers, the preacher might indeed command 
their respect, but could never excite their sympathy. It may be 
fcared that his sermons were less popular from annther cause. 
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imputable more to the congregation than to the paston Swift 
spared not the vices of rich or poor ; and, disdaining to amuse 
the imaginations of his audience with discussion of dark points of 
divinity, or warm them by a flow of sentimental devotion, he 
rushes at once to the point of moral depravity, and upbraids them 
i/irith their favourite and predominant vices in a tone of stern re- 
proof, bordering upon reproach. In short, he tears the bandages 
from their wounds, like the hasty surgeon of a crowded hospitah^ 
and applies the incision knife and caustic with salutary, but rough 
and untamed severity. But, afas! the mind must be already vic- 
torious over the worst of its evil propensities, that can profit by 
this rough medicine. There is a principle of opposition in oqir 
natures which mans itsdf with obstinacy, even against avowed<- 
truth, when it approaches our feelings in a harsh and insulting 
inanner. And Swift was probably sensible, that his discourseai 
owing to these various causes, did not produce the powerful anj 
pathetic effects most grateful to the feelings of the preacher, be- 
cause they reflect back to him those of the audience* 

But althou^ the sermons of Swift are deficient in eloquence^ 
and were lightly esteemed by their author, they must not be un» 
dervalued by the modern reader. They exhibit, in an eminent 
degree, that powerful grasp of intelloct which distinguished the 
author above all his contemporaries. In no religious discourses 
can be found more sound good sense, more happy and forcible 
views of the immediate subject. The reasoning is nqt only irre«> 
sistible, but managed in a mode so simple and clear, that its force 
is obvious to the most ordinary capacity. Upon all subjects of 
morality, the preacher maintains the character of a rigid and ia« 
flexible monitor ; neither admitting apology for that which is 
wrong, noi softening the difficulty of adhering to that which is 
right ; a stern stoicism of doctrine, that may fail in finding many 
converts, but leads to excellence i\i the few manly minds who 
dare to embrace it. 

la treating the doctrinal points of belief, (as in his seitnon upon 
the Trinity,) Swift systematically refuses to quit the high and 
pre-eminent ground which the defender of Christianity is entitled 
to occupy, or to submit to the^test of human reason, mysteries 
which are placed, by their very nature, far beyond our finite ca« 
pacities. Swift considered, that, in religion, as in profane science^ 
there must be certain ultimate laws which are to be received as 
fundamental truths, although we are incapable of defining or 
analysing their nature ; and he censures those divines, who, in 
presumptuous confidence of their own logical powers, enter into 
controversy upon such mysteries of faith, without consi<lering that 
they give thereby the most undue advantiige to the infidel. Our 
author wii^ly and consistently declared reason an incompetent 
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judge of doctrines, of which God had declared the fact, con* 
cealing from man the manner. He contended, that he who, upon 
the whole, receives the Christian religion as of divine inspiration, 
must be contented to depend upon God's truth, and his holy 
word, and receive with humble faith the mysteries which are too 
high for comprehension. Above all, Swift points out, with his 
usual forcible precision, the mischievous tendency of those invest!* 
gations which, while they assail one fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian religion, shake and endanger the whole fabric, destroy 
the settled faith of thousands, pervert and mislead the genius of 
the learned and acute, destroy and confound the religious prin- 
ciples of the simple and ignorant. 

It cannot be denied, that Swift's political propensities break 
forth more keenly in many of these discourses, than, perhaps, suit- 
ed the sacred place where they were originally delivered. The ser- 
mons on the Martyrdopi of Charles, on the Condition of Ireland, 
and on Doing Good, approach too nearly to the character of po- 
litical essays. In those on Brotherly Love, on False Witness, and 
aome others, traces of the same party violence are to be found. 
The Dean's peculiar strain of humour sometimes too displays it* 
self without rigid attention to decorum, of which the singular ser- 
inon on Sleeping in Church is a curious instance. 

But, on the whole, the admirers of Swift may claim for his ser- 
mons a liberal share of the approbation due to his other produc- 
tions. Twelve only have been recovered by the industry of Mr 
Nicbolsi and preceding editors. 



The following Form of I^raycr, which Dr Swift 
constantly used in the pulpit before his sermon, 
is copied from his o wii hand-tirriting : — 

" Almighty and most merciful God! forgive 

lis all our siris. Give us grace heartily to repent 

them, and to lead new lives. Graft in our hearts 

a true love and veneration for thy holy name and 

-word. Make thy pastors burning and shining 

lights, able to convince gainsayers, and to save 

others and themselves. Bless this congregation 

here met together in thy name ; grant them to 

hear and receive thy holy word, to the salvation 

of their own souls. Lastly, we desire to return 

thee praise and thanksgiving for all thy mercies 

bestowed upon us ; but chiefly for the Fountain 

of them all, Jesus Christ our Lord, in whose name 

and words we further call upon thee, saying, 

' Our Father,* &c.'' 
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SERMON I, 

THE 

DIFFICULTY OF KNOWING ONE'S-SELF.* 



S KINaSy Till. PART OF THE 13tH YEUSE, 

And Hazael said. But what ! is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this great thing ? 

We have a very singular instance of the deceit* 
fulness of the heart;^ represented to us in the per- 



■^ 



f /^ When I first gave this sermon to be published, I had some 
doubts whether it were genuine; for, though I found it in the 
same parcel with three others in the Dean's own hand, and there 
was a great similitude in the writing, yet, as some of the letters 
were differently cut, and the hand in general much fairer than his, 
I gave it to th^ world as dubious. But as some manuscripts of his 
early poems have since fallen into my hands, transcribed by SteUa, 
I found, upon comparing them, that the writing was exactly the 
sama with that of the sermon ; which was therefore copied by hen 
Swift, in his Journal to that lady, takes notice that he had been 
her writing master, and that there was such a strong resemblance 
between their hands^' as gave occasion to some of his friends to 
rally him, upon seeing some of her letters addressed to him at the 
bar of the icofiee-house, by asking him, how long he had taken up 
the custoioi of writing letters to himself f So that I can now fairly 
give it to the public as one of his, and not at all unworthy of the 
f^uthor/' li. 
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son of Hazael : who was sent to tlie prophet Eli- 
sha, to enquire of the Lord concerning his master 
the King of Syria's recovery. For the man of 
God, having told him that the king might recover 
from the disorder he was then labouring under, 
began to set and fasten his countenance upon him 
of a sudden, and to break out into the most vio- 
lent expressions of sorrow, and a deep concern 
for it ; whereupon, when Hazael, full of shame 
and confusion, asked, " Why weepeth my lord?" 
he answered, " Because I know all the evil that 
*thou wilt do unto the children of Israel: their 
strong holds wilt thou set on fire, and their 
young men wilt thou slay with the sword, and 
wilt dash their children, and rip up their women 
with child." Thus much did the man of God say 
and know of him, by a light darted into his mind 
from heaven. But Hazael, not knowing himself 
so well as the other did, was startled and amazed 
at the relation, and would not believe it possible 
that a man of his temper could ever run out into 
such enormous instances of cruelty and inhuma- 
nity, " What !" says he, " is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do tnis great thing .^" 

And yet^ for all this, it is highly probable, 
that he was then that man he could not imagine 
himself to be J for We find him, on the very next 
day after his return, iii a very treacherous and 
disloyal manner, murdering his own master, and 
usurping his kingdom ; which was but a prologue 
to the sad tragedy which he afterward acted upon 
the people of Israel. 

And now the case is but very little better with 
most men, than it was with Hazael j however it 
cometh to pass, they are wonderfully unacquaint- 
ed with their own tertipef aiid disposition, and 
know very little of what passeth within them : 
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for, of so ihany proud, ambitious, revengeful, en- 
vying, and ill-natured persons that are in the world, 
where is there one of them, who, although he hath 
all the symptoms of the vice appearing upon every 
occasion, can look with such an impartial eye 
upon himself, as to believe that the imputation 
thrown upon him is not altogether groundless and 
unfair ? who, if he were told, by men of a discern- 
ing spirit and a strong conjecture, of all the evil 
and absurd things which that false heart of his 
would at one time or other betray him into, would 
not believe as little, and wonder as much, as Ha« 
zael did before him ? Thus, for instance ; tell au 
angry person that he is weak and impotent, and 
of no consistency of mind ; tell him, that such or 
such a little accident, which he may then despise 
and think much below a passion, shall hereafter 
ihake him say and do several absurd, indiscreet, 
and misbecoming things: be may perhaps own 
that he hath a spirit of resentment within him^ 
that will not let him be imposed on; but he 
fondly imagines, that he can lay a becoming re* 
etraint upon it when he pleaseth, although it is 
ever running away with him into some indecen* 
cy or other. 

Therefore^ to bring the words of my text to 
our present occasion, I shall endeavour, in a far- 
ther prosecution of them, to evince the great ne- 
cessity of a nice and curious inspection into the 
several recesses of the heart, being the surest and 
the shortest method that d^ wicked man can take 
to reform himself; for let us but stop the foun- 
tain, and the streams will spend and waste them« 
selves away in a very little time ; but if we go 
about, like children, to raise a bank, and to stop 
the current, not taking notice all the while of the 
spring which continually feedeth it, when the 
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next flood of temptation rises and breaketh in iip» 
on it, then we snail find that we have begtm at 
the wrong end of our duty; and that wb are vtry 
little more the better for it, than if we had s^% 
still, and made no advances at alL 

But, in order to a clearer explanation of tb0 
point, I shall speak to these fc41owlng particu* 
Jars: 

Firsts By endeavouring to prove, from particulat 
instances, that man is generally the most igno^ 
rant creaiture in the M^orld of himself. 

Secondly^ By inquiring into the grounds and rea- 
sons of his ignorance. 

Thirdly and lastly^ By proposing several advan-*' 
tages, that do most assuredly attend a due iin«» 
provement in the knowledge of ou]?selves# 

- Firsty then, to prove that man is generally the 
most ignorant creature in the world of himself. 

To pursue the heart of man through all the in- 
stances of life, in all its several windings and 
turnings, and under that infinite variety of shapes 
and appearances which it putteth on, would be a 
difficult and almost impossible undertaking ; sa 
that I shall confine myself to such as have a 
nearer reference to the present occasion, and do^ 
upon a closer view, show themselves through 
the whole business of repentance. For we all 
know what it is to repent ; but whether he re^^ 
penteth him truly of his sins or not, who can 
know it ? 

• Now the great duty of repentance is chiefly 
made up of these two parts : a hearty sorrow for 
the follies and miscarriages of the time past, and 
a full purpose and resolution of amendment fbr 
the time to come. And now, to show thcLfalse^ 



tiess of the heart in both these parts of repent- 
aace; and, 

Firsts As to a hearty sorrow for the sins and 
miscarriages of the time past. Is there a more 
usual thing than for a man to impose upon him* 
sblf, by putting on a grave and demure counte* 
nance, by casting a severe look into his past con* 
duct, and making some fev^ pious atid devout re- 
flections upon it ; and then to believe that he 
hath repented to an excellent pt^rppse, without 
ever letting it step forth into practice^ and show 
itself in a holy conversation ? Nay, sonie persons 
do carry the deceit a little higher ; who, if they 
can but bring themselves to weep for their sins, 
are then full of an ill-grounded confidence and 
security; never considering, that all this may 
prove to biB no more than the very garb and out* 
Ward dress of a contrite heart, which another 
heart, as hard as the nether millstone, may as 
well put on. For, tears and sighs, however in 
some persons they may be decent and commend*- 
able expressions of a godly sorrow, are neither 
necessary nor infallible signs of a true and un* 
feigned repentance. Not necessary, because some- 
times, and in some persons, the inward grief and 
anguish of the mind may be too big to be ex- 
pressed by so little a thing as a tear, and then it 
turneth its edge inward upon the mind ; and, like 
those wounds of the body which bleed inwardly, 
generally proves the most fatal and dangerous to 
the whole body of sin : not infallible, because a 
very small portion of sorrow may make some 
tender dispositions ihelt, and break out into tears ; 
or a man may perhaps weep at parting with his 
sins, as he would bid the last farewell to an old 
friend. 

But there is still a more pleasant cheat in this 
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affair, that when we find a deadness, and a strange 
kind of unaptness and indisposition to all impres* 
sions of religion, and that we cannot be as truly 
sorry for our sins as we should be, we then pre- 
tend to be sorry that we are not more sorry for 
them ; which is not more absurd and irrational, 
than that a man should pretend to be very angry 
at a thing, because he did not know how to be 
angry at all. 

But, after all, what is wanting in this part of 
repentance, we expect to make up in the next : 
and to that purpose we put on a resolution of 
amendment, which we take to be as firm as a 
house built upon a rock ; so that, let the floods 
arise, and the winds blow, and the streams beat 
vehemently upon it, nothing shall shake it into 
ruin or disordet. We doubt not, upon the strength 
of this resolve, to stand fast and unmoved amid 
the storm of a temptation ; and do firmly believe, 
at the time we make it, that nothing in the 
world will ever be able to make us commit those 
sins over again, which we have so firmly resolved 
against. 

Thus many a time have we come to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, with a full purpose of 
amendment, and with £(s full a persuasion of put- 
ting that same purpose into practice; and yet 
have we not all as often broke that purpose, And 
falsified that same persuasion, by starting aside, 
like a broken bow, into those very sins, which 
we then so solemnly and so confidently declared 
against. 

Whereas had but any other person entered 
with us into a yow so solemn, that he had taken 
the Holy Sacrament upon it ; I believe, had he 
but once deceived us by breaking in upon the vow, 
we should hardly ever after ^)e prevailed upon te 
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trust that man again, although we still continue 
to trust our own fears, against reason and against 
experience. 

This indeed is a dangerous deceit enough, and 
will of course betray all those well-meaning per- 
sons into sin and folly, who are apt to take reli- 
gion for a much easier thing than it is. But this 
is not the only mistake we are apt to run into ; 
we dp not only think sometimes that we can do 
more than we can do, but sometimes that we are 
incapable of doing so much : an error of another 
kind indeed, but not less dangerous, arising from 
a diffidence and false humility. For how much a 
wicked man can do in the business of religion, if 
he would but do his best, is very often more than 
Jie can tell. 

Thus . nothing is more common than to see a 
wicked man running headlong into sin and folly, 
against his reason, against his religion, and against 
bis God. Tell him, that what he is going to do 
will be an infinite disparagement to his under- 
standing, which, at another time, h6 setteth no 
small value upon ; tell him, that it will blacken 
his reputation, which he had rather die for than 
lose ; tell him, that the pleasure of sin is short and 
transient, and leaveth a vexatious kind of sting 
behind it, which will very hardly be drawn forth ; 
tell him, that this is one of those things fpr which 
God will most surely bring him to judgment, 
wliich he pretendeth to believe with a full assu- 
rance and persuasion: and yet, for all this, he 
shutteth his eyes against all conviction, and rush- 
eth into the siii like a horse into battle; as if he 
had nothing left to do, but, like a silly child, to 
wink hard, and to think to escape a certain and 
infinite mischief, only by endeavouring not to 
See it. 
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And now, to show that the heart hath given in 
a false report of the temptation, we may learn 
from this ; that the same weak man would resist 
and master the same powerful temptation, upon 
considerations of infinitely less value than those 
which religion ofFercth ; nay, such vile considera- 
tions, that the grace of God cannot, without blas- 
phemy^ be supposed to add any manner of force 
;ind efficacy to them. Thus, for instance, it would 
be a hard matter to dress up a sin in such soft 
and tempting circumstances, that a truly covet- 
ous man would not resist for a considerable sura 
of money ; when neither the hopes of heaven, ^or 
the fears of hell, could make ^ impression uppn 
him before. But can any thing be a purer indi- 
cation of the deceitfulness of the heart, thian thus 
to show more courage, resolution, and activity, in 
an ill cause, than it doth in a good one? and to 
exert itself to better purpose, when it is tp serve 
its own pride, or lust, or revenge, or any other 
passion, than when it is to serve God upon mo- 
tives of the gospel, and upon all the arguments 
that have ever been made use of to bnng men 
over to religion and a ^ood life ? And thus ha* 
ying shown that man is wonderfully apt to deceiva 
and impose, upon himself, in passing through the 
several stages of that great duty, repentance, I 
proceed now, in the 

^ Second place^ To inquire into the grounds and 

reasons of this ignorance, "and to show whence it 

comes to pass that maUj tjie only creature in the 

world that can reflect and look into himself, 

should know so little of what passeth within him, 

ind be so very much unacquainted eVen with the 

standing dispositions and complexion of his own 

heart/' The prime reason of it is, because we so 

9 
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very seldom converse with ourselves, and take so 
little notice of what passeth within us : for a man 
can no more know nis own heart, than he can 
know his own face, any other way than by reflec- 
tion : he may as well tell over every feature of 
the smaller portions of his face without the help 
of a looking-glass, as he can tell all the inward 
bents and tendencies of his soul, those standing 
features and lineaments of the inward man, and 
know all the various changes that this is liable 
to from custom, from passion, and from opinion, 
without a very frequent use of looking within 
himself. 

For our passions and inclinations are not always 
upon the wing, and always moving toward their 
respective objects ; but retire now and then into 
the more dark and hidden recesses of the heart, 
where they lie concealed for a while, until a fresh 
occasion calls them forth again : so that not every 
transient oblique glance upon the mind, can bring 
a man into a thorough knowledge of all its 
strength and weaknesses ; for, a man may some* 
times turn the eye of the mind inward upon it* 
self, as he may behold his natiual face in a glass, 
and go away, ^^ and straight forget what manner 
of man he was." But a man must rather sit down 
and unravel every action of the past day into all 
its circumstances and particularities, and observe 
how every little thin^ moved and affected him, 
and what manner of impression it made upon his 
heart ; this, done with that frequency and care- 
fulness which the importance of the dut^r doth 
require, would, in a short time, bring him into a 
nearer and more intimate acquaintance with him- 
self. 

But when men, instead of this, do pass away 
months and years in a perfect slumber of the 

VOL, VIII, B 
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tnind, without once awaking it, it is no wonder 
they should be so very ignorant of themselves, and 
know very little more of what passeth within them 
than the very beasts which perish. But here it 
may not be amiss to inquire into the reasons why 
most men have so little conversation with them- 
selves. 

And, Jirst 9 Because this reflection is a work and 
labour of the mind, and cannot be performed 
without some pain and difficulty: for, before a 
man can reflect upon himself, and look into his 
heart with a steady eye, he must contract his 
sight, and collect all his scattering .and roving 
thoughts into some order and compass, that he 
may be able to take a clear and distinct view of 
them ; he must retire from the world for a while, 
and be unattenti ve to all impressions of sense ; and 
how hard and painful a thing must it needs be to 
a man of passion and infirmity, amid such a 
crowd of objects that are continually striking 
upon the sense, and soliciting the affections, not 
to be moved and interrupted by one or other of 
them! But, 

Secondly^ Another reason why we so seldom 
converse with ourselves, is, because the business 
of the world taketh up all our time, and leaveth 
us no portion of it to spend upon this great work 
and labour of the mind. Thus twelve or fourteen 
years pass away before we can well discern good 
from evil ; and of the rest, so much goes away in 
sleep, so much in the proper business of our call- 
ings, that we have none to lay out upon the more 
serious and religious employments. £very man's 
life is anjmperfect sort of a circle, which he re- 
peateth and runneth over every day ; he hath a 
set of thoughts, desires, and inclinations, which 
return upon him in th^ir proper time and order, 
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arid will very hardly be laid aside to make room 
for any thing new and uncommon: so that call 
upon him when you please, to set about the study 
of his own heart, and you are sure to 'find him 
pre*engaged; either he has some business to do, 
or some diversion to take, some acquaintance that 
he must visit, or some company that he must en- 
tertain, or some cross accident hatb frutfaim out 
of humour, and unfitted him for such* a grave, 
employment. And thus it cometh to pass, that a. 
man can- never find leisure to look into himself, 
because he doth not set apart some portion of thet 
day for that very purpose, but foolishly deferre'th 
from one day to another, until his glass is almost, 
run out, and he is called upon to give a miserable; 
account of himself in the other world. But, '\ 

Thirdly y Another reason why a man doth nof 
more frequently converse with himself, isj because 
$uch convcrsatioQ with his own heart may disco- 
ver some vice, or some infirmity lurking within 
him, which he is very unwilling to believe himself 
guilty of For' can there be a more ungrateful, 
thing to a man, than to find that, upon a nearer 
view, he is not that person he took himself to be? 
that he had neither the courage, nor the hoiiestj^ 
nor the piety, nor the humility, that he dreamed 
he had? that a very little pain, for instance, put- 
teth him out of patience, and as little pleasure 
softeneth and disarmeth him into ease and wan«- 
tonness ? that he hath been at more pains, and 
labour, and cost, to be revenged of an enemy, than 
to oblige the best friend he hath in the wprld? 
that he cannot bring himsdlf to say his prayers, 
without a great deal of reluctancy ; and -when he 
doth say them, the spirit and fervour of devotion 
evaporate in a very snort time; and he can scarce- 
ly hold out a prayer of ten lines, without a num- 
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ber of idle and impertihent^ if not Vain and wick- 
ed thoughts coming into his head? These are 
very unwelcome discoveries that a man may make 
of himself ; so that it is ho wonder that every 
one who is already flushed with a good opinion 
of himself, should rather study how to run away 
from it, than how to converse with his own heart* 

But farther^ If a man were both able and wilU 
ing to retire into his own heart, and to set apart 
some portion of the day for that very purpose ; 
yet he is still disabled from passing a fair and im<* 
partial jud^ent upon himself, by several diffi^^* 
culties, arismg partly from prejudice and prepos-^ 
session, partly from the lower appetites and incli^* 
nations. And, 

First, That the business of prepossession may 
lead and betray a man into a false judgment of 
his own heart For we may observe, that the first 
opinion we take up of any thing, or any person, 
doth generally stick close to us ; the nature of the 
mind being such, that it cannot but desire, and 
consequently endeavour to have some certain 
principles to go upon, something fixed and un-^ 
moveable, whereon it may rest and support itself. 
And hence it cometh to pass, that some persons 
are, with so much difficulty, brought to think well 
of a man they have once entertained an ill opinion 
of: and, perhaps, that too for a very absurd and 
unwarrantable reason. But how much more difi- 
ficult then must it be for a man, who taketh up a 
fond opinion of his own heart long before he hath 
either years or sense enough to understand it, 
either to be persuaded out of it by himself, whom 
he loveth so well, or by another, whose interest or 
diversion it may be to make him ashamed of him^ 
self! Then, 

Secondly, As to the difficulties arising from the 

4 
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mfexior appetites and inclinations ; let any man 
look into his own heart, and observe in how dif- 
ferent a light, and under what different com* 
plexian3> any two sins of equal turpitude and ma« 
ligiiity do appear to him, if he hath but a strong 
inclination to the one, and none at all to the other. 
That, which he hath an inclination to, is always 
drest up in all the false beauty that a fond and 
busyjjiinagiofttaott can give at; the other appeareth 
nakeid ^d deformed, and in all the true circum- 
^tanoes.of folly and dishonour. Thus, stealing is 
a vioe .that few gentlemen are inclined to ; and 
they justly think it below the dignity of a man to 
stoop to. so base and low a sin; but no principle 
of honour, : no workings of the mind and consci- 
ence, not the still voice of mercy, not the dreadful 
call, of judgment, nor any considerations what- 
ever,, can put a stop to that violence and oppres- 
sion, that pride and ambition, that revelling and 
wantonness, which we every day meet with in the 
world. Nay, it is easy to observe very different 
thou^ts in a man of the sin that he is most fond 
of, according . to the different ebbs and flows of 
his inclination to it. For, as soon as the appetite 
is sdarmed, and seizeth upon the heart, a littU 
cloud gatberetih about the head, and spreadeth a 
kind of diM^kness over the face of the soul, where- 
by it is. hindered from taking a clear and distinct 
viea^ fxf things ; but no sooner is the appetite 
tire4 and satiated, but the same cloud passeth 
away like a shadow ; and a new light springing 
up in the mind of a sudden, the man seeth much 
more, both of the folly and of the danger of the 
lin, than he did before. 

.^Esd thus, having done with the several reasons 
why man, the only creature in the world that can 
reflect and look into himself, is so very ignorant of 
what passeth within himj and so much unacquaint- 
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ed with the standing dispositions and complexions 
of bis <^wn heart : T proceed now, in the 

Third and last place,, to lay down several ad- 
.vantageS) that do; most assuredly, attend a due 
improvement in the knowledge of ourselves. And, 
. i First, One great advantage is, that it tendeth 
very laiuclj to mortify and humble a man into a 
modest and low opinion of himslelf. Fojr, let a 
man take a nice andi curious iaapcctibn into all 
the several regions of the h^rt, and observe 
every thing irregular and amiss within him: for 
insts^nce ; h6 w narrow^ and 1 short-sighted a * thing 
is the understanding !: upon how little reaspn do 
we take up an opinion, and upon how much less 
{Sometimes do -we lay it down again ! /how weak 
and false ground do we often walk upon, with 
.the biggest confidence and assurance t and- how 
tre^uloud and doubtful are vfe very often where 
no doubt is to be made^l Again : bow wild and 
impertinei^t, how busy, and incoherent a thing is 
the imagination, even in thebest and.wisest men ; 
insomuuik? that every man may be said to be mad, 
but every man doth not show it ! Then, as to the 
passions j how noisy, how turbulent, and how tu- 
multuous are they ! how easy they, are stirred and 
set a-going, ,how eager. and hot in the pursuit, 
and. what r strange disorder and confusion do they 
thrQW a man into ; so that he can ndth^r think, 
nor speak, nor act, as he should do, while he is 
under the dominion of any one of them! - 

Thus, let every man look with a severe and 
impartial eye into all the distinct regions of the 
heart } and no doubt, several deformities and ir« 
regularities, that he never thought of, will open 
and disclose thefiiselves. upon so . near, a -.view ; 
and rather ma}ce the man ashameid of himself than 
proud. 

Second^, A due improvement in the knowledge 
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ef ourselves doth certainly secure us from the sly 
and insinuating assaults of flattery. There is 
not in the world a baser and mpre hateful thing 
than flattery : it proceedeth from so much false- 
ness and insincenty in the. man that giveth it, 
and often discovereth so much weakness and folly 
in the man that taketh it, that it is hard to tell 
which of the two is most to be blamed. Every 
nian of common sense can demonstrate in specu- 
lation, and may be fully convinced, that all the 
praises and commendations of the whole world, 
can add no more to ^ the real and intrinsic value 
of a man, than they can add to his stature. And 
yet, for all this, men of the best sense and piety,, 
when they come down to the practice, cannot 
forbear thinking much better of themselvei^, when 
they have the good fortune to be spoken well of 
by other persons. 

But the meaning of this absurd, proceeding 
seemeth to be no other than this : there .axe few 
men that have so intimate an acquaintance with 
their own hearts, as to know their own real worth, 
and how to set a just rate upon themselves; and 
therefore they do not know but that he who praises 
them most, may be most in the right of it. For^ 
no doubt, if a man were ignorant of the true va- 
lue of a thing he loved as well as himself, he would 
measure the worth of it according to the esteem 
of him who biddeth.most for it, rather than of him 
that biddeth less. 

Therefore, the most infallible way to disentangle 
a man from the snares of flattery, is, to consult 
and study his own heart ; for whoever does that 
well, will hardly be so absurd as to take an* 
other man's words, before his own sense and ex<» 
perjence. 

Tf^rdly^ Another advantage from this kind o£ 
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Study is this, that it teacheth a man how to behave 
himself patiently, when he has the ill fortune to 
be censured and abused by other people. For a 
man, who is thoroughly acquainted with his own 
heart, doth already know more evil of himself, 
than any body else can tell him : and when any 
one speaketh ill of him, he rather thanketh God 
thsLt ne can say no worse : for, could his enemy 
but look into the dark and hidden recesses of the 
heart, he considereth what a number of impure 
thoughts he might there see brooding and hover* 
ing, like a dark cloud upon the face of the soul ; 
that there he might take a prospect of the fancy, 
and view it acting over the several scenes of pride^ 
of ambition, of envy, of lust, and revenge ; that 
there he might tell how often a vicious inclina* 
tion hath been restrained, for no other reason, 
but just to save the man's credit or interest ia 
the world ; and how many unbecoming ingredi- 
ents have entered into the composition of his best 
actions. And no^, what man m the whole world 
would be able to bear ^o severe a test ? to have 
every thought and inward motion of the heart 
laid open and exposed to the views of his ene* 
mies? But, 

Fourthly and lastly, another advantage of this 
kind is, that it ntaketh men less severe upon 
other people's faults, and less busy and industri- 
ous in spreading them. For a man, employed 
at home, inspectiiig into his own failings, hath 
not leisure to take notice of every little spot and 
blemish that lieth scattered upon others ; or, if he 
cannot escape the $ight of them, he always passes 
the most easy and ravourable construction upon 
them. Thus, for instance, does the ill he knoweth 
of a man proceed from an unhappy temper and 
constitution of body ? he then considereth with 
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himself, how hard a thing it is^ tiot to be borne 
doMm with the current of the blood and spirits ; 
and accordingly layeth some part of the blame 
upon the weakness of human nature, for he hath 
felt the force and rapidity of it within his own 
breast; although, perhaps, in another instance, 
he remembereui how it rageth and swelleth by 
opposition ; and, although it may be restrained, 
or diverted for a while, yet it can hardly ever be 
totally subdued. 

. Or, has the man sinned out of custom ? he then, 
from his own experience, traceth a habit into ^he 
very firat rise and imperfect beginnings of it ; and 
can teU by how slow and insensible advances it 
creepeth upon the \kezxt ; how it worketh itself, 
by degrees, into the very frame and texture of it, 
and so passeth into a second nature ; and conse- 
quently he hath a just sense of the great difficulty 
for him to learn to do good, who hath been long 
accustomed to do evil. 

Or, lastly, hath a false opinion betrayed him 
into a sin ? he then calleth to mind what wrong 
apprehensions he hath made of some things him- 
self; how many opinions, that he Once made no 
doubt of, he hath, upon a stricter examination, 
found to be doubtful and uncertain ; how many 
more to be unreasonable and absurd. He know- 
eth farther, that there are a great many more 
opinions that he hath never yet examined into at 
all, and which, however, he still believeth, for 
no other reason, but because he hath believed 
them so long already without a reason. 

Thus, upon every occasion, a man intimately 
acquainted with himself, consulteth his own heart, 
and maketh every man's case to be his own, and 
so puts the most favourable interpretation upon 
it Let every maiji therefore look into his own 
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heart, before he beginneth to abuse the reputa- 
tion of another ; and then he will hardly be so 
absurd as to throw a dart that will so certainly 
rebound and wound himself. And thus, through 
the whole course of his conversation, let him keep 
an eye upon that one great comprehensive rule 
of Christian duty, on which hangeth not only the 
law and the prophets, but the very life and spirit 
of the Grospel too : ".Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so' unto 
them." Which rule that we may all duly observe, 
by« throwing aside all scandal and detraction, all 
spite and rancour, all rudeness and contempt, all 
rage and violence, and whatever tendeth to make 
conversation and commerce either uneasy or 
troublesome, may the God of peace grant, for 
Jesus Christ his sake, &c» 

Consider what hath been said ; and the Lord 
give you a right understanding in all things. To 
whom, with the Son and the Holy Ghost, be all 
honour and glory, now and for ever. 
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PIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN, V. 7. 

For there are Three that bear record in Hea^en^ the 
Father^ the fVbrd, and the Holy Ghost ; and these 
Three ate One. « 



(Of this discourse lord Orrery has said, ^' It is indeed a sermon, 
and one of the best of its kind. The mysterious parts of our 
religion are apt to have dreadful effects upon weak minds. The 
general comments upon the Sacred Writings, and the several 
seitilons upon the most abstruse points of Scripture, are too 
often composed in the gloomy style* Damnation, eternal 
damnation, is placed with all its horror before our eyes ; and 
we are so terrified at the prospect, that fear makes us imagine 
we can comprehend mysteries, which, on this side the grave, 
must be for ever denied to limited understandings. Swift has 
taken the safest and the properest method of expounding these 
arcana: He advances every position that can be established 
upon so incomprehensible a subject He sustains the belief, 
avows the doctrine, and adapts the matter of faith, as well as 
possible, to the human capacity. His manner of reasoning is 
masterly, and his arguments are nervous.'' 
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The best illustration of the dean's intentions in preaching tliis 
sermon, occurs amongst his Thoughts on Religion* ** To re» 
move opinions fundamental in reUgion is impossible, and the 
attempt wicked, whether those opinions be true or false, unless 
your avowed design be to abolish that religion altogether* So, 
for instance, are the famous doctrine of Christ's divinity, which 
has been universally received by all bodies of Christians, since 
the condemnation of Arianism under Constantine and his suc- 
cessors ; wherefore the proceediiys of the Socinians are both 
vain and unwarrantable, because they will never be able to ad* 
vance their own opituon, or meet any other success, than breedi* 
ing doubts and disturbances in the world.— Qut ratione sud 
disturbant mtenia mundi. — ^The want of belief is a defect that 
ought to be concealed, when it cannot be overcome. The 
Christian religion, in the most early times, was proposed to the 
Jews and heathens without the article of Christ's divinity, which 
1 remember Erasmus accounts for, by its being too strong a 
meat for babes. Perhaps if it were now softened by the Chi* 
nese missionaries, the conversion of these infidels would be less 
difficult ; and we find by the Alcoran, it is the great stumbling* 
block of the Mahometans. But in a country already Christian, 
to bring so fundamental a point of faith into dispute, can have 
no consequences that are not pernicious to morals and public 
peace/^ 



J HIS day being set apart to acknowledge our 
belief in the Eternal Trinity, I thought it might 
be proper to employ my present discourse en- 
tirely upon that subject ; and I hope to handle it 
in such a manner, that the most ignorant among 
you may return home better informed of your 
duty in this great point, than probably you are 
at present. 

It must be confessed, that, by the weakness and 
indiscretion of busy, or at best of well-meaning 
people, as well as by the malice of those who are 
enemies to all revealed religion, and are not con- 
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tent to possess their own infidelity in silence, 
without communicating it^ to the disturbance of 
mankind ; I say, by these means, it must be con- 
fessed, that the doctrine of the Trinity hath suf* 
fered very much, and made Christianity suffer 
along with it. For these two things must be 
granted : first, that men of wicked lives would be 
very glad there were no truth in Christianity at 
all ; and, secondly, if they can pick out any one 
single article in tne Christian religion, which ap^ 
pears not agreeable to their own corrupted rea* 
son, or to the arguments of those bad people who 
follow the trade of seducing others, they presently 
conclude, that the truth of the whole gospel 
must sink along with that one article* Which is 
just as wise, as if a man should say, because he 
dislikes one law of his country, he will therefore 
observe no law at all ; and yet that one law may 
be very reasonable in itself, although he does not 
allow it, or does not know the reason of thq law«- 
givers. 

Thus it hath happened with the great doctrine 
of the Trinity ; which word is indeed not in the 
scripture, but was a term of art invented in the 
earlier times to express the doctrine by a single 
word, for the sake of brevity and convenience. 
The doctrine then^ as delivered in holy scripture, 
though not exactly in the same words, is very 
short, and amounts only to this ; that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are each of them 
God, and yet there is but one God. For as to 
the word Person, when we say there are three 
Persons ; and as to those other explanations in 
the Athanasian Creed, this day read to you (whe* 
ther compiled by Athanasius or not), they were 
taken up three hundred years after Christ, to ex- 
pound this doctrine; and I will tell you upon 
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what occasion. About that time there sprang 
up a heresy of people called Arians^ from one 
Arius, the leader of them. These denied our 
Saviour to be God, although they allowed all the 
rest of the gospel, wherein they were more sin- 
cere than their followers among us. Thus the 
Christian world was divided into twp parts, till at 
length, by the zeal and courage of St Athanasius, 
the Arians were condemned in a general council, 
and a creed formed upon the true faith, as St 
Athanasius hath settled it. This creed is now 
read at certain times in our churches, which, al- 
though it is useful for edification to those who 
understand it, yet, since it contains some nice and 
philosophical points which few people can com- 

{)rehend, the bulk of mankind is obliged to be- 
ieve no more than the scripture doctrine, as I 
have already delivered it; because that cre.ed was 
intended only as an answer to the Arians, in their 
own way, who were very subtle disputers. . 

But this heresy having revived in the , world 
about a hundred years ago, and continued ever 
since ; not out of a zeal to truth,* but to give a 
loose to wickedness by throwing off all. religion; 
several divines, in order to answer the cavils of 
those adversaries to truth and morality, began to 
find out farther explanations of this doctrine of 
the Trinity, by rules of philosophy ; which have 
multiplied controversies to such a degree, as to 
beget scruples that have perplexed the minds of 
many sober Christians, who otherwise could never 
have entertained them. ., 

I must therefore be bold to affirm, tliat the me- 
thod taken by many of those learned men tq de- 
fend the doctrine of the Trinity, hath been found- 
ed upon a mistake. . , ' ^ 

It must be allowed, that every man is bound 
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to follow the rules and directions of that measure 
of reason which God hath given, him ; and indeed 
he cannot do otherwise, if he will be sincere, or 
act like a man. For instance: if I should be 
commanded by an angel from heaven to believe 
it is midnight at noon-day, yet I could not be- 
lieve him. So, if I were directly told in scripture 
that three are one, ai^d one is three, I could not 
conceive or believe it in the natural common sense 
of that expression, but must suppose that some- 
thing dark or mystical was meant, which it pleased 
God to conceal from me and from all the world. 
Thus in the text, "There are Three that bear re- 
cord,*' &c. Am I capable of knowing and de- 
fining, what union and what distinction there 
may be in the divine nature, which possibly may 
be hid from the angels themselves? Again, I see 
it plainly declared in scripture, that there is but 
one God ; and yet I find our Saviour claiming the 
prerogative of God in knowing men's thoughts; 
in saying, "He and his Father are one;" and 
'^ before Abraham was, I am." I read, that the 
disciples worshipped him : that Thomas said to him, 
" My Lord and my God :" and St John, chap. i. 
" In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was witU God, and the Word was God." I read 
likewise, that the Holy Ghost bestowed the power 
of working miracles, and the gift of tongues, which, 
if rightly considered, is as great a miracle as any, 
^— that a number of illiterate men should of a sud- 
den be qualified to speak all the languages then 
known in the world— such as could be done by 
the inspiration of God alone. From these several 
texts it is plain, that God commands us to' believe 
there is a union, and there is a distinction ; but 
what that union, or what that distinction is, all 
mankind are equally ignorant, and must continue 
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SO, at least till the day of judgment, without some 
new revelation. 

But because I cannot conceive the nature of 
this union and distinction in the divine nature, 
am I therefore to reject them as absurd and im« 
possible, as I would if any one told me that three 
men are one, and one man is three ? We are told, 
that a man and his wife are one flesh ; this I can 
comprehend the meaning of; yet, literally taken^ 
it is a thing impossible. But the apostle tells us, 
" We see but in part, and we know but in part;'* 
and yet we would comprehend all the secret ways 
and workings of God. 

Therefore I shall again repeat the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as it is positively affirmed in scrip* 
ture : that God is there expressed in three dif- 
ferent names, as Father, as Son, and as Holy 
Ghost : that each of these is God, and that there 
is but one God. But this union and distinction 
are a mystery utterly unknown to mankind. 

This is enough for any good Christian to be- 
lieve on this great article, \^ ithout ever inquiring 
any farther. And this can be contrary to no 
man's reason, although the knowledge of it is hid 
from him. 

But there is another difficulty of great impor* 
tance among those who quarrel with the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as well as with several other arti- 
cles of Christianity ; which is, that our religion 
abounds in mysteries, and these they are so bold 
as to revile as cant, imposture, and priestcraft. 
It is impossible for us to determine, for what rea- 
sons God thought fit to communicate some things 
to us in part, and leave some part a mystery : 
but so it is in fact, and so the holy scriptures tell 
us in several places. For instance : the resurrec- 
tion and change of our bodies are called myste- 
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ties by St Paul ; our Saviour^s incarnation is 
another : the kingdom of God is called a mystery 
by our Saviour, to be only known to his disci- 

fles ; so is faith and the word of God by St Paul, 
omit many others. So that to declare against 
all mysteries, without distinction or exception, is 
to declare against the whole tenor of tne New 
Testament. 

There are two conditions, that may bring a 
mystery under suspicion. First, when it is not 
taught and commanded in holy writ; or, secondly, 
when the mystery turns to the advantage of those 
who preach it to others. Now, as to the first, 
it can never be said, that we preach mysteries 
without warrant from holy scripture, although I 
confess this of the Trinity may have sometimes 
been explained by human invention, which might 
perhaps better have been spared. As to the se- 
cond, it will not be possible to charge the pro- 
testant priesthood with proposing any temporal 
advantage to themselves by broaching, or multi- 
plying, or preaching of mysteries. Does this 
mystery of the Trinity, for instance, and the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost, bring the least profit or 
power to the preachers? No; it is as great a 
mystery to themselves as it is to the meanest of 
their hearers ; and may be rather a cause of hu-» 
miliation, by putting their understanding, in that 
point, upona level with the mostignorant of their 
flock. It is true, indeed, the Rdhum church hath 
very much enriched herself by trading in myste- 
ries, for which they have not the least authori- 
ty from scripture, and which were fitted only 
to advance their own temporal wealth and gran- 
deur ; such as transubstantiation, the worshipping * 
of images, indulgences for sins, purgatory, and 
> masses for the dead ; with many more. But it is 

VOL. VIII. C 
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the perpetual talent of those who have ill-will ta 
our church, or a contempt for all religion, taken 
up by the wickedness of their lives, to charge us 
with the errors and corruptions of popery, which 
all protestants have thrown off near two hundred 
years : whereas those mysteries held by us, have 
no prospect of power, pomp, or wealth, but have 
been ever maintained by the universal body of 
true believ^ers from the days of the apostles, and 
will be so to the resurrection ; neither will the 
gates of hell prevail against them. 

It may be thought, perhaps, a strange things 
that God should require us to believe mysteries, 
while the reason or manner of what we are to be- 
lieve is above our comprehension, and wholly 
concealed from us : neither doth it appear at first 
sight, that the believing or not believing them 
doth concern either the glory of God, or contri- 
bute to the goodness or wickedness of our lives. 
But this is a great and dangerous mistake. We 
see what a mighty weight is laid upon faith, both 
in the Old and New Testament. In the former 
we read, how the faith of Abraham is praised, 
who could believe that God would raise from him 
a great nation, at the very time that he was com- 
manded to sacrifice his only son, and despaired 
of any other issue : and this was to him a great 
mystery. Our Saviour is perpetually preachmg 
faith to his disciples, or reproaching them with 
the want of it : and St Paul produceth numerous 
examples of the wonders done by faith. And all 
this is highly reasonable : for, faith is an entire 
dependence upon the truth, the power, the justice, 
and the mercy of God ; which dependence will 
certainly incline us to obey him in all things. 
So that the great excellency of faith consists in 
the consequence it hath upon our actions: as^ 
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if we depend upon the truth and wisdom of a 
man, we shall certainly be more disposed to fol- 
low his advice. Therefore let no man think that 
he can lead as good a moral life without faith as 
with it ; for this reason, because he who hath no 
faith cannot, by the strength of his own reason 
or endeavours, so easily resist temptations, as the 
other, who depends upon God's assistance in the 
overcoming or his frailties, and is sure to be re- 
warded for ever in heaven for his victory over them. 
" Faith," says the apostle, " is the evidence of 
things not seen :" he means, that faith is a virtue, 
by which any thing commanded us by God to 
believe, appears evident and certain to us, al- 
though we do not see, nor can conceive it ; be- 
cause by faith we entirely depend upon the truth 
and power of God. 

It is an old and true distinction, that things 
may be above our reason, without being contrary 
to it. Of this kind are the power, the nature, and 
the universal presence of God, with innumerable 
other points. How little do those who. quarrel 
with mysteries know of the commonest actions of 
nature! The growth of an animal, of :a plant, or 
of the smallest seed, is a mystery to the wisest 
among men. If an ignorant person were told, that 
a loadstone would draw iron at a distance, he 
niight say it was a thing contrary to his reason, 
and could not believe before he saw it with his 
eyes. 

The manner whereby the soul and body are 

united, and how they are distinguished, is wholly 

unaccountable to us. We see but one part, and 

yet we know we consist of two ; and this is a 

mystery we cannot comprehend, any njore than 

that of the Trinity. 
5 
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From what hath been said, it is manifest, that 
God did never command us to believe, nor his 
ministers to preach, any doctrine which is contra- 
ry to the reason he hath pleased to endow us with ; 
but, for his own wise ends, has thought fit to con- 
ceal from us the nature of the thing he com- 
mands ; thereby to try our faith and obedience^ 
and increase our dependeivce upon him. 

It is highly probable, that if God should please 
to reveal unto us this great mystery of the Trini- 
ty, or some other mysteries in our (holy religion, 
we should not be able to understand them, unless 
he would at the same time think fit to bestow on 
us some new powers or faculties of the mind, 
which we want at present, and are reserved till 
the day of resurrection to life eternal. " For 
now,*' as the apostle says, " we see through a 
glass darkly, but then face to face." 

Thus, we see, the matter is brought to this 
issue : we must either believe what God directly 
commands us in holy scripture, or we must 
wholly reiect the scripture, and the Christian re- 
ligion, wnich we pretend to profess. But this, 
1 hope, is too desperate a step for any of us to 
make. 

I have already observed, that those who preach 
up the belief of the Trinity, or of any other mys- 
tery, cannot propose any temporal advantage 
to themselves by so doing. But this is not the 
case of those who oppose these doctrines. Do 
they lead better moral lives than a good Chris- 
tian? are they more just in their dealings ? more 
chaste, or temperate, or charitable ? Nothing at 
all of this ; but, on the contrary, their intent is 
to overthrow all religion, that they may gratify 
their vices without any reproach from the world, 
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or their own consciefnce : and are zealous to bring 
over as many others as they can to their own opi- 
nions ; because it is some kind of imaginary com<- 
fort to have a multitude on their side. 

There is no miracle mentioned in holy writ, 
which, if it were strictly examined, is not as 
much contrary to common reason, and as muck 
a mystery, as this doctrine of the Trinity ; and 
therefore we may with equal justice deny the 
truth of them all. For instance : it is against 
the laws of nature, that^ a human body should 
be able to walk upon the water, as St Peter is 
recorded to have done ; or that a dead carcase 
should be raised from the grave after three days^ 
when it began to corrupt; which those who un- 
derstand anatomy will pronounce to be impossi- 
ble by the common rules of nature and reason. 
Yet these miracles, and many others, are posi- 
tively affirmed in the gospel ; and these we must 
believe, or give up our holy religion to atheists 
and infidels. 

I shall now make a few inferences and obser- 
vations upon what has been said. 

Fif^st^ It would be well, if people would not 
lay so much weight on their own reason in mat-* 
ters of religion, as to think every thing impossi- 
ble and absurd which they cannot conceive. How 
often do we contradict the right rules of reason 
in the whole course of our lives ? Reason itself is 
true and just, but the reason of every particular 
man is weak .and wavering, perpetually swayed 
and turned by his interests, his passions, and his 
vices. Let any man but consider, when he hath 
a controversy with another, though his cause 
be ever so unjust, though the whole world be 
against him, how blinded he is by the love of 
himself, to believe that right is wrong, and wrong 

13 
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is right, when it makes for his own advantage. 
Where is then the right use of his reason, which 
he so much boasts of, and which he would blas- 
phemously set up to controul the commands of 
the Almighty ? 

Secondly f When men are tempted to deny the 
mysteries of religion, let them examine and 
search into their own hearts, whether they have 
not some favourite sin, which is of their party in 
this dispute, and which is equally contrary to 
other commands of God in the gospel. For, why 
do men love darkness rather than light? The 
scripture tells us, *^ Because their deeds are 
evil;" and there can be no other reason assigned. 
Therefore, when men are curious and inquisitive 
to discover some weak sides in Christianity, and 
inclined to favour every thing that is offered to 
its disadvantage, it is plain they wish it were not 
true; and those wishes can proceed from no- 
thing but an evil conscience ; because, if there 
be truth in our religion, their condition must be 
miserable. 

And therefore, thirdly ^ Men should consider, 
that raising difficulties concerning the mysteries 
in religion, cannot make them more wise, learn- 
ed, or virtuous ; better neighbours, or friends, or 
more serviceable to their country ; but, whatever 
they pretend, will destroy their inward peace of 
mind by perpetual doubts and fears arising in 
their breasts. And God forbid we should ever 
see the times so bad, when dangerous opinions in 
religion will be a means to get favour and pre- 
ferment ; although even in such a case, it would 
be an ill traffic to gain the world, and lose our 
own souls. So that upon the whole it will be im- 
possible to find any real use toward a virtuous 
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or happy life, 1^ denying the mysteries of the 
gospeL - 

Fourthly, Those strong unbelievers, who expect 
that all mysteries should be squared and fitted tp 
their own reason, might have somewhat to say. 
for themselves, if they could satisfy th^ general 
reason of mankind in their opinions ; but herjeiu 
they are miserably defective, absurd, and ridicu- 
lous ; they strain at ^ gnat, and swallow a carnel ; 
they can believe that the world was mad^ by 
chance ; that God doth not concern himself with 
things below; will neither punish vice nor re-, 
ward virtue; that religion was invented by cun- 
ning men to keep the world in awe ; with many 
other opinions equally false and detestable, against 
the common light of nature as well as reason ; 
against the universal sentiments of all civilized 
nations, and offensive to the ears even of a sober 
heathen. 

Lasthfi Since the world abounds with pestilent 
"books particularly written against this doctrine 
of the Trinity, it is fit to inform you, that the 
authors of them proceed wholly upon a mistake : 
they would shew how impossible it is, that three 
can be one, and one can be three ; whereas the 
scripture saith no such thine, at le^st in that 
manner they would make it : but only th^t there 
is some kind of unity and distinction in the divine 
nature, which mankiqid cannot possibly compre- 
hend: thus the whole doctrine is j^hort and plain, 
and in itself incapable of any controversy : since 
God himself h^th pronounced the fact, but wholly 
concestled the manner, And therefore .many di- 
vines, who thought fit to answ:er those wicked 
books, have been mistaken too by answering fools 
in their folly; and endeavouring to explain % 
?nystery, which God intended to keep secret from 
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vM. And as I would exhort atl men to avoid 
reading those wicked books written against this 
doctrine, ai$ dangerous and pernicious ; so I think 
they may omit the answers, as unnecessary. This^ 
I confess, will probably affect but few or none 
among the generality of our congregations, who 
do not much trouble themselves with books, at 
Jeast of this kind. However, many, who do not 
read themselves, are seduced by others that do, 
^.nd thus become unbelievers upon trust and at 
second-hand; and thii^ is toofreqtient a case : for 
which reason, I have endeavoured to put this doc- 
trine upon a short and sure foot, levelled to the 
meanest understanding; by which we may, ai^ 
the apostle directs, be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh us a reason of 
the hope that is in us, with meektiess and fear. 

And thus I have done with my subject, which 
probably I should not have chosen, if I had not 
been invited to it by the occasion of this season, 
{appointed on purpose to celebrate th^ mysteries 
of the Trinity, and the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
wherein wt pray td be kept iStedfast in this faiith j 
and what this faith is I have shewn you in the 
plainest manner I could. For, upon the whole, 
it is no more than this : God commands us, by 
0ur dependence upon his truth, and his holy word, 
to believe a fact that we da not tinderstand. And 
this is po more than what we do every day in the 
works of nature,^tif)On the credit of men of leslrri- 
ing. Without faith we can do lio works acc^pt^ 
able to God ; for if they procfeed from any othet 
principle, they Will not advance our salvation ; 
^nd this faith, as I have explained it, We may ac- 
quire without giviiig up our sensfeS, or contradict^, 
ing our reaison. May Ood of his infinite mercy 
inspire us with true faith in every article arid 
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mystery of our religion, so as to dispose us to do 
wnat is pleasing in his sight ; and this we pray 
through Jesus Christ, to whom, with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, the mysterious incompre* 
hensible One God, be all honour and glory now 
and for evermore ! Amen. 
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I PETEB, V. 5. 



-Yeuy all ofytm be subject one to another. 



1 HE Apostle having, in many parts of this epistle, 
given directions to Christians concerning the du- 
ty of subjection or obedience to superiors ; in the 
several instances of the subject to the prince, the 
child to his parent, the servant to his master, the 
wife to her husband, and the younger to the el- 
der ; doth here, in the words of my text, sum up 
the whole, by advancing a point of doctrine, 
which at first may appear a little extraordinary ; 
*' Yea, all of you," saith he, " be subject one to 
another/' For it should seem, that two persons^ 



* " A clearer style, or a discourse more properly adapted to 
a public audience,' can scarce be framed. Every paragraph is 
simple, nervous, and intelligible. The threads of each argument 
fire closely connected, «nd logically pursued/'r-Orrer^* 
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eannot properly be said to be subject to each 
other, and that subjection is only due from infe- 
riors to those above them : yet St Paul hath se- 
veral passages to the same purpose. For he ex- 
horts the Romans, '^ in honour to prefer one ano* 
ther;" and the Philippians, "that in lowliness 
of mind they should each esteem other better 
than themselves ;" and the Ephesians, " that they 
should submit themselves one to another in the 
fear of the Lord,'* Here we find these two great 
apostles recommending to all Christians this duty 
of mutual subjection. For we may observe, by 
St Peter, that having mentioned the several re- 
lations which men bear to each other, as gover- 
nor and subject, master and servant, and the rest 
which I have already repeated, he makes no ex- 
ception, but sums up the whole with command- 
ing ' ^' all to be subject one to another." Whence 
we may ct)nclude, that this subjection due from 
all men to all men, is something more than the 
compliment-of course, when our betters are plea- 
sed to tell us they are our humble servants, but 
understand us to be their slaves. 

I know very well, that some of those who ex- 
plain this text apply it to humility, to the duties 
of charity, to private exhortations, and to bearing 
with each other's infirmities ; and it is probable 
the apostle may have had a regard to all these. 
But, however, many learned men agree, that there 
is something more understood, and so the words 
in their plain natural meaning must import ; as 
you will observe yourselves, if you read them 
with the beginning of the verse, which is thus : 
" Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves unto 
the elder ; yea, all of you be subject one to ano- 
ther." So that, upon the whole, there must be 
some kind of subjection due from every man to 
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every, man, which cannot be md.de void by any 
power^ pre-ertiinence, or authority whatsoever. 
Now what sort of subjection this is, and how it 
ought to be paid, shall be the subject of my pre- 
sent discourse. 

As God hath contrived all the works of nature 
to be useful, and in some njanner a support to 
each other, by which the whole frame of the 
world, under his providence, is preserved and 
kept up; so among mankind our patticular sta- 
tions are appointed to each of us by . God Al- 
mighty, wherein we are obliged to ^ct, as far as 
our power reachfeth, toward the good of the whole 
community. And be who doth not perform that 
part assigned him toward advancing the benefit 
of the whole, in proportion to his opportunities 
and abilities, is not only a useless, but a very 
mischievous iftember of the public ; because h& 
takes his share of the profit, and yet leaves his 
share of the burden to be borne by others, which 
is the true principal cause of mosft miseries and 
misfortunes in life. For a wise man, who doe3 
not assist with his counsels ; a great man, with 
his protection; a rich man, with his bounty and 
charity; and a poor man, with his labour} are^ 
perfect nuisances in a commonwealth.. Neither 
is any condition of life more honourable in the 
sight of God than another ; otherwise he would 
be a respecter of persons, which he assures us he 
is not: for he hath proposed the same salvation 
to all men, and hath only placed them in differ- 
ent ways or stations to work it out Princes are 
born with no more . advantages of strength or 
wisdom than other toien ; and, by an unhappy 
education, are usually more defective in both 
than thousands of their subjects. They depend 
for every necessary of life upon the meanest of 
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their people: besides, obedience and subiection 
were never enjoined by God to humour the pas- 
sions, lusts^ and vanities, of those who demand 
them from us ; but we are commanded to obey 
our governors, because disobedience would breed 
seditions in the state. Thus servants are directed 
to obey their masters, children their parents, and 
wives their husbands ; not from any respect of 
persons in God, but because otherwise there 
would be nothing but confusion in private fami- 
lies. This matter will be clearly explained, by 
considering the comparison which St raul makes 
between the church of Christ and the body of 
man: for the same resemblance will hold, not 
only to families and kingdoms, but to the whole 
corporation of mankind. " The eye," saith he, 
^' cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of 
thee : nor again the hand to the foot, I have no 
need of thee. Nay, much more, those members 
of the body which seem to be more feeble, are 
necessary : and whether one member suffer, all 
the members suffer Math it ; or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with if* The 
case is directly the same among mankind. The 
prince cannot say to the merchant, I have no 
need of thee ; nor the merchant to the labourer, 
I have no need of thee. Nay, niuch more, those 
members which seem to be more feeble are ne- 
cessary ; for the poor are generally more neces* 
sary members of the commonwealth than the 
ricn: which clearly shows, that God never in- 
tended such possessions for the sake and service 
of those to whom he lends them ; but because he 
hath assigned every man his particular station to 
be useful in life^ and this for the reason given by 
the apostle, ^* that there may be no schism in the 
body.'' 
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From hence may partly be gathered the nature 
of that subjection, which we all owe to one ano- 
ther. God Almighty hath been pleased to put us 
into an imperfect state, where we have perpe- 
tual occasion of each other s assistance. There is 
none so low, as not to be in a capacity of assist- 
ing the highest ; nor so high, as not to want the 
assistance of the lowest. 

It plainly appears, from what hath been said, 
that no one human creature is more worthy than 
another in the sight of God, farther than according 
to the goodness or holiness of their lives ; and that 
power, wealth, and the like outward advantages, 
are so far from being the marks of God's appro- 
ving or preferring those on whom they are be- 
stowed, that, on the contrary, he is pleased to 
suffer them to be almost engrossed by those who 
have least title to his favour. Now, according 
to this equality wherein God hath placed all 
mankind with relation to himself, you will ob- 
serve, that in all the relations between man and 
man, there is a mutual dependence, whereby the 
one cannot subsist without the other. Thus, no 
man can be a prince without subjects, nor a mas- 
ter' without servants, nor a father without chil- 
dren. And this both explains and confirms the 
doctrine of the text : for where there is a mutual 
dependence there must be a mutual duty, and 
x:onsequently a mutual subjection. For instance, 
the subject must obey his prince, because God 
commands it, human laws require it, and the safe- 
ty of the public makes it necessary ; for the same 
reasons we must obey all that are in authority, 
and submit ourselves not only to the good and 
gentle, but also to the froward, whether thej^rule 
according to our liking or not. On the other 
side, in those countries that pretend to freedom, 
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princes are subject to those laws which their pea* 
pie have chosen ; they are bound to protect their 
subjects in liberty, property, and religion, to re- 
ceive their petitions, and redress their grievances ; 
so that the best prince is, in the opinion of wise 
men, only the greatest servant of the nation ; not 
only a servant to the public in general, but ia 
some sort to every man in it. In the like man- 
ner, a servant owes obedience, and diligence, and 
faithfulness to his master; from whom, at the 
same time, he hath a just demand for protection, 
and maintenance, and gentle treatment. Nay, 
even the poor beggar hath a just demand of au 
alms from the rich man ; who is guilty of fraud, 
injustice, and oppression, if he does not afford re- 
lief according to his abilities. 

But this subjection we all owe one another, 
is no where more necessary than in the common 
conversations of life ; for without it there could 
be no society among men. If the learned would 
not sometimes submit to the ignorant, the wise 
to the simple, the gentle to the froward, the old 
to the weaknesses of the young, there would be 
nothing but everlasting variance in the world- 
This our Saviour himself confirmed by his own 
example ; for he appeared in the form of a ser*- 
vant, and washed his disciples' feet, adding those 
' memorable words : " Ye call me Lord and Mas- 
ter, and ye say well, for so I am. If I then, your 
Lord and Master, wash your feet, how much 
more ought ye to wash one another's feet ?" Un- 
der which expression of washing the feet is in- 
cluded all that subjection, assistance, love, and 
duty, which every good Christian ought to pay 
his brother, in whatever station God hath placed 
him. For the greatest prince and the meanest 
slave, are not, by infinite degrees, so distant, as 
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our Saviour and those disciples^ whose feet he 
vouchsafed to wash. 

And although this doctrine of sutgecting our- 
selves to one another may seem to grate upon the 
pride and vanity of mankind, and may therefore 
be hard to be digested by those who value theoi^ 
selves upon their greatness or their wealth, yet 
it is really no more than what most men practise 
upon other occasions. For if our neighbour, who 
is our inferior, comes to see us, we rise to receive 
him, we place him above us, and respect him as 
if he were better than ourselves: and this is 
thought both decent and necessary, and is usually 
called good manners. Now the duty required by 
the apostle, is only that we should enlarge our 
minds, and that what we thus practise in the 
common course of life, we should imitate in all 
our actions and proceedings whatsoever; since 
our Saviour tells us that every man is our neigh- 
bour, and since we are so ready, in the points of 
civility, to yield to others, in our own houses, 
where only we have any title to govern. 

Having thus shown you what sort of subjec- 
tion it is, which all men owe to another, and in 
what manner it ought to be paid, I shall now 
draw some observations from what hath been 
said. 

And, Jirst ; A thorough practice of this duty of 
subjecting ourselves to the wants and infirmities 
of each other, would utterly extinguish in us the 
vice of pride. * 

For, if God has pleased to entrust me with a ta- 
lent, not for my own sake, but for the service of 
others, and at the same time hath left me full of 
wants and necessities, which othera must supply, 
I can then have no cause to set any extraordi- 
nary value upon myself, or to despise my brother. 
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because he hath not the same talents which were 
lent to me. His being may probably be as use- 
ful to the public as mine; and, therefore, by the 
rules of right reason, I am in no sort preferable 
to him. 

^Secondly ; 'Tis very manifest, from what has 
been, said, that no man ought to look upon the ad« 
vantages of life, such as riches, honour, power, 
and the like, as his property, but merely as a 
trust, which God hath deposited with him to be 
employed for the use of his brethren ; and God 
will certainly punish the breach of that trust, 
though the laws of man will not, or rather in- 
deed cannot, because the trust was conferred only 
by God, who has not left it to any power on 
earth to decide infallibly, whether a man makes 
a good use of his talents or not, or to punish him 
where he fails. And therefore God* seems to 
have more particularly taken this matter into his 
own hands, and will most certainly reward, or 
punish us, in proportion to our good or ill per- 
formance in it. Now although the advantages, 
which one possesseth more than another, may in 
some sense be called bis property with respect to 
other men, yet with respect to God they are, as 
I, said, only a trust; which will plainly appear 
from hence : if a man does not use those advan- 
tages to the good of the public, or the benefit of 
his neighbour, it is certain he doth not deserve 
them, and consequently that God never intended 
the.ra for a blessing to him ; and, on the other side, 
whoever does employ his talents as he ought, will 
find by his own experience, that they were chief- 
ly lent him for the service- of others ; for to the 
service of others he will certainly employ them. • 
Thirdly ; If we could all be brought to practise 
this duty of subjecting ourselves to each other 

VOL. VIII. D 
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it would very much contribute to the gieneral 
happiness of mankind : for this would root out 
envy and malice from the heart of man ; because 
you cannot envy your neighbour's strength, if he 
make use of it to defend your life, or carry your 
burden j you cannot envy his wisdom, if he gives 
you good counsel ; nor his riehes, if he supplies 
you in your wants ; nor his greatness, if he em- 
ploys it to your protection. The miseries of life 
are not properly owing to the unequal distribu- 
tion of things; but God Ahnighty, the great 
King of Heaven, is treated like the kings of the 
earth, who, although perhaps, intending well 
themselves, have often most abominable minis- 
ters and stewards, and those generally the vilest 
to whom they entrust the most talents. But 
here is the difference, that the princes of this 
world see by other men's eyes, but God sees all 
things ; and therefore, whenever he permits his 
blessings to be dealt among those who are un- 
worthy, we may certainly conclude that he in- 
tends them only as a punishment to an evil 
world, as well as to the owners. It were well, 
if those would consider this, whose riches serve 
them only as a spur to avarice, or as an instru- 
ment of their lusts ; whose wisdom is only of 
this world, to put false colours upon things, to 
call good evil and evil good, against the convic- 
tion of their own consciences ; and lastly, who 
employ their power and favour in acts of oppres- 
sion or injustice, in misrepresenting persons ^nd 
things, or in countenancing the wicked, to the 
ruin of the innocent. 

Fourthly. The practicp of this duty of being 
subject to one another, would make us rest con- 
tented in the several stations of life wherein God 
hath thougrht fit t^o place us ; b6ca\isf it would. 



iiF tite best and eaisiesrt: itismi^^f, britig usr back as 
it were to' that early staw of the ^ostpel, wbeh 
Christians had all thin^g ih comihbill For, if this 
pbor found the richdispi^Sed to supply ttodr Wattt»; 
if the ignorant found the wise ready t6' instmct 
and direct tftiem ; or if the weak nii^t al^vay^ 
find protection from the mighty ; they could nbne- 
of them, with the least pretence of justice, lament! 
their own condition. 

From all that hath been hitherto said, it ap^ 
pears, tihat great abilities^ of any sort, when they 
are employed as' God directs, d6 but make thfe 
owners of them greater and more painful servatitlj 
to their neighbour and^ the public : hbWevciV tr^i* 
are by no means^ to conclude from hence, that* 
they are not really blessings, when tSiey are m? 
the hands of good men. For, first, what can be* 
a greater honour than to be chosen one of the' 
stewards and dispensei*s of God's bounty to mkn-^ 
kind ? What is there that can give a generous 
spirit more pleasure and complacency of mind, 
than to consider, that he is an^ instrument of do* 
ing much good ? that great numbers owe to him, 
under God, their subsistence, their safety, their 
health, and the good conduct of their lives? The 
wickedest man upon earth takes a pleasure in do- 
ing good to those he loves ; and therefore surely 
a good Christian, who obeys our Saviour's com*- 
naands of loving all men, cannot but take delight 
in doing good even to his enemies. God, who' 
gives all things to all men, can receive nothing 
from any ; and those among men, who do the' 
most good, and receive the fewest returns, db most 
resemble the Creator : for which reason St Paul 
delivers it as a saying of our Savour, that " it is 
more blessed to give than receive." By this rule, 
what must become of those things, which the 
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world values as the greatest blessings — riches, 
power, and the like — when our Saviour plainly 
determines, that the best way to make them bles- 
sings is to part with them ? Therefore, although 
the advantages, which one man hath over another, 
may be called blessings, yet they are by no means 
so in the sense the world usually understands. 
Thus, for example, great riches are no blessings 
in themselves ; because the poor man, with the 
common necessaries of life, enjoys more health, 
and has fewer cares without them. How then do 
they become blessings? No otherwise than by 
being employed in feeding the hungry, clothing 
the nakea, rewarding worthy men, and, in short, 
doing acts of charity and generosity. Thus, like- 
wise, power is no blessing in itself, because pri- 
vate men bear less envy, and trouble, and an- 
guish, without it. But when it is employed to 
protect the innocent, to relieve the oppressed, 
and to punish the oppressor, then it becomes a 
great blessing* 

And so, lastly, even great wisdom is, in the 
opinion of Solomon, not a blessing in itself: for 
" in much wisdom is much sorrow;" and men of 
common understanding, if they serve God and 
mind their callings, make fewer mistakes in the 
conduct of life than those who have better heads. . 
And yet Wisdom is a mighty blessing, when it is 
applied to good purposes, to instruct the igno- 
rant, to be a faithful counsellor either in public 
or private, to be a director to youth, and to many 
other ends needless here to mention. 

To conclude : God sent us into the world to 
obey his commands, by doing as much good as 
our abilities will reach, and as little evil as our 
many infirmities will permit. Some he hath only 
trusted witL one talent, some with five, and some 
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with ten. No man is without his talent ; and he 
that is faithful or negligent in a little, shall be 
rewarded or punished, as well as he that hath 
been so in a great deal. 

Consider what hath been said; &c« 
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ON 



THE TESTIMONY OF CONSCIENCE. 



ViaST PRIHTBD IN 1744. 



2 CORINTHIANS, 1. 12« 



— For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 

conscience. 

1 HKRE is no word more frequently in the mouths 
of men than that of conscience, and the meaning 
of it is in some measure generally understood : 
however, because it is likewise a word extremely 
abused by many people, who apply other mean- 
ings to it, which God Almighty never intended ; 
I shall explain it to you in the clearest manner I 
am able. The word conscience properly signifies 
that knowledge, which a man hath within himself 
of his own thoughts and actions. And because 

' if a man judgeth fairly of his own actions, by com- 
paring tnem with the law of God, his mind will 
either approve or condemn him, according as he 
hath done good or evil ; therefore this knowledge 

^ or conscience may properly be called both an ac* 
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cuser^nd a judge. So that whenever our consci- 
ence accuseth us, we are certainly guilty ; but we 
^re oiipt always innocent, when it doth not accuse 
us : for very often, through the hardness of our 
hearty, or the fondness and favour we bear to our- 
selves, or through ignorance or neglect, we do 
not suffer our conscience to take any cognizance 
of several sins we commit. There is another of- 
fice likewise belonging to conscience, which is 
that of being our director and guide ; and the 
jvrong use of this hath been the occasion of more 
evils under the sun than almost all other causes 
put together. For, as conscience is nothing else 
but the knowledge we have of what we are think- 
ing and doing; so it can guide us no farther than 
that knowledge reacheth : and therefore God hath 
placed conscience in us to be our director only in 
those action§ which Scripture and reason plainly 
tell us to be good or evil. But in cases too diffi- 
cult or doubtful for us to comprehend or deter- 
mine, there conscience is not concerned ; because 
it cannot advise in what it doth not understand, 
3PLor decide where it is itself in doubt: but, by 
God's great mercy, those difficult points are never 
of absolute necessity to our salvation. There is 
likewise another evil, that men often say a thing 
is against their conscience, when really it is not* 
For instance : ask any of those who differ from 
the worship established, why they do not come 
to church : they will say, they dislike the cere- 
monies, the prayers, the habits, and the like ; and 
therefore it goes against their conscience. But 
they are mistaken, their teacher hath put those 
words into theirj mouth ; for a man's conscience 
can go no higher than his knowledge ; and there- 
fore till he has thoroughly examined by scripture. 
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and the practice of the ancient church, whether 
those points are blameable or not, his conscience 
cannot possibly direct him to condemn them. 
Hence have Hkewise arisen those mistakes about 
what is usually called liberty of conscience; 
which, properly speaking, is no more than a li- 
berty of knowing our own thoughts, which liber- 
ty no one can take from us. But those words 
have obtained quite different meanings : liberty 
of conscience is now-a-days not only understood 
to be the liberty of believing what men please, 
but also of endeavouring to propagate that belief 
as much as they can, and to overthrow the faith 
which the laws have already established, and to 
be rewarded by the public for those wicked en- 
deavours : and this is the liberty of conscience 
which the fanatics are now openly in the face of 
the world endeavouring at with their utmost ap- 
plication. At the same time it cannot but be ob- 
served, that those very persons, who, under pre- 
tence of a public spirit and tenderness toward 
their Christian brethren, are so zealous for such a 
liberty of conscience as this, are of all others the 
least tender to those who differ from them in the 
smallest point relating to government ; and I wish 
I could not say, that the Majesty of the living 
God niay be offended with more security than the 
memory of a dead prince. But the wisdom of the 
world at present seems to agree with that of the 
heathen emperor, who said, if the gods were of- 
fended, it was their own concern, and they were 
able to vindicate themselves. 

But, although conscience hath been abused to 
those wicked purposes which I have already are- 
lated, yet a due regard to the directions it plainly 
gives us, as M'^ell as to its accusations, reproaches, 
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and advices, would be of the greatest use to man- 
kindj both for their present welfare, and future 
happiness. 

Therefore, my discourse at this time shall be 
directed to prove to you, that there is no solid, 
firm foundation for virtue, but on a conscience 
which is guided by religion. 

In order to this, I shall first show you the 
weakness and uncertainty of two false principles, 
which many people set up in the place of consci- 
ence, for a guide to their actions. 

The first of these principles is, what the worl^ 
usually calls moral honesty. There are some 
people, who appear very indifl^erent as to religion, 
and yet have the repute of being just and fair in 
their dealings; and these are generally known 
by the character of good moral men. But now, 
if you look into the grounds and motives of such 
a man's actions, you shall find them, to be no other 
than his own ease and interest. For example : 
you trust a moral man with your money in the 
way of trade, you trust another with the defence 
of your cause at law, and perhaps they both deal 
justly with you. Why ? not from any regard they 
have for justice, but because their fortune de- 
pends upon their credit, and a stain of open pub- 
lic dishonesty must be to their disadvantage. 
But let it consist with such a man's interest and 
safety to wrong you, and then it will be impossi- 
ble you can have any hold upon him; because 
there is nothing left to give him a check, or put 
in the balance against his profit. For if he hath 
nothing to govern himself by but the opinion of 
the world, as long as he can conceal his injustice 
from the world, he thinks he is safe. 

Besides, it is found by experience, that those 
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men who set up for morality without /egard ito 
Teligion, are generally virtuous but in part; they 
will be just in their dealings between man 9^4 
man; but if they find themselves disposed to 
pride, lust, intemperance, or avarice, they do not 
think their morality concerned to check them in 
any of these vices ; because it is the great rule of 
such men, that they may lawfully follow the dic- 
tates of nature, wherever their safety, health, and 
fortune are not injured. So that upon the whole 
there is hardly one vice, which a mer6 moral ma^i 
may not, upon some occasions, allow himself to 
practise. 

The other false principle, which some men set 
up in the place of conscience, to be their direc- 
tor in life, is what tlK)se who pretend to it call 
honour. 

This word is often made the sanction of an oath; 
it is reckoned to be a great commendation to b^ 
a strict man of honour ; and it is commonly under* 
stQod that a man of honour can never be guilty 
of a base action. This is usually the style of mi- 
litary men, of persons with titles, and of others 
who pretend to birth and quality. 'Tis true, in- 
deed, that in ancient times it was universally un« 
derstood, that honour was the reward of virtue ; 
but if such honour ,as is now-a-days going will 
not permit a man to do a base action, it must be 
allowed there are few such things as base actions 
in nature. No man of honour, as that word is 
usually understood, did ever pretend that his ho- 
nour obliged him to be chaste or temperate, to 
pay his cr^itors, to be useful to his country, to 
do good to mankind, to endeavour to be wise, or 
learned, to regard his word, his promise, or his 
ijath : or, if he hath iany of these virtues, they 
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were never learned in the catechism of honour; 
which contains but two precepts, the punctual 
payment of debts contracted at play, and the 
right understanding the several degrees of an 
amront, in order to revenge it by the death of an 
adversary. 

But suppose this principle of honour, which 
some men so much boast of, did really produce 
more virtue than it ever pretended to do ; yet, 
since the very being of that honour depended 
upon the breath, the opinion, or the fancy of the 
people, the virtues derived from it could be of no 
long or certain duration. For example : suppose 
a man, from a principle of honour, should re- 
solve to be just, or chaste, or temperate, and yet 
the censuring world should take a humour of re- 
fusing him those characters, he would then think 
the obligation at an end. Or, on the other side, 
if he thought he could gain honour by the falsest 
;and vilest action (whicn is a case that very often 
happens), be would then make no scruple to per- 
form it. And God knows, it would be an unhap- 
py state, to have the religion, the liberty, or the 
property of a people lodged in such hands: which 
.however, hajth been too often the case 

What I have said upon this principle of honour 
may perhaps be thought of small concernment to 
most of you, who are my hearers : however, a 
caution was not altogether unnecessary; sinc^ 
there is nothing by which not only the vulgar, 
but the honest tradesman, has been so much de- 
ceived, as this infamous pretence to honour in too 
many of their betters. 

Having thus shown you the weakness and un« 
certainty of those principles, which some men set 
in the place of conscience, to direct them in their 
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actions ; I shall now endeavour to prove to you, 
that there is no solid, firm foundation of virtue, 
but in a conscience directed by the principles of 
religion. 

There is no way of judging how far we may de- 
pend upon the actions of men, otherwise than by 
knowing the motives, and grounds, and causes of 
them ; and if the motives of our actions be not 
resolved and determined into the law of' God, 
they will be precarious and uncertain, and liable 
to perpetual changes. I will show you what I 
mean, by an* example : suppose a man thinks it 
his duty to obey his parents, because reason tells 
him so, because he is obliged by gratitude, and 
because the laws of his country command him to 
do so ; if he stops here, his parents can have no 
lasting security ; for an occasion may happen, 
wherein it may be extremely his interest to be 
disobedient, and where the laws of the land can 
lay no hold upon him : therefore, bemrfe such a 
man can safely be trusted, he must proceed far- 
ther, and c6nsider, that his reason is the gift of 
God ; that God commanded him to be obedient 
to the laws, and did moreover in a particular man- 
ner enjoin him to be dutiful to his parents ; after 
which, if he lays due weight upon those conside- 
rations, he will probably continue in his duty to 
the end of his life : because no earthly interest 
can ever come in competition to balance the dan- 
ger of offending his Creator, or the happiness of 
pleasing him. And of all this his conscience will 
certainly inform him, if he hath any regard to re- 
ligion. 

Secondly ; Fear and hope are the two greatest 
natural motives of all men's actions : but neither 
of these passions will ever put us in the way of 
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virtue, unless they be directed by conscience. 
For, although virtuous men do sometimes acci- 
dentally make their way to preferment, yet the 
world is so corrupted, that no man can reasonably 
hope to be rewarded in it merely upon account of 
his virtue. And consequently the fear of punish* 
ment in this life will preserve men from very few 
vices, since some of the blackest and basest do 
often prove the surest steps to favour ; such as 
ingratitude, hypocrisy, treachery, ipalice, subor- 
nation, atheism, and many more, which human 
laws do little concern themselves about. But, 
when conscience placeth before us the hopes of 
everlasting happiness, and the fears of everlasting 
misery, as the reward and punishment of our good 
or evil actions; our reason can find no way to 
avoid the force of such an argument, otherwise 
than by running into infidelity. 

Lastly ; Conscience will dirept us to love God, 
and to put our whole trust and confidence in him. 
Our love of God will inspire us with a detestation 
for sin, as what is of all things most contrary to 
his divine nature ; and if we have an entire confi- 
dence in him, that will enable us to subdue and 
despise all the allurements of the world. 

It may here be objected, if conscience be so 
sure a director to us Christians in the conduct of 
our lives, how comes it to pass that the ancient 
heathens, who had no other lights but those of 
nature and reason, should so far exceed us in all 
manner of virtue, as plainly appears by many ex- 
amples they have left on record ? 

To which it may be answered ; first, those liea- 
thens were extremely strict and exact in the 
education of their children; whereas among us 
tliis care is so much laid aside, that the more God 
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has blessed any man with estate or quality; just 
so much the less in proportion is the care he takes 
in the education of his children, and particularly 
of that child which is to inherit his fortune : of 
which the eflfects are visible enough among the 
great ones of the world. Again, those heathens 
did in ar particular manner instil the principle in- 
to their children of loving their country; which 
is so far otherwise now-a-days, that of the several 
parties among us, there is none of them that seem 
to have so much as heard whether there be such 
a virtue in the world, as plainly appears by their 
practices ; and especially when they are placed in 
those stations where they can only have oppor- 
tunity of showing it. Lastly ; the most consider- 
able among the heathens did generally believe 
rewards and punishments in a life to come ; which 
is the great principle for consciience to work up- 
on : whereas too many of those, who would be 
thought the most considerable among us, do, both 
by their practices and their discourses, plainly 
affirm, that they believe nothing at all of the 
matter. 

Wherefore, since it hath manifestly appeared 
that a religious conscience is the only true solid 
foundation upon which virtue can be built, give 
me leave, before I conclude, to let you see how 
necessary such a conscience is, to conduct us in 
every station and condition of our lives. 

Tnat a religious conscience is necessary in, any 
station, is confessed even by those who tell us 
that all religion was invented by cunning men, in 
order to keep the world in awe. For, if religion, 
by the confession of its adversaries, be necessary 
toward the well-governing of mankind; then 
' every wise man in power wUl be sure, not only to 
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chdose out for every station under him such per^ 
sons as are most likely to be kept in awe by reli* 
gion, but likewise to cai*ry some appearance of it 
himself, or else he is a very weak politician. And 
accordingly, in any country where greiat persons 
a^Tebt to be open despisers of religion, their coun- 
sels will be round at last to be fully as destruc^^ 
tive to the stiate as to the church. 

It was the advice of Jethro to his son-in-law 
Moses, to " provide able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating covetbusness," and to place 
such over the people; and Moses, who was as 
Didse a statesman at least as any in this age, 
thought fit to follow that advice* Great abilities, 
without the fear of God, are most dangerous in* 
strumentsv when they ate trusted with power. 
The laws of man have thought fit, that those who 
are called to any office of trui^, should be- bound 
by an oath to the faithful discharge of it; butan 
oath is an appeal to God, and therefore can have 
no mfluence, except upon those who believe that 
he is, alid> that he is a rewarder of those that seek - 
him, and a punisher of those who disobey him ; 
and therefore, we see, the laws themselves are 
forced to have recourse to conscience in these 
cases, because their penalties cannot reach the 
arts of cunning men, who can find ways to be 
guilty of a thousand injustices without beiiig dis^ 
covered, or at least without being punished. And 
the reason why we find so many frauds, abuses, 
and corruptions where any trust is conferred, can 
be no other, than that therp is so little cot}science 
and religion left in the world ; or at least that 
men, in their choice of instruments^ have private 
(Ctids in view, which are very different from the 
seryice of the rmblic* Besides, it is certain, that 
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men who profess to have no religion, are full ad 
zealous to bring over proselytes, as any papist or 
fanatic can be. And therefore, if those who 
are in station high enough to be of influence or 
example to others ; if those (I say) openly profess 
a contempt or disbelief of religion, they will be 
sure to make all their dependants of their own 
principles ; and what security can the public ex- 
pect from such persons, whenever their interests, 
or their lusts, come into competition with their du- 
ty ? It is very possible for a man, who hath the. 
appearance of religion, and is a great pretender 
to conscience, to be wicked and a hypocrite; but 
it is impossible for a man, who openly declares 
against religion, to give any reasonable security 
that he will not be false, and cruel, and corrupt, 
whenever a temptation offers which he values more 
than he does the power wherewith he was trust 
ed.. And if such a man doth not betray his cans" 
and his master, it is only because the temptation 
was not properly offered, or the profit was too 
snaall, or the danger was too great. And hence 
it is, that we find so little truth or justice among 
us : because there are so very few, who, either in 
the service of the public, or in common dealings 
with each other, do ever look farther than their 
own advantage, and how to guard themselves 
against the laws of. the country; which a man 
may do by favour, by secrecy, or by cunning, 
though he breaks almost every law of God. 
Therefore, to conclude : It plainly appears, that 
unless men are guided by the advice and judg- 
ment of conscience founded on religion, they can 
give no security that they will be either good sub- 
jects, faithful servants of the public, or honest in 
their mutual dealings ; since there is no other tie^ 
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through which the pride, or lust, or avarice, or 
aihbition of mankind, will not certainly break one 
time or other. 

Consider what has been said, &c. 
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SERMON V. 






ON 

BROTHERLY LOVE. 



, . BEB. xxiii. 1. 

Let brotherly love continue. * 

In the early times of the gospel, the Christians 
were very much distinguished from all other bo- 
dies of men, by the great and constant love they 
bore to each other ; which, although it was done 
in obedience to the frequent injunctions of our 
Saviour and his apostles, yet, I confess, there 
seemeth to have been likewise a natural reason/ 
that very much promoted it. For the Christians 
then were few and scattered, living under perse- 
cution by the heathens round about them, in 
whose hands was all the civil and military power; 



* Notwithstanding the text and title of this sermon, and the 
many excellent observations which it contains in illustration of 
both, there are several passages in it which the dissenlers of the 
time would hardly consider as propitiatory towards the continu- 
toce of brotherly love. There ate also various allusions to the par- 
ties which raged at the time, and some which appear to have been 
written in defence of the preacher's character, then sevierely ar« 
raigned b;^ the Irish Whigs, and held in abhorrence by the people 
of Dublin, by whom he was afterwards idolized. 
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and there i^ nothing i§o apt to unite the minds 
and hearts of men, or to beget love and tender- 
ness, as a general distress. The first dissentions 
between Christians took thfeir beginning from 
the errors and heresies that arose among thiem ; 
many of those heresies, somietimes extinguished, 
and sometimes reviving, or succeeded by others, 
remain to this day ; and having been made liiany 
instruments to the pride, avarice, or ambition of 
ill-designing men, by extinguishing brotherly 
love, have been the cause of infinite calamities, 
as well as corruptions of faith and mariners, in 
the Christian world. 

The last legacy of Christ was peace and mu- 
tual love ; but then he foretold, that he came to 
send a sword upon the earth : the primitive Chris- 
tians accepted the legacy, and their successors 
down to the present age have been largely fulfil- 
ling his prophecy. But whatever the practice of 
mankind hath been, or still continues, there is no 
duty more incumbent upon those who profess 
the gospel, than that of brotherly love ; which, 
whoever could restore in any degree among men, 
would be an instrument of more good to human 
isociety, than ever was or will be done by all the 
{Statesmen and politicians in the world. 

It is upon this subject of brotherly love, that 
I intend to discourse at present ; and the method 
I observe shall ht as follows : 

I. Firitf I will inquire into the causes tof this 
great want of brotherly love among us. 

II. Secondly f I will lay open the sad effects and 
consequences, which our animosities and mu- 
tual hatred have produced. 

III. Lastljfj I will use some motives and exhorla- 
. tions^ that may persuade you to embrace bro- 
therly love, and continue in it. 
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I. First, I shall iiiquiF^ intp the cauaes of this 
great want of brotherly loyq among U3. 

This nation of ours hath, for a hundred y^ars 
past, been infested by twp enemies, the pc^pii^ts 
and fanatics ; who, each in their turns, ^Uewdl it 
with blood apd slaughter, and, fpr a tipie, de- 
stroyed both the church ^fld governm^At. The 
menaory of these events hath put all true protes- 
tants equally upon their guard against both these 
adversaries, who, by conseqijence, do eq\^ally h^te 
us. The fanatics revile u«, a^ too uearly ap- 
proaching to popery j and, the pc^pists. eQQ.d^mii 
us, as bordering too much 0n . {i^)i^ticis£n« The 
papists, God be praised, are, by tijie wisdQi|i of 
our laws, put out of all visible possibility of Imrtr 
ing us ; besides their religion is sq geapterally ab- 
horred, that they have no advocates or ^(Jbettots 
among protestant$ to assist thein. But t^he fana- 
tics are to be considered in another light ; ti^ey 
have had of late years the power, the luck, or the 
cunnings to divide us ampng ouraielves j they h^YQ 
endeavouite^ to represent all thps^ who h^ve beeii^ 
so bold as to oppose theiv errors an() desigas, m^ 
^er the character of persoi>9r disaffocted to the 
government J ^^d they have so far sueceeded, that 
now-a-days, if a qlergymian happens to preaeh with 
any zeal ?Lnd vehemence against the sin and dan- 
ger of schijsn^, there will not want too n^90y, in. 
his congregation, ready enough to censure him as 
hot and high-flying, an inflamer of men's minds, 
ati en,emy to moderation^ and disloyal tP. his; 
prince. This hath produced a forufjic^ and settled 
division betAveen those who profess the i5ai»e do.c- 
trine and. discipline ; vhile ibey who call them- 
selves moderate, are forced to widen their bc^ttom, 
by sacrificing their principles and the^r brethren 
to the encroachn>ents and insQlence of dUsenters; 
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who are therefore ansi^erable, as a principal cause 
of all that hatred and animosity now reigning 
among us. 

Another cause of the great want of brotherly 
love is, the weakness and folly of too many among 
you of the lower sort, who are made the tools and 
instruments of your betters to work their designs, 
wherein you have no concern. Your numbers 
make you of use, and cunning men take the ad* 
vantage, by putting words into your mouths 
which you do not understand ; then they fix good 
or ill characters to those words, as it best serves 
their purposes : and thus you are taught to love 
or hate, you know not what or why ; you often 
suspect your best friends, and nearest neigh- 
bours, even your teacher himself, without any 
reason, if your leaders once taught you to call 
him by a name which they tell you signifieth 
some very bad thing. 

A third cause of our great want of brotherly 
love seemeth to be, that this duty is not so often 
insisted on from the pulpit, as it ought to be in 
such times as these ; on the contrary, it is to be 
doubted, whether doctrines are not sometimes 
delivered by an ungoyerned zeal, a desire to be 
distinguished, or a view of interest, which pro--^ 
duce quite different effects ; when upon occasions 
set apart to return thanks to God tor some pub- 
lic blessing, the time is employed in stirring up 
one part of the congregation against the other, by 
representations of things atd persons, which 
God, in his mercy, forgive those who are guil- 
ty of. 

The last cause I shall mention of the want of 
brotherly love is, that unhappy disposition to- 
wards politics among the trading people, which 
hath been industriously instilled into them. In 
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former times the middle and lower sort o£ man-' 
kind seldom gained or lost by the factions of the 
kingdom, and therefore were little concerned in 
them, farther than as matter of talk and amuse- 
ment : but now the itieanest dealer will expect 
to turn the'pdhny, by the merits of his party. 
He can represent his neighbour as a man or dan- 
gerous principles, can bring a railing accusation 
against hitn, perhaps a criminal one; and so rob 
him of his livelihood, and find his own account 
by that, much more than if he had disparaged his 
neighbour's goods, or defamed hini as a cheat. 
For so it happens, that instead of inquiring into 
the skill or honesty of those kind of people, thb 
manner is now to inquire into their party, and to 
reject or encourage them accordingly; which 
proceeding hath made our people, in general, 
such able politicians, that all the artifice, flat- 
tery, dissimulation, diligence, arid dexterity, iii 
undermining each other, which the satirical wit of 
men hath charged upon courts; together with 
all the rage and violence, cruelty and injustice, 
which have been ever imputed to public assem- 
blies; are with us (so polite are we grown) to be 
seen among our meanest traders and artificers in 
the greatest perfection. All which, as it may 
be matter of some humiliation to the wise and 
mighty of this world, so the effects thereof may 
perhaps, in time, prove very different from what, 
I hope, in charity, were ever foreseen or in- 
tended. 

11. I will therefore now, in the second place; 
lay open some of the sad effects and consequences 
whicn our animosities and mutual hatred have 
produced. 
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And the first ill consequence is^ that our want 
ef brotherly love hath almost driven out all sense 
of religion from among us, which cannot well be 
otherwise ; for, since our Saviour laid so much 
weight upon his disciples loving one another^ 
that he gave it among his last instructions ; and 
since the primitive Christians are allowed to have 
chiefly propagated the faith by their strict obser*- 
vance of that instruction ; it must follow, that in 
proportion as brotherly love declineth, Christi- 
anity will do so too. The little religion there is 
in the world hath been observed to reside chiefly 
among the middle and lower sorts of people, who 
are neither tempted to pride nor luxury by great 
riches, nor to desperate courses by extreme po- 
verty; and truly I, upon that account, have 
thought it a. happiness that those who are under 
my immediate care are generally of that condi« 
tion : but where party hath once made entrance, 
with all its consequences of hatred, envy, partia* 
lity, and virulence, religion cannot long keep its 
hold in any state or degree of life whatsoever. 
For, if the great men of the world have been 
censured in all ages for mingling too little reli* 
gion with their politics, what a havock of princi- 
ples must they needs make in unlearned and ir- 
regular heads ; of which, indeed, the effects are 
already top visible and melancholy all over the 
kingdom ? 

Another ill consequence from our want of bro-t 
therly love is, that it increaseth the insolence of 
the fanatics ; and this partly ariseth from a mis^ 
taken meaning of the word moderation ; a word 
which hath been much abused, and bandied about 
fpr several years past. There are too many peo* 
pie indifferent enough to all religion ; there are 
^any others, who dislike the clergy, and woul4 
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have them live in poverty and dependence : bftth 
these sorts are much commended by the fanatics 
for moderate men, ready to put an end to our di- 
irisaons, and to make a general union among pro-^ 
testants. Many ignorant well-meaning people 
are deceived by these appearances, strengthened 
with great pretences to loyalty ; and these occa-* 
sions the fanatics lay hold on to revile the doc« 
tcine and discipline of the church, and even in-* 
suit and oppress the clergy wherever their num- 
bers or favourers will bear them out ; insomuch 
that one wilful refractory fanatic hath been able 
ta disturb a whole parish for many years toge- 
ther. But the most moderate and favoured di- 
vinea dare mot own that the word moderation, 
with respect to the dissenters, can be at all ap- 
pUed ta their religion, but ia purely personal or 
prudential. No good man repineth at the liber- 
ty of conscience they enjoy ; and perhaps a very 
moderate divipc may think better of their loyalty 
than^ other& da ; OkV, to speak after the manner of 
mcny may think it necessary that all protestants 
should be united against the common enemy; or 
ouit of discKetioja, ox other reasons best known to 
himself, be tenden of mentioning them at all. But 
still the errors of the dissenters are all fix^ and 
dsel^CEmined, and must, upon demand, be acknow*- 
ledged by all the divines of our church, whether 
they be called, in party phrase, high or low, mo- 
derate or violent. And further, I believe it 
would be hard to fiad many moderate divines, 
who,, if their opinion w:ere asked whether dissent- 
exs should be trusted with power, could, ^cordr 
ing to their consciences, answer in the affir-f 
mative ; &om whence it is pliain, that all the stir 
which the fanatics have made with this word mq^ 
deration^ wa^ only meant tp mcreajse oa^ ^yi^^ 
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sions, dnd widen them so far as to make room for 
themselves to get in between. And . this is the 
only scheme they ever had (except that of de-» 
stroying root and branch) for the uniting of pro- 
testants, they so much talk of. 

I shall mention but one ill consequence more, 
which attends our want of brotherly love ; that 
it hath put an end to all hospitality and friend- 
ship, all good correspondence and commerce be* 
tween mankind. There are indeed such things 
as leagues and confederacies ambng those of the 
same party; but surely God never intended that 
men should be so limited in the choice of their 
friends : however, so it is in town and country, in 
every parish and street; the pastor is divided 
from his flock, the father from his son, and the 
house often divided against itself. Men's very 
natures are soured, and their passions inflamed, 
when they meet in party clubs, and spend their 
time in nothing else but railing at the opposite 
side : thus every man alive among us is encom- 
passed with a million of enemies of his own coun*^ 
try, among which his oldest acquaintance and 
friends, and kindred themselves, are often of the 
number ; neither can people of different partiea 
mix together without constraint, suspicion, or 
jealousy, watching every word they speak, for 
fear of giving offence; or else falling into rude-* 
ness and reproaches, and so leaving them&elves- 
open to the malice and corruption of inforn>ers, 
who were never more numerous or expert in their 
trade. And as a farther addition to this evil, those 
very few, who, by the goodness and generosity 
of their nature^ do in their own hearts despise 
thi& narrow principle of confining their friendship 
^d esteein, their charity and good offices, to those 
pf their own party, yet dare |xot discover th^ir 
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good inclinations, for fear of losing their favour 
and interest. And others again, whom God had 
formed with mild and gentle dispositions, think 
it necessary to put a force upon their own tem- 
pers, by acting a noisy, violent, malicious part, as 
a means to be distinguished. Thus hath party 
got the better of the very genius and constitu- 
tion of our people ; so that, whoever reads the 
character of the English in former ages, will hard- 
ly believe their present posterity to be of the 
^me nation or climate. 

III. I shall now, in. the last place, make use of 
some motives and exhortations, that may per* 
suade you to embrace brotherly love, and conti^ 
nue in it. Let me apply myself to yon of the 
lower sort, and desire you will consider, when 
any of you make use of fair and enticing words 
to draw in customers, whether you do it for their 
sakes or your own. And then, for whose sakes 
do you think it is, that your leaders are so indus<* 
trious to put into your heads all that party rage 
and virulence? is it not to make you the tools 
and instruments, by which they work out their 
own designs? Has this spirit of faction beeii 
useful t6 any of you in your worldly concerns, 
except to those who have traded in whispering, 
backbiting, or informing, wanting skill or hones-* 
ty to thrive by fairer method^ ? It is no business 
of yours to inquire, who is at the head of armies, 
or of councils, unless you had power and skill to 
choose, neither of which is ever likely to be your 
case ; and therefore to fill your he^ds with fears, 
and hatred of persons and things, of which it is 
impossible you can ever make a right judgment, 
or to set you at variance with your neighbour, 
because his thoughts are not the same as yourS| 
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is not only in a very gross manner to cheat you 
of your time and quiet, but likewise to endanger 
your souls. 

Secondly ; In order to restore brotherly love, 
let nie earnestly exhort you to stand firm in your 
religion ; I mean, the true religion hitherto esta- 
blished among us, without varying in the least 
pither to popery on the one side, or to fanaticism 
on the other ; and in a particular manner beware 
of that word, moderation; and believe it, that 
your neighbour is not immediately a villain, a 
papist, and a traitor, because the fanatics and 
their adherents will not allow him to be a mo- 
derate man. Nay, it is very probable, that your 
teacher himself may be a loyal, pious, and able 
divine, without the least grain of moderation, as 
the word is too frequently understood. There- 
fore, to s^t you right in this matter, I will lay 
before you the character of a truly moderate 
man ; and then I will give you the description of 
such a one as falsely pretendeth to that title. 

A man truly iiioderate is steady in the doctrine 
and discipline of the church, but with a due Chrisr 
tian charity to all who dissent from it out of a 
principle of conscience ; the freedom of which, he 
thinketh, ought to be fully allowed, as long as it 
is not abused, but never trusted with pow^r. 
Hfe is ready to defend with his life and fortune 
the protestant succession, and the protestant esta- 
blished faith, against all invaders whatsoever,, 
He is for giving the crown its just prerogative, 
and the people their just liberties. He hateth 
no man for differing from him in political opi- 
nions : nor doth he think it a maxim infallible, 
' that virtue should always attend upon favour,, 
and vice upon disgrace. These are some, few 
lineaments in the character of a truly moderate 
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man ; let us now compare it with the descriptiott 
of one who usually passeth under that title. 

A moderate man, in the new meaning of the 
word, is one to whom all religion is indifferent j 
who, although he denominates himself of the 
church, regardeth it no more than a conventicle. 
He perpetually raileth at the body of the clergy, 
with exceptions only to a very few, who, he 
hopeth, and probably upon false grounds^ are as 
ready to betray their rights and properties as 
himself. He thinketh the power of the people 
can never be too great, nor that of the prince too 
little ; and yet this very notion he publisheth, as 
his best argument, to prove him a most loyal sub- 
ject. Every opinion in government, that dif- 
fereth in the least from his, tendeth directly to 
popery, slavery, and rebellion. Whoever lieth 
under the frown of power, can, in his judgment, 
neither have common sense, common honesty, 
nor religion. Lastly, his devotion consisteth in 
drinking gibbets, confusion, and damnation ;* in 
profanely idolizing the memory of one dead 
prince,t and ungratefully trampling upon the ashes 
of another. J 

By these marks you will easily distinguish a 
truly moderate man from those who are common-* 
ly, but very falsely so called ; and while persons 
thus qualified arc so numerous and so noisy, so 
full of zeal and industry to gain proselytes, and 
spread their opinions among the people, it can- 
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no% be wondered at that tbere ahould be so little 
brotherly love left amoDg ais. 

X^tly, it would probably contribute to restore 
gtome degree of brotherly loire, if we would but 
consider^ that the matter of those disputes, which 
inflame us to ; this degree^ doth not, in its owi» 
nature, at all concern the generality of mankind* 
Indeed^ as to those who have been great gainers 
or losers by the changes of the world, the case ia 
different : and to preach moderation to the firsts 
and patience to the last, would perhaps be to 
little purpose: but what is that to. the bulk .of 
the people, who are not properly concerned in 
the quarrel, although evil instruments have drawn 
them into it ? for, if the reasonable men on both 
sides were to confer opinions, they would find 
neither religion, loyalty, nor interest, are at all 
affected in this dispute. Not religion, because 
the members of the church, on both sides, pro- 
fess to agree in every article : not loyalty to our 
prince, which is pretended to by one party as 
much as the other, and therefore can be no sub- 
ject for debate: nor interest, for trade and in- 
dustry lie open to all ; and, what is farther, con- 
cerns only those Who have expectations from the 
public ; so that the body of the people, if they 
knew their own good, might yet live amicably 
together, and leave their betters to quarrel 
among themselves; who might also probably 
soon come to a better temper, if they were less 
seconded and supported by the poor deluded 
multitude. 

I have now done with my text, which I confess 
to have treated in a manner more suited to the 
present times, than to the nature of the subject 
in general. That I have not been more particu. 
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lar in explaining the several parts and properties 
of this great duty of brotherly love, the apostle 
to the Thessalonians will plead my excuse. — 
** Touching brotherly love (saith he) ye need not 
that I write unto you, for ye yourselves are taught 
of God to love one another." So that nothing 
remains to add, but our prayers to God, that her 
would please to restore and continue tins duty of 
brotherly love or charity among us, the very 
bond of peace and of all virtues, 

Nm. 29, 1717. 
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GENESIS, XLIX. 5, 6, 7. 



Simeon and Levi are brethren ; instruments of cruel" 
ty are in their habitations* 

my souly come not thou into their secret ; unto thar 
assembly f mine honour^ be not thou united ; Jor in 
their anger they slew a man^ and in their self-will 
they digged dawn a wall. 

Cursed be their anger ^ for it was fierce ; and their 
wrath^ for it was cruel. I will divide them in 
Jacobf and scatter them in Israel. 

1 KNOW very well, that the church hath been of- 
ten censured for keeping holy this day of humi- 
liation, in memory of that excellent king and 
blessed martyr Charles I., who rather chose to 
die on a scaffold, than betray the religion and 
liberties of his people, wherewith God and the 
laws had entrusted him. But at the same time, 
it is manifest that those who make such censures, 
are either people without any religion at all, or 
who derive their principles, and perhaps their 
birth, from the abettors of those who contrived 
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the murder of that prince, and have not yet 
shown the world that their opinions are changed. 
It is alleged, that the observation of this day hath 
served to continue and increase the animosity and 
enmity among our countrymen, and to disunite 
protestants ; that a law was made, upon the re- 
storation of the .martyr's son, for a general pardon 
and oblivion, forbidding all reproaches upon that 
occasion ; and since none areuow alive who were 
abtors or instruments in that tragedy, it is thought 
hard and uncharitable to keep up the memory of 
it for all generations. 

Now, because I conceive most of you to be 
ignorant in many particulars concerning that 
horrid murder, and the rebellion which preceded 
it; I will. 

First, relate to you so much of the story as may 

be sufficient for your information : 
Secondly, I will tell yon the consequences which 

this bloody deed had upon these kingdoms : 
And, lastly, I will shew you to what good uses 

this solemn day of humiliation may be applied. 

As to the first; in the reigti of this prince, 
Charles the martyr, the power and prerogative 
of the king were much greater than they are in 
our times, and so had been for at least sevea 
hundred years before; and the best princes we 
ever had, carried their power much farther than 
the blessed martyr offered to do, in the most 
blameable part of his reign. But, the lands of the 
crown havmg been prodigally bestowed to far 
vourites in the preceding reigns, the succeeding 
kings could not support themselves without taxes 
raised by parliament ; which put them under a 
necessity of frequently calling those assemblies ; 

11 
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and the crown lands being gotten into the hands of 
the nobility and gentry, beside the possessions of 
which the church had been robbed by king Henry 
the Eighth, power, which always follows property, 
grew to lean to the side of the people, by whom 
even the just rights of the crown were often dis- 
puted. 

But farther : Upon the cruel persecution raised 
against the protestants, under Queen Mary, among 
great numbers who fled the kingdom to seek for 
shelter, several went and resided at Geneva, which 
is a commonwealth governed without a king, and 
where the religion, contrived by Calvin, is without 
the order of bishops. When the protestant faith 
was restored by Queen Elizabeth, those who fled 
to Geneva returned among the rest home to 
England, and were grown so fond of the govern* 
ment and religion of the place they had left, that 
they used all possible endeavours to introduce 
both into their own country ; at the same time 
continually preaching and railing against cere- 
monies and distinct habits of the clergy ; taxing 
whatever they disliked as a remnant of popery ; 
and continued extremely troublesome to the 
church and state, under that great queen, as well 
as her successor king James I. These people 
called themselves puritans, as pretending to a 
purer faith than those of the church established. 
And these were the founders of our dissenters. 
They did not think it sufficient to leave all the 
errors of popery ; but threw off many laudable 
and edifying institutions of the primitive church, 
and, at last, even the government of bishops; 
which, having been ordained by the apostles 
themselves, had continued without interruption, 
in all Christian churches, for above fiifteen hun- 
dred years. And all this they did, not because 

VOL. VIII. IT 
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those things were evil, but because they were 
kept by the papists. From thence they pro- 
ceeded, by degrees, to quarrel with the kingly 
government; because, as I have already said, the 
city of Geneva, to which their fathers had flown 
for refuge, was a commonwealth, or government 
of the people. 

These puritans, about the middle of the mar- 
tyr's reign, were grown to a considerable faction 
in the kingdom, and in the lower house of parlia- 
ment. They filled the public with the most false 
and bitter libels against the bishops and the 
clergy, accusing chiefly the very best among them 
of popery ; and at the same time, the house of 
commons grew so insolent and uneasy to the 
king, that thay refused to furnish him with neces- 
sary supplies for the support of his family, unless 
upon such conditions as he could not submit to 
without forfeiting his conscience and honour, and 
even his coronation oath. And in such an ex- 
tremity, he was forced upon a practice, no way 
i'ustifiable, of raising money ; for which, however, 
le had the opinion of the judges on his side ; for 
wicked judges there were in those times as well 
as in ours. There were likewise many com- 
plaints, and sometimes justly, made against the 
proceedings of a certain court, called the star- 
chamber, a judicature of great antiquity : but it 
had suifpred some corruptions, for which, how- 
ever, the king was nowise answerable. I cannot 
recollect any more subjects of complaint with the 
least ground of reason; nor is it needful to recol- 
lect them, because this gracious king did, upon 
the first application, redress all grievances by an 
act of parliament, and put it out of his power to 
£io any hardships for the future. But that wick- 
ed faction in the housQ of commons, not content 
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with all those marks of his justice and conidescen- 
sion, urged still for more ; and joining with a fac- 
tious party from Scotland, who had the same fan- 
cies in religion, forced him to pass an act for cut- 
ting off the head of his best and chief minister ; 
and at the same time compelled him, by tumults 
and threatenings of a packed rabble, poisoned 
with the same doctrines, to pass ^another law, by 
which it should not be in his power to dissolve 
that parliament, without their own consent.—- 
Thus, by the greatest weakness and infatuation 
that ever possessed any man's spirit, this prince 
did in effect sign his own destruction. For the 
house of commons, having the reins in their own 
hands, drove on furiously; sent him every day 
some unreasonable demand ; and when he refused 
to grant it, made use of their own power, and dei- 
clared that an ordinance of both bouses, without 
the king's consent, should be obeyed as a law, con- 
trary to all reason and equity, as well as to the 
fundamental constitution of the kingdom. 

About this time the rebellion in Ireland broke 
out, wherein his parliament refused to assist him; 
nor would accept his offer to come hither in per- 
son to subdue those rebels. These, and a thou*- 
sand other barbarities, forced the king to summon 
his loyal subjects to his standard in his own der 
fence. Meanwhile the English parliament, in- 
stead of helping the poor protestants here, seized 
on the very army that his majesty was sending 
over for our relief, and turned them against their 
own sovereign. The rebellion in England conti- 
nued for four or five years : at last the king was 
forced to fly in disguise to the Scots, who sold him 
to the rebels. And these puritans had the impu- 
dent cruelty to try his sacred person in a mock 
court of justice, and cut off his head ; which he 

9 
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might have saved, if he would havie yielded to 
betray the constitution in church and state. 

In this whole proceeding, Simeon and Levi 
were brethren ; the wicked insinuations of those 
fanatical preachers stirring up the cruelty of the 
soldiers, who, by force of arms, excluded from the 
house every member of parliament whom they 
apprehended to bear thie least inclination toward 
an agreement w*ith the king, suffering only those 
to enter who thirsted chiefly for his blood ; and 
this is the very account given by their own 
writers. Whence it is clear that this prince was, 
in all respects, a real martyr for the true religion 
and the liberty of the people. That odious par- 
liament had first turned the bishops out of the 
house of lords ; in a few years after, they mur- 
dered their king ; then immediately abolished the 
whole house of lords ; and so, at last, obtained 
their wishes, of having a government of the peo- 
ple, and a new religion, both after the manner of 
Geneva, without a king, a bishop, or a nobleman ; 
and this they blasphemously called, " The king- 
dom of Christ and his saints." 

This is enough for your information on the first 
head: I shall therefore proceed to the second^ 
wherein I will show you the miserable conse- 
quences which that abominable rebellion and 
murder produced in these nations. 

First J The Irish rebellion was wholly owing to 
that wicked English parliament. For the leaders 
in the Irish popish massacre would never have 
dared to stil* a finger, if they had not been encou- 
raged by that rebellious spirit in the English house 
of commons, which they very well knew must 
disable the king from sending any supplies to his 
protestant subjects here; and therefore we may 
truly say that the English parliament held the 

4 
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king's hands, while the Irish papists here were 
cutting our grandfathers' throats. 

Secondly, That murderous puritan parliament^ 
when they had all in their own power, could not 
agree upon any one method of settling a form 
cither of religion or civil government ; but chan- 
ged every day from schism to schism, from heresy. 
to heresy, and from one faction to another : whence 
arose that wild confusion still continuing in our 
several ways of serving God, and those absurd' 
notions of civil power, which have so often torn 
us with factions more than any other nation in 
Europe. 

Thirdly, To this rebellion and murder have been 
owing the rise and progress of atheism among us. 
For men, observing what numberless villanies of 
all kinds were committed during twenty years, 
under pretence of zeal and the reformation of 
God's church, were easily tempted to doubt that 
all religion was a mere imposture : and the same 
spirit of infidelity, so far spread among us at this 
present, is nothing but the fruit of the seeds sown 
by those rebellious hypocritical saints. 

Fourthly, The old virtue, and loyalty, and ge- 
nerous spirit of the English nation, were wholly 
corrupted, by the power, the doctrine, and the 
example, of those wicked people. Many of the 
ancient nobility were killed, and their families 
extinct, in defence of their prince and country, 
or murdered by the merciless courts of justice. 
Some of the worst among them favoured or com- 
plied with the reigning iniquities; and not a few 
of the new set, created when the martyrs son 
was restored, were such who had drunk too deep 
of the bad principles then prevailing. 

Fifthly f The children of the murdered prince 
were forced to fly, for the safety of their lives, tp. 
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foreign countries ; where one of them at least, I 
mean king James II., was seduced to popery y 
which ended in the loss of his kingdoms, the mi- 
sery and desolation of this country, and a long 
and expensive war abroad. Our deliverance was 
owing to the valour and conduct of the late king; 
and therefore we ought to remember him with 
gratitude, but not mingled with blasphemy or 
idolatry. It was happy that his interests and ours 
were the same : and God gave him greater sue-- 
cess than our sins deserved. But, as a house 
thrown down by a storm is seldom rebuilt with- 
out some change in the foundation ; so it hath 
happened, that, since the late revolution, men 
have sate much looser in the true fundamentals 
both of religion and government, and factions 
have been more violent, treacherous, and malici- 
ous, than ever ; men running naturally from one 
extreme into another ; and, for private ends, ta- 
king up those very opinions professed by the lead- 
ers in that rebellion, which carried the blessed 
martyr to the scaffold. 

Sixthly y Another consequence of this horrid re- 
bellion and murder was, the destroying or de- 
facing of such vast number of God's houses. " In 
their self-will they digged down a wall." If a 
stranger should now travel in England, and ob- 
serve the churches in his way, he could not other- 
wise conclude, than that some vast army of Turks 
or heathens had been sent on purpose to ruin and 
blot out all marks of Christianity. They spared 
neither the statues of saints, nor ancient prelates, 
nor kings, nor benefactors ; broke down the tombs 
and monuments of men famous in their genera- 
tions ; seized the vessels of silver set apart for the 
holiest iise; tqre down the most innocent orna- 
pients both within and without; made the houses 
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of prayer dens of thieves, or stables for cattle. 
These were the mildest effects of puritan zeal 
and devotion for Christ ; and this was what them-* 
selves affected to call a thorough reformation* 
In this kingdom, those ravages were not so easily 
seen ; for, the people here being too pOor to raise 
such noble temples, the mean ones we had were 
not defaced, but totally destroyed. 

Upon the whole, it is certain, that although 
God might have found out many other ways to 
have punished a sinful people, without permitting 
this rebellion and murder ; yet, as the course of 
the world hath run ever since, we need seek for 
no other causes of all the public evils we have 
hitherto suffered, or may suffer for the future, by 
the misconduct of princes, or wickedness of the 
people. 

I go on now, upon the third head, to show you! 
to what good uses this solemn day of humiliation 
may be applied. 

Firsts It may be an instruction to princes them* 
selves, to be careful in the choice of those who 
are their advisers in matters of law. All the 
judges of England, except one or two, advised 
the king, that he rnight legally raise money upon 
the subjects for building of shi^ps, without consent 
of parliament ; which, as it was the greatest over- 
sight of his reign, so it proved the principal foun« 
dation of all his misfortunes. Princes may like*- 
wise learn from hence, not to sacrifice a faithful 
servant to the rage of a faction ; nor to trust any 
body of men with a greater share of power thaa 
the laws of the land have appointed them, much 
less to deposit it in their hands until they shall 
please to restore it. 

Secondiy, By bringing to mind the tragedy of 
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this day, and the consequences that have arisen 
from it, we shall be convinced how necessary it 
is for those in power to curb in season all such 
unruly spirits as desire to introduce new doc- 
trines and discipline in the church, or new forms 
of government in the state. Those wicked puri- 
tans began, in queen Elizabeth's time, to quarrel 
only with surplices and other habits, with the ring 
in matrimony, the cross in baptism, and the like ; 
thence they went on to farther matters of higher 
importance ; and at last they must needs have the 
whole government of the church dissolved. This 
great work they compassed, first, by depriving 
the bishops of their seats in parliament ; then they 
abolished the whole order ; and at last, vvhich was 
their original design, they seized on all the church 
lands, and divided the spoil among themselves, 
and, like Jeroboam, made priests of the very dregs 
of the people. This was their way of reforming 
the church. As to the civil government, you have 
already heard how they modelled it, upon the 
murder of their king, and discarding the nobility. 
Yet, clearly to show what a Babel they had buill, 
after twelve years' trial, and twenty several sorts 
of government, the nation, grown weary of their 
tyranny, was forced to call in the son of him whom 
those reformers had sacrificed. And thus were 
Simeon and Levi divided in Jacob, and scattered 
in Israel 

. Thirdly^ Although the successors of these puri- 
tans, I mean our present dissenters, do not think 
fit to observe this, day of humiliation; yet it 
would be very proper in them, upon some occa- 
sions, to renounce, in a public manner, those 
principles vppn which their predecessors acted ; 
and it will be more prudent in them to do so, 
because those very pu;*itan3, of whom ours are 
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followers, found, by experience, that after they 
had overturned the church and state, murdered 
their king, and were projecting what they called 
a kingdom of the saints, they were cheated of the 
power and possessions they only panted after, by 
an upstart sect of religion that grew out of their 
own bowels, who subjected them to one tyrant, 
while they were endeavouring to set up a thou- 
sand. 

Fourthly^ Those who profess to be followers of 
our church established, and yet presume in dis- 
course to justify or excuse that rebellion and 
murder of the king, ought to consider how utterly 
contrary all such opinions are to the doctrine of 
Christ and his apostles, as well as to the articles 
of our church, and to the preaching and practice 
of its true professors for above a hundred years. 
Of late times indeed, and I speak it with grief of 
heart, we have heard even sermons of a strange 
nature ; although reason would make one think 
it a very unaccountable way of procuring favour 
under a monarchy, by palliating and lessening 
the guilt of those who murdered the best of kings 
in cold blood, and, for a time, destroyed the very 
monarchv itself. Pray God, we may never more 
hear such doctrine from the pulpit, nor have it 
scattered about in print, to poison the people ! 

Fifthly y Some general knowledge of this horrid 
rebellion and murder, with the consequences they 
had upon the nations, may be a warning to our 
peoptl), not to believe a lie, and to mistrust those 
deluding spirits, who, under pretence of a purer 
and more reformed religion, would lead them from 
their duty to God and the laws. Politicians may 
say what they please ; but it is no hard thing at 
s\\ for the meanest person, who hath common un- 
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derstanding, to know whether he be well or ill 
governed. If he be freely allowed to follow his 
trade and calling ; if he be secure in his property, 
and hath the benefit of the law to defend himself 
against injustice and oppression ; if his religion 
be different from that of his country, and the go- 
vernment think fit to tolerate it (which he may be 
very secure of, let it be what it will) ; he ought to 
be fully satisfied, and give no offence by writing 
or discourse, to the worship established, as the 
dissenting preachers are too apt to do. But, if 
he hath any new visions of his own, it is his duty 
to be quiet, and possess them in silence, without 
disturbing the community by a furious zeal for 
making proselytes. This was the folly and mad- 
ness of those ancient puritan fanatics : they must 
needs overturn heaven and earth, violate all the 
laws of God and man, make their country a field 
of blood, to propagate whatever wild or wicked 
opinions came into their heads, declaring all their 
absurdities and blasphemies to proceed from the 
Holy Ghost. 

To conclude this head. In answer to that ob- 
jection of keeping up animosity and hatred be- 
tween protestants, by the observation of this day; 
if there be any sect or sort of people among us, 
who profess the same principles in religion and 
government which those puritan rebels put in 
practice, 1 think it is the interest of all those who 
love the church and king, to keep up as strong a 
party against them as possible, until they shall, 
in a body, renounce all those wicked opinions 
upon which their predecessors acted, to the dis- 
grace of Christianity,' and the perpetual infamy 
of the English nation. 

When we accuse the papists of the horrid doc-* 
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trine, " liiat no faith ought to be kept with here- 
tics," they deny it to a man ; and yet we justly 
think it dangerous to trust them, because we know 
their actions have been sometimes suitable to 
that opinion. But the followers of those who be- 
headed the martyr, have not yet renounced their 
principles ; and till they do, they may be justly 
suspected ; neither will the bare name of protcs- 
tants set them right ; for surely Christ requires 
more from us, than a profession of hating popery, 
which a Turk or an atheist may do as well a^ a 
protestant. 

If an enslaved people should recover their li- 
berty from a tyrannical power of any sort, who 
could blame them for commemorating their deli- 
verance by a day of joy and thanksgiving ? And 
doth not. the destruction of a church, a king, and 
three kingdoms, by the artifices, hypocrisy, and 
cruelty, of a wicked race of soldiers and preachers, 
and other sons of Belial, equally require a solemn 
time of humiliation ? especially since the conse- 
quences of that bloody scene still continue, as I 
have already shown, in their effects upon uS. 

Thus I have done with the three heads I pro- 
posed to discourse on. But before I conclude, I 
must give a caution to those who hear me, that 
they may not think I am pleading for absolute 
unlimited power in any one man. It is true, all 
power is from God ; and, as the apostle says, " the 
powers that be are ordained of God :" but this is 
in the same sense that all we have is from God, 
our food and raiment, and whatever possessions we 
hold by lawful means. Nothing can be meant in 
those or any other words of scripture, to justify 
tyrannical power, or the savage cruelties of those 
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heathen emperors who lived in the time of th6 
apostles. And so St Paul concludes, " The powers 
that be are ordained of God :" for what ? why, 
** for the punishment of evil doers, and the praise, 
the reward of them that do well." There is no 
more inward value in the greatest emperor, than 
in the meanest of his subjects : his body is com- 
posed of the same substance, the same parts, and 
with the same or greater infirmities : his educa* 
tion is generally worse, by flattery, and idleness, 
and luxury, and those evil dispositions that early 
power is apt to give. It is therefore against com- 
mon sense, that his private personal interest, or 
pleasure, should be put in the balance with the 
safety of millions ; every one of which is equal by 
nature, equal in the sight of God, equally capable 
of salvation : and it is for their sakes, not his own, 
that he is entrusted with the government over 
them. He hath as high trust as can safely be 
reposed in one man; and if he discharge it as he 
ought, he deserves all the honour and duty that a 
niortal may be allowed to receive. His personal 
failings we have nothing to do with ; and errors 
in government are to be imputed to his ministers 
in the state. To what height those errors may be 
suffered to proceed, is not the business of this day, 
or this place, or of my function to determine. 
When oppressions grow too great and universal 
to be borne, nature or necessity may find a reme- 
dy. But if a private person reasonably expects 
pardon, upon his amendment, for all faults that 
are not capital, it wpuld be a hard condition in- 
deed, not to give the same allowance to a prince ; 
who' must see with other men's eyes, and hear 
with other men's ears, which are often wilfully 
blind and deaf. Such was the condition of the 
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inartyr ; and is so, in some degree, of all other 
princes. Yet this we may justly say in defence 
of the common people in all civilized nations, 
that it must be a very bad government indeed, 
where the body of the subjects will not rather 
choose to live in peace and obedience, than take 
up arms on pretence of faults in the administra- 
tion, unless where the vulgar are deluded by false 
preachers to grow fond of new visions and fancies 
m religion ; which, managed by dexterous men, 
for sinister ends of malice, envy, or ambition, 
have often made whole nations run mad. This 
was exactly the case in the whole progress of that 
great rebellion, and the murder of king Charles I. 
But the late revolution under the prince of Orange 
was occasioned by a proceeding directly con- 
trary, the oppression and injustice there begin- 
ning from tne throne : for that unhappy prince, 
king James II. , did not only invade our laws and 
liberties, but would have forced a false religion 
upon his subjects, for Avhich he was deservedly re- 
jected, since there could be no other remedy found, 
or at least agreed on. But, under the blessed 
martyr, the deluded people would have forced 
many false religions, not only on their fellow- 
subjects, but even upon their sovereign himself, 
and at the same time invaded all his undoubted 
rights ; and because he would not comply, raised 
a horrid rebellion, wherein, by the permission of 
God, they prevailed, and put their sovereign to 
death, like a common crimmal, in the face of the 
world. 

Therefore, those who seem to think they can- 
not otherwise justify the late revolution, and the 
change of the succession, than by lessening the 
guilt of the puritans^ do certainly put the greatest 
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affront imaginable upon the present powers, by 
supposing any relation or resemblance between 
that rebellion and the late revolution ; and, con- 
sequently, that the present establishment is to be 
defended by the same arguments which those 
usurpers made use of, who, to obtain their tyran*- 
ny, trampled under foot all the laws both of God 
and man. 

One great design of my discourse was, to give 
you warning against running into either extreme 
of two bad opinions with relation to obedience. 
As kings are called gods upon earth, so some 
would allow them an equal power with God over 
all laws and ordinances; and that the liberty, 
and property, and life, and religion of the sub- 
ject, depended wholly upon the breath of the 
prince ; which however, I hope, was never meant 
by those who pleaded for passive obedience. And 
this opinion hath not been confined to that party 
which was first charged with it ; but had some- 
times gone over to the other, to serve many an 
evil turn of interest or ambition ; who have been 
as ready to enlarge prerogative, where they could 
find their own account, as the highest maintainers 
of it. 

On the other side, some look upon kings as an- 
swerable for every mistake or omission in govern- 
ment, and bound to comply with the most unrea- 
sonable demands of an unquiet faction ; which 
was the case of those who persecuted the blessed 
martyr of this day from his throne to the scaf* 
fold. 

Between these two extremes, it is easy, from 
what hath been said, to choose a middle ; to be 
good and loyal subjects, yet, according to your 
power, faithful assertors of your religion and li- 
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berties ; to avoid all broachers, and preachers of 
newfangled doctrines in the church ; to be strict 
observers of the laws, which cannot be justly- 
taken from you without your own consent : in 
jhort, " to obey God and the king, and meddle 
not with those who are given to change," 

Which that you may all do, &c, . 
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SERMON VII. 



ON FALSE WITNESS* 



EXODUS, XX. 16". 

Thou shalt not bear false Witness against thy 

Neighbour. 

In those great changes that are made in a coun- 
try by the prevailing of one party over another; 
it is very convenient that the prince, and those 
who are in authority under him, should use all 
just and proper methods for preventing any mis- 
chief to the public from seditious men. And go- 
vernors do well, when they encourage any good 
subject to discover (as his duty oblige th him) 



* The Dean, in consequence of his political opinions, and 
the firmness with which he avowed them, was often exposed to 
danger and prosecution, by informers of various descriptions. He 
was, therefore, well qualified to place before his congregation 
the danger to public order and individual liberty, as well as to 
religion and morality, from the pestilent tribe, the Ddatores of 
the Roman empire. 
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whatever plots or conspiracies may be any way 
dangerous to the state: neither are they to be 
blamed even when they receive informations from 
bad men, in order to find out the truth, when it 
concerns the public welfare. Every one, indeed, 
is naturally incliiied to have an ill opinion of an 
informer; although it is not impossible but an 
honest man may be called by that name. For 
whoever knoweth any thing, the telling of which 
would prevent some great evil to his prince, his 
country, or his neighbour, is bound in conscience 
to reveal it. But the mischief is, that, when par- 
ties are violently inflamed, which seemeth unfor- 
tunately to be our case at present, there is never 
wanting a set of evil instruments, who, either out 
of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy lucre, are 
always ready to offer their services to the prevail- 
ing side, and become accusers of their brethren, 
without any regard to truth or charity. Holy 
David numbers this among the chief of his suffer- 
ings ; " False witnesses are risen up against me, 
and such as breathe out cruelty."* Our Saviour 
and his apostles did likewise undergo the same 
distress, as we read both in the Gospels and the 
Acts. 

Now, because the siri of false witnessing is so 
horrible and dangerous in, itself, and so odious to 
God and man ; and because the bitterness of too 
many among us is risen to such a height, that it 
is not easy to know where it will stop, or how far 
some weak and wicked minds may be carried by 
a mistaken zeal, a malicious temper, or hope of 
reward, to break this great commandment deliver- 



* Psalm xxvii. 12. 
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ed in the text : therefore, in order to prevent this- 
evil, and the consequences of it, at least among 
you who are my hearers, I shall, 

I. Firsts Show you several ways by which a man 
may be called a false witness against his neigh- 
bour. (/'. 

II. Secondly y I shall give you some rules for your 
conduct and behaviour, in order to defend 
yourselves against the malice and cunning of 
false accusers. 

III. And lastly^ I shall conclude with showing 
you, very briefly, how far it is your duty, as 
good subjects and good neighbours, to bear 
faithful witness, when you are lawfully called 
to it by those in authority, or by the sincere 
advice of your own consciences. 

I. As to the first, there are several ways by 
which a man may be justly called a false witness 
against his neighbour. 

Firsty According to the direct meaning of the 
word, when a man accuseth his neighbour with- 
out the least ground of truth. So we read, *^ that 
Jezabel hired two sons of Belial to accuse Naboth 
for blaspheming God and the king, for which, 
although he was entirely innocent, he was stoned 
to death." And in our age it is not easy to tell 
how maiiy men have lost their lives, been ruined 
in their fortunes, and put to ignominious punish- 
ment, by the downright perjury of false wit- 
nesses ! the law itself in such cases being not able 
to protect the innocent. But this is so horrible. 
a crime, that it doth not need to be aggravated 
by words. 

A second way by which a man becometh % 

n 
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false witness is, when he mixeth falsehood and 
truth together, or concealeth some circumstances, 
which, if they were told, would destroy the false- 
hoods he uttereth. So the two false witnesses who 
accused our Saviour before the chief priests, by a 
very little perverting of his words, would have 
made him guilty of a capital crime : for so it was 
among the Jews to prophesy any evil against the 
temple : This fellow said, " I am able to destroy 
the temple of God, and to build it in three days ;" 
whereas the M^'ords, as pur Saviour spoke them, 
were to another end, and differently expressed : 
for when the Jews asked him to shew them a sign, 
he said ; " Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up." In such cases as these, an in- 
nocent man is half confounded, and looketh as 
if he were guilty, since he neither can deny his 
words, nor perhaps readily strip them from the 
malicious additions of a false witness. 

Thirdly^ A man is a false M'itness, when, in ac- 
cusing his neighbour, he endeavours to aggravate 
bv his gestures and tone of his voice, or when he 
cnargeth a man with words which were only re- 
peated or quoted from somebody else. As if any 
one should tell me that he heard another speak 
certain dangerous and seditious speeches, and I 
should immediately accuse him for speaking them 
himself; and so drop the only circumstance that 
made him innocent. This was the case of St. 
Stephen. The false witness said, " This man 
ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against 
this holy place and the law." Whereas St Stephen 
said no such words ; but only repeated some pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah or Malachi, which threatened 
Jerusalem with destruction if it did not repent : 
however, by the fury of the people, this innocent 
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holy person was stoned to death for words he 
never spoke. 

. Fourthly^ The blackest kind of false, witnesses 
are those, who do the office. of the devil, by 
tempting their brethren in order to betray them. 
I cannot call to mind any instances of this kind 
mentioned in holy scripture. But I am afraid 
this vile practice hath been too much. followed in 
the world. When a man's temper hath been so 
soured by misfortunes and hard usage, that per- 
haps he hath reason enough to complain ; then 
one of these seducers, under the pretence of 
friendship, will seem to lament his case, urge the 
hardships he hath suffered, and endeavour to raise 
his passions, until he hath said something that 
a malicious informer can pervert or aggravate 
against him in a court of justice. 

Fifthly^ Whoever beareth witness against his 
neighbour, out of a principle of malice and re* 
venge, from any old grudge, or hatred, to his per- 
son, such a man is a false witness in the sight of 
God, although what he says be true ; because the 
motive or cause is evil, not to serve his prince or 
country, but to gratify his own resentments. And 
therefore, although a man thus. accused may be 
very justly punished by the law, yet this doth by 
no means acquit the accuser ; who, instead of re- 
garding the public service, intended only to glut 
his private rage and spite. 

Hixthly^ I number among false witnesses, all 
those who make a trade of being informers in 
hope of favour or reward ; and to this end employ 
their time, either by listening in public places, to 
catch up an accidental word ; or in corrupting 
men's servants to discover any unwary expression 
of their master ; or thrusting themselves into com- 
pany^ and then using the most indecent scurrilous 
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language; fastening a thousand falsehoods and 
scandals upon a whole party, on purpose to provoke 
such an answer as they may turn to an accusation. 
And truly this ungodly race is said to be grown 
so numerous, that men of different parties can 
hardly converse together with any security. Even 
the pulpit hath not been free from the misrepre 
sentation of these informers ; of whom the clergy 
have not wanted occasions to complain with holy 
David : " They daily mistake my words, all they 
imagine is to do me evil." Nor is it any wonder 
at all, that this trade of informing should be now 
in a flourishing condition, since our case is mani* 
festly thus : We are divided into .two parties, with 
very little charity or temper toward each other : 
the prevailing side may talk of past things as they 
please, with security ; and generally do it in the 
most provoking words they can invent; while 
those who are down, are sometimes tempted to 
speak in favour of a lost cause, and therefore, 
without great caution, must needs be often caught 
tripping, and thereby furnish plenty of materials 
for witnesses and informers. 

Lastly, Those may be well reckoned among 
false witnesses against their neighbour, who bring 
him into trouble and punishment by such accusa^^ 
tions as are of no consequence at all to the public, 
nor can be of any other use but to create vexa- 
tion. Such witnesses are those who cannot hear 
an idle intemperate expression, but they must 
immediately run to the magistrate to inform ; or, 
perhaps wrangling in their cups overnight, when 
they were not able to speak or apprehend three 
words of common sense, will pretend to remem- 
ber every thing the next morning, and think 
themselves very properly qualified to be .accusers 
of their brethren. God be thanked, the throne 
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of our king is too firmly settled to be s:haken by 
the folly and rashness of every sottish companion. 
And I do not in the least doubt, that when those 
in power begin to observe the falsehood, the pre- 
varication, the aggravating manner, the treachery 
and seducing, the malice and revenge, the love of 
lucre, and, lastly, the trifling accusations in too 
many wicked people; they will be as ready to 
discourage every sort of those whom I have num- 
bered among false witnesses, as they will be to 
countenance honest men, who, out of a true zeal 
to their prince and country, do, in the innocence 
of their hearts, freely discover whatever they may 
apprehend to be dangerous to either. A good 
Christian will think it sufficient to reprove his 
brother for a rash unguarded word, where there 
is neither danger nor evil example to be appre- 
hended; or, if he will not amend by reproof, 
avoid his conversation. 

II. And thus much may serve to show the se- 
veral ways whereby a man may be said to be a 
false witness against his neighbour, I might 
have added one kind more, and it is of those who 
inform against their neighbour out of fear of pu- 
nishment to themselves ; which, although it be 
more excusable, and hath less of malice than any 
of the rest, cannot however be justified. I go on 
therefore, upon the second head, to give you some 
rules for your conduct and behaviour, in order to 
defend yourselves against the malice and cunning 
of false accusers. 

It is readily agreed, that innocence is the best 
protection in the world ; yet that it is not always 
sufficient without some degree of prudence, our 
Saviour himself intimateth to us, by instructing 
his disciples ^^ to be wise as serpents, as well as in- 
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nocent as doves." But if ever innocencq be too 
weak a defence, it is chiefly so in jealous and sus- 
picious times, when factions are arrived to a high 
pitch of animosity, and the minds of men, instead 
of beingi warmed by a true zeal for religion, are 
inflamed only by party fury. Neither is virtue 
itself a suflicient security in such times, because 
it is not allowed to be virtue, otherwise than as it 
hath a mixture of party. 

However, although virtue^ and innocence are 
no infallible defence against perjury, malice, 'and 
subornation, yet 'they arc great supports for ena- 
bling us to bear those evils with temper and re- 
signation ; and it is an unspeakable comfort to a 
good man, under the malignity of evil mercenary 
tongues, that a few years will carry his appeal to 
a higher tribunal, where false witnesses, instead 
of daring to bring accusations before an all-seeing 
Judge, will call for mountains to cover them. 
As for earthly judges, they seldom have it in 
their power, and God knows whether they have it 
in their will, to mingle mercy with justice ; they 
are so far from knowing the hearts of the accuser 
or the accused, that they cannot know their own ; 
and their understanding is frequentlv biassed, al* 
though their intentions be just They are often 
prejudiced to causes, parties, and persons, through 
the infi^rmity of human nature, without being 
sensible themselves that they are so : and there^ 
fore, although God may pardon their errors here, 
he certainly will not ratify their sentences here- 
after. 

However, since, as we have before observed, 
our Saviour prescribeth to us to be not only 
harmless as doves, but wise as serpents ; give me 
leave to prescribe to you some rules, which the 
most ignorant person may follow for the conduct 
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of his life, with safely in perilous times; against 
false accusers. 

1st, Let me advise you to have nothing at all 
to do with that which is commonly called politics, 
or the government of the world, in the nature of 
which it is certain you are utterly ignorant ; and 
when your opinion is wrong, although it pro- 
ceeds from ignorance, it shall be an accusation 
against you. Besides, opinions in government 
are right or wrong, just according to the humour 
and disposition of the times ; and unless you have 
judgment to distinguish, you may be punished 
at one time for what you would be rewarded in 
another. 

2dly, Be ready at all times, in your words and 
actions, to show your loyalty to the king that 
reigns over you. This is the plain manifest doc- 
trine of holy scripture : " Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake, whe- 
ther it be to the king as supreme," &c. And ano- 
ther apostle telleth us, " The powers that be are 
ordained of God." Kings are the ordinances of 
man by the permission of God, and they are or- 
dained of God by his instrument man. The 
powers that be, the present powers, which are or- 
dained by God, and yet in some sense are the 
ordinances of man, are what you must obey, 
without presuming to examine into rights and 
titles ; neither can it be reasonably expected, that 
the powers in being, or in possession, should suffer 
their title to be publicly disputed by subjects 
without severe punishment. And to say the 
truth, there is no duty in religion more easy to 
the generality of mankind, than obedience to 
government; I say to the generality of mankind ; 
because, while their law, and property, and reli- 
gion are preserved, it is of no great consequence 
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to them by whom they are governed, and there- 
fore they are under no temptation to desire a 
change. 

Sdly, In order to prevent any charge from the 
malice of false witnesses, be sure to avoid intern* 
perance. If it be often so hard for men to govern 
their tongues when they are in their right senses, 
how can they hope to do it when they are heated 
with drink ? In those cases most men regard not 
what they say, and too many not what they swear ; 
neither will a man's memory, disordered with 
drunkenness, serve to defend himself, or satisfy 
him whether he were guilty or not. 

4thly, Avoid as much as possible, the conver- 
sation of those people who are given to talk of 
public persons and affairs, especially of those 
whose opinions in such matters are different from 
yours. I never once knew any disputes of this 
kind managed with tolerable temper; but on 
both sides they only agree as much as possible to 
provoke the passions of each other : indeed with 
this disadvantage, that he who argueth on the 
side of power may speak securely the utmost his 
malice can invent ; while tlie other lietli every 
moment at the mercy of an informer ; and the 
law, in these cases, will give no allowance at all 
for passion, inadvertency, or the highest provoca- 
tion. 

III. I come now, in the last place, to show you 
how far it is your duty, as good subjects and good 
neighbours, to bear faithful witness when you are 
lawfully called to it by those in authority, or by 
the sincere advice of your own consciences. 

In what I have hitherto said, you easily find, 
that I do not talk of bearing witness in general, 
which is and may be lawful upon a thousand ac- 
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counts, in relation to property and other matters, 
and wherein there are many scandalous corrup- 
tions almost peculiar to this country, which would 
require to be handled by themselves. But I have 
confined my discourse only to that branch of 
bearing false witness whereby the public is in- 
jured, in the safety or honour of the prince, or 
those in authority under him. 

In order therefore to be a faithful witness, it is 
first necessary that a m^ doth not undertake it 
from the least prospect of any private advantage 
to himself. The smallest mixture of that leaven 
will sour the whole lump. Interest will infallibly 
bias his judgment, although he be ever so firmly 
resolved to say nothing but truth. He cannot 
serve God and mammon : but as interest is the 
chief end, he will use the most effectual means to 
advance it. He will aggravate circumstances to 
make his testimony valuable ; he will be sorry if 
the person he accuseth should be able to clear 
himself ; in short, he is labouring a point which 
he thinks necessary to his own good ; and it would 
be a disappointment to him, that his neighbour 
should prove innocent. 

2dly, Every good subject is obliged to bear 
witness against his neighbour, for any action or 
words, the telling of which would be of disadvan- 
tage to the public, and the concealment dangerous, 
or of ill example. Of this nature are all plots and 
conspiracies against the peace of a nation ; all 
disgraceful words against a prince, such as clearly 
discover a disloyal and rebellious heart. But, 
where our prince and country can possibly re- 
ceive no damage or disgrace ; where no scandal 
or ill example is given; and our neighbour, it 
may be, provoked by us, happeneth privately to 
drdp a rash or indiscreet wdrdj, which in strict- 
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ness of law might bring him under trouble, per- 
haps to his utter undoing ; there we are obliged, 
we ought to proceed no farther than warning and 
reproof. 

In describing to you the several kinds of false 
witnesses, I haye-made it less necessary to dwell 
much longer upon this head : because a faithful 
witness, like every thing else, is known by his 
contrary : Therefore it would be only a repetition 
of what I have already said, to tell you that the 
strictest truth is required in a witness ; that he 
should be wholly free from malice against the 
person he accuses ; that he should not aggravate 
the smallest circumstance ag*ainst the criminal, 
nor conceal the smallest in his favour; and to 
crown all, though I have hinted it before, that 
the only cause or motive of his undertaking an 
office, so subject to censure, and so difficult to 
perform, should be the safety and service, of his 
prince and country. 

Under these conditions and limitations (but not 
otherwise,) there is no manner of doubt but a 
good man may lawfully and justly become a wit- 
ness in behalf of the public, and may perform 
that office (in its own nature not very desirable,) 
with honour and integrity. For the command in 
the text is positive, as well as negative ; that is to 
say, as we are directed not to bear false witness 
against our neighbour, so we are to bear true. 
Next to the word of God, and the advice of 
teachers, every man's conscience, strictly exami- 
ned, will be his best director in this weighty point: 
and to that I shall leave him. 

It might perhaps be thought proper to have 
added something by way of advice to those who 
are unhappily engaged in this abominable trade 
and sin of bearing false witness ; but I am far 
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from believing or supposing any of that destruc- 
tive tribe are now my hearers, I look upon them 
as a sort of people that seldom frequent these, 
holy places, where they can hardly pick up any 
materials to serve their turn, unless they think it 
worth their while to misrepresent or pervert the 
words of the preacher : And whoever is that way 
disposed, I doubt, cannot be in a very good con- 
dition to edify and reform himself by what he 
heareth. God in his mercy preserve us from all 
the guilt of this grievous sin forbidden in my 
text, and from the snares of those who are guilty 

of it. 

I shall conclude with one or two precepts given 
by MoSeS, from God, to the children of Israel, in 
the xxiiid of Exod. 1,2. 

" Thou shalt not raise a false report : Put not 
thine hand with the wicked, to be an unrighteous 

witness. 

" Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil ; 
neither shalt thou speak in a cause to decline af^ 
ter many, to wrest judgment." 

Now to God the Father, &c. 
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SERMON VIII. 



ON 

THE POOR MAN'S CONTENTMENT. 



- ' 



PHILIPPIANS, iv. 11. 

* 
I 

I have learned^ in whatsoever state I am, therewith 

to be content. 



The holy scripture is full of expressions to set 
forth the miserable condition of man during the 
whole progress of his life ; his weakness, pride, 
and vanity ; his unmeasurable desires, and perpe- 
tual disappointments ; the prevalency of his pas- 
sions, and the corruptions of his reason; his de- 
luding hopes, and his real as well as imaginary 
fears ; his natural and artificial wants ; his cares 
and anxieties ; the diseases of his body, and the 
diseases of his nfiind ; the shortness of his life ; his 
dread of a future state, with his carelessness to 
prepare for it : and the wise men of all ages have 
made the same reflections. 

But all these are general calamities, from which 
none are excepted; and being without remedy, it 
is vain to bewail them. The great question^ long 
debated in the world, is, whether the rich or the 
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poor are the least miserable of the two ? It is 
certain, that no rich man ever desired to be poor, 
and that most, if not all poor men, desire to be 
rich ; whence it may be argued, that, in all ap- 
pearance, the advantage lieth on the side of 
wealth, because both parties agree in preferring 
it before poverty. But this reasoning will be 
found to be false ; for I lay it down as a certain 
truth, that God Almighty hath placed all men 
upon an equal foot, with respect to their happi- 
ness in this world, and the capacity of attaining 
their salvation in the next ; or, at least, if there 
be any difference, it is not to the advantage of 
the rich and the mighty. Now, since a great 
part of those who usually make up our congrega- 
tions are not of considerable station, and many 
among them of the lower sort, and since the 
meaner people are generally and justly charged 
with the sin of repining and murmuring at their 
own condition, to which, however, their betters 
are sufficiently subject (although, perhaps, for 
shame, not always so loud in their complaints,) 
I thought it might be useful to reason upon this 
point in as plain a manner as I can. I shall there-* 
fore show, first, that the poor enjoy many tempo'- 
ral blessings, which arc not common to the rich 
and the great : and likewise, that the rich and the 
great are subject to many temporal evils, which 
are not common to the poor. 

But here I would not be misunderstood ; per* 
haps, there is not a word more abused than that 
of the poor, or wherein the world is more gene- 
rally mistaken. Among the number of those 
who beg in our streets, or are half-starved at 
home, or languish in prison for debt, there is 
hardly one in a hundred who doth not owe his 
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misfortunes to his own laziness, or drunkenness, 
or worse vices. 

To these he owes those very diseases, which 
often disable him from getting his bread. Such 
wretches are deservedly unhappy : they can only 
blame themselves ; and when we are commanded 
to have pity on the poor, these are not under- 
stood to be of the number. 

It is true, indeed, that sometimes honest en- 
deavouring men are reduced to extreme want, 
even to the begging of alms, by losses, by acci- 
dents, by diseases, and old age, without any fault 
of their own : but these are very few in compa- 
rison of the other ; nor would their support be 
any sensible burden to the public, if the charity 
of well-disposed persons were not intercepted by 
those common strollers, who are most importu- 
nate, and who least deserve it. These, indeed, 
are properly and justly called the poor, whom it 
should be our study to find out and distinguish, by 
making them partake of our superfluity and 
abundance. ^ 

But neither have these any thing to do with 
my present snbject ; for, by the poor, I only in- 
tend the honest industrious artificer, the meaner 
sort of tradesmen, and the labouring man, who 
getteth his bread by the sweat of his brows, in 
town or country, and who make the bulk of man- 
kind among us. 

First y I shall therefore show, that the poor (in 
the sense I understand the word) do enjoy ma- 
ny temporal blessings, which are not common 
to the rich and great; and likewise, that the 
rich and great are subject to many temporal 
evils, which are not common to the poor. 

»Secondhff From th^ arguments offered to prove 
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the foregoing head, I shall draw some observa*^ 
tions that may be useful for your practice. 

I. As to the first : Health, we know, is gene- 
rally allowed to be the best of all earthly posses- 
sions, because it is that without which we can 
have no satisfaction in any of the rest. For riches 
are of no use, if sickness taketh from us the abi- 
lity of enjoying them ; and power and greatness 
are then only a burden. Now, if we would look 
for health, it must be in the humble habitation 
of the labouring man, or industrious artificer, wha 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, and 
usually live to a good old age, with a great de- 
gree of strength and vigour. 

The refreshment of the body by sleep is ano- 
ther great happiness of the meaner sort. Their 
rest is not disturbed by the fear of thieves and 
robbers, nor is it interrupted by surfeits of intem- 
perance. Labour and plain food supply the want 
of quieting draughts ; and the wise man telleth 
us, that the sleep of the labouring man is sweet« 
As to children, which are certainly accounted of 
as a blessing, even to the poor, where industry is 
not wanting; they are an assistance to honest 
parents, instead of being a burden; they are 
healthy and strong, and fit for labour ; neither is 
the father in fear, lest his heir should be ruined 
by an unequal match : nor is he solicitous about 
his rising in the world, farther than to be able to 
get his bread. 

The poorer sort are not the objects of general 
hatred or envy ; they have no twinges of ambi- 
tion, nor trouble themselves with party quarrels, 
or state divisions. The idle rabble, who follow 
their ambitious leaders in such cases, do not fall 
within my description of the poorer aort ; for it 
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ui plain, I mean only the honest industrious poor 
in town or country, who are safest in times of 
public disturbance, in perilous seasons, and pub- 
lic revolutions, if they will be quiet, and do their 
business ; for artificers and husbandmen are ne- 
cessary in all governments : but, in such seasons^ 
the rich are the public mark, because they are 
oftentimes of no use but to be plundered ; like 
some sort of birds, who are good for nothing but 
their feathers ; and so fall a prey to the strongest 
side. 

Let us proceed; on the other side, to examine 
the disadvantages that the rich and the great lie 
under, with respect to the happiness of the pre- 
sent life. 

First then ; While health, as we have said, is 
the general portion of the lower sort, the gout, 
the dropsy, the stone, th6 cholic, and all other 
diseases, are continually haunting the palaces 
of the rich and the great, as the natural at- 
tendants upon laziness and luxury. Neither 
does the rich man eat his sumptuous fare with 
half the appetite and relish, that even the beg- 
gars do the crumbs which fall from his table : 
but, on the contrary, he is full of loathing and 
disgust, or at best of indifference, in the midst of 
plenty. Thus their int^mperapce shortens their 
lives, without pleasing thejr appetites. 

Business, fear, guilt, design, anguish, and vex- 
ation, are coptinually buzziqg about the curtains 
of the rich ^i^d the powerful, and will hardly suf- 
fer them to close their ey^s, unless when they 
are dozed with the fumes of strong liquors. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that the rich 
want but few things ; their wants are more nu- 
merous, more craving, and urgent, than those of 
poorer men : for these endeavour only at the ne- 

VOL, VIII. p 
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cessaries of life, which make them happy, and 
they think no farther : but the diesire of power 
and wealth is endless, and therefore itnpdissifaile to 
be satisfied with any acquisitions* 

If riches were so great a blessing as thcgr are 
commonly thought, they would at least hate thia 
advantage, to give their owners cheerful hearts 
and countenances ; they would often stir them 
up to express their thankfulness to God, and dis- 
cover their satisfaction to the world. But, in 
factj the contrary to all this is true. Eor, where 
are there more cloudy brows, more melancholy 
hearts, or more ingratitude to their great Bene- 
factor, than among those who abound in wealth ? 
And indeed, it is natural that it should be so, be- 
cause those men, who covet things that are hard 
to be got, must be hard to please ; whereas a small 
thing maketh a poor man happy ; and great losses 
cannot befal him. 

It is likewise worth considering, how few 
among the rich have procured their wealth by 
just measures. How many owe their fortunes to 
the sins of their parents, how many more to their 
own ? If men's titles were to be tried before a 
true court of conscience, where false swearing, 
and a thousand vile artifices (that are well known, 
and can hardly be avoided in human courts of 
justice) would avail nothing; how many would 
be ejected with infamy and disgrace ! How ma- 
ny grow considerable by breach of trust, by bri- 
bery and corruption ? how many have sold their 
religion, with the rights and liberties of them- 
selves and others, for power and employments ? 

And it is a mistake to think, that the most har- 
dened sinner, who oweth his possessions or titles 
to any such wicked arts of thieving, can have 
true peace of mind, under the reproaches pf a 
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guilty conscience, and amid the cries of rained 
widows and orphans. 

I know not one real advantage that the rich 
have over the poor, except the power of doing 
good to others ; but this is an advantage which 
God hath not given wicked men the grace to 
make use of. The wealth acquired by evil means 
was never employed to good ends : for that would 
be to divide the kingdom of Satan against itself. 
Whatever hath been gained by fraud, avarice, op- 
pression, and the like, must be preserved and in* 
creased by the same methods. 

I shall add but one thing more upon this headj 
which I hope will convince you, that God (whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts) never intended 
riches or power to be necessary for the happi- 
ness of mankind in this life ; because it is certain, 
that there is not one single good quality of the 
mind absolutely necessary to obtain them, where 
men are resolved to be rich at any rate ; neither 
honour, justice, temperance, wisdom, religion, 
truth, nor learning ; for a slight acquaintance of 
the world will inform us, that there have been 
many instances of men, in all ages, who have ar- 
rived at great possessions and great dignities, by 
cunning, fraud, or flattery, without any of these, 
or any other virtues that can be named. Now, if 
riches and greatness were such blessings, that 
good men without them could not have their share 
of happiness in this life; how cometh it to pass, 
that God should suffer them to be often dealt to 
the worst, and most profligate of mankind ; that 
they should be generally procured by the most 
abominable means, and applied to the basest and 
most wicked uses ? This oug^t not to be con* 
ceived of a just, a merciful, a wise, and almighty 
Pcing. We must therefore conclude, that wealtlfei 
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and power are in their own nature, at best, but 
things indifferent, and that a good tnan may he 
equally happy without them ; provided that he 
hath a sufficiency of the common blessings of hu- 
man life to answer all the reasonable and virtuous 
demands of nature, which his industry will pro- 
vide, and sobriety will prevent his wanting. — 
Agur's prayer, : with the reasons of his wish, are 
full to this purpose : " Give me neither poverty 
nor riches. Feed me with food convenient for 
me; lest I be full and deny thee, and say. Who 
is the Lord ? or lest I be poor and steal, and take 
the name of my God in vain." 

From what hath been said, I shall, in the se- 
cond place, offer some considerations, that may 
be useful for your practice. 
. And here, I shall apply myself chiefly to those 
of the lower sort, for whose comfort and satisfacr 
tion this discoursie is principally intended. For, 
having observed the great sin of those who do not 
abound in wealth, to be that of murmuring and 
repining, that God hath dealt his blessings un- 
equally to the sous of men, I thought it would be 
of great use to remove out of your minds so false 
and wicked an opinion, by showing that your 
condition is really happier than most of you ima? 
gine* ' 

Firsty therefore, it hath been always agreed in 
the world, that the present happiness of mankind 
consisted in the ease of our body, and the quiet 
pf our mind ; but, from what hath been already 
said, it plainly, appears, that neither wealth nor 
power do in any sort contribute to either of these 
two blessing^. IfJ on the contrary, by multiply - 
ing our desires, they inctease our discontents ; if 
they destroy our health, gall us with painful dis- 
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eases, and shorten our life ; if they expose us to 
hatred, to envy, to censure, to a thousand tempta- 
tions, it is not easy to see why a wise man should 
make them his choice, for their own sake, al- 
though it were in his powen Would any of you 
who are in health and strength of body, with mo- 
derate food and raiment, earned by your own 
labour, rather choose to be in the rich man^s bed, 
under the torture of the gout, unable to take 
your natural rest, or natural nourishment, with 
the additional load of a guilty conscience, re- 
proaching you for injustice, oppressions, covct- 
ousness and fraud? No; but you would take 
the riches and power, and leave behind the in- 
cdnveniencies that attend them; and so would 
every man living. But that is more than our 
share, and God never intended this world for 
such a place of rest as we would make it ; for the 
scripture assureth us that it was only designed 
as a place of trial. Nothing is more frequent 
than a man to wish himself in another's condi- 
. tion ; yet he seldom doth it without some reserve : 
he would not be so old j he would not be so sickly ; 
he would not be so cruel ; he would not be so inso- 
lent; he would not be so vicious; he would not 
be so oppressive, so griping, and so on. Whence 
it is plain, that, in their own judgment, men are 
not so unequally dealt with as they would at first 
sight imagine ; for if I would not change my con- 
dition with another man, without any exception or 
reservation at all, I am in reality more happy 
than he. 

Sef^ondhfj You of the meaner sort .are subject 
to fewer temptations than the rich ; and therefore 
youf vices are more unpardonable. Labour sub- 
dueth your appetites to be satisfied with common 
things ; the business of your several callings filleth 
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up your whole time ; so that idleness, which is the 
hane and destruction of virtue, doth not lead you 
into the neighbourhood of sin : your passions are 
cooler, by not being inflamed with excess, and 
therefore the gate and the way that lead to life, 
are not so strait or so narrow to you, as to those 
who live among all the allurements to wicked- 
ness. To serve God with the best of your care 
and understanding, and to be just and true in 
your dealings, is the short sum of your duty, and 
will be the more strictly required of you, because 
nothing lieth in the way to divert you from it. 

ThirdlVf It is plain from what I have said, that 
you of the lower rank have no just reason to com- 
plain of your condition : because, as you plainly 
see, it affordeth you so many advantages, and 
freeth you from so many vexations, so many dis- 
tempers both of body and mind, which pursue 
and torment the rich and powerful. 

Fourthl^j You are to remember and apply, that 
the poorest person is not excused from doing good 
to others, and even relieving the wants of his dis- . 
tressed neighbour^ according to his abilities ; and 
if you perform your duty in this point, you far 
outdo the greatest liberalities of the rich, and will 
accordingly be accepted of by God, and get your 
reward : for it is our Saviour's own doctrine, when 
the widow gave her two mites. The rich give 
out of their abundance ; that is to say, what they 
give, they do not feel it in their way of living : 
but the poor man, who giveth out of his little 
stock, must spare it from the necessary food and 
raiment of himself and his family. And therefore 
our Saviour adds, " That the widow gave more 
than all who went before her ; for she gave au she 
had, even all her living ;'* and so went home ut- 
terly unprovided to supply her necessities. 
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Lastly^ As it appeaveth from what hath beeti 
said^ that you of the lower rank have in reality a 
greater share of happiaesS) your work of salva- 
tion is easier, by your being liable to fewer temp- 
tat\asB ; and as your reward in heaven is much 
fnott certain than it is t6 the rich, if you serious- 
ly perform your duty, for yours is the kingdom 
of heaven : so your neglect of it will be less ex- 
cusable, will meet with fewer allowances from 
God, and will be punished with double stripes ; 
for, the most unknowing ^.mong you cannot plead 
ignorance in what you have been so early taught,*! 
hope so often instructed in, and which is so easy 
to be understood, I mean the art of leading a life 
agreeable to the plain and positive laws of God. 
Perhaps you may think you lie under one disad- 
vantage, which the great and rich have not ; that 
idleness will certainly reduce you to beggary; 
whereas those who abound in wealth, lie under 
no necessity either of labour or temperance, to 
keep enough to live on. But this is indeed one 
part of your happiness, that the lowness of your 
condition in a manner forceth you to what is 
pleasing to God, and necessary for your daily sup- 
port. Thus your duty and interest are always the 
same. 

To conclude ; Since our blessed Lord, instead 
of a rich and honourable station in this world, 
was pleased to choose his lot among men of the 
lower condition; let not those on whom the 
bounty of Providence hath bestowed wealth and 
honours, despise the men who are placed in an 
humble and inferior station ; but rather with their 
utmost power, by their countenance, by their pro- 
tection, by just payment of their honest labour, 
encourage their daily endeavours for the virtuous 
support of themselves and their families. On the 
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other hand, let the poor labour to provide things 
honest in the sight of all men ; and so, with dili-^ 
gence in their several employments, live soberly, 
righteously, and godlily^ in this present world, 
that they may obtain that glorious reward pro- 
mised in the gospel to the poor, I mean the kmg- 
dom of heaven. 

Now to God the Father, 8cc. 
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SERMON IX. 

ON THE CAUSES OF THE 

WRETCHED CONDITION OF IRELAND.* 



PSALM cxUt. is, 14 



That there be no complaining in our streets. Happy 
is the people that is in such a case. 

It is a very melancholy reflection, that such a 
country as ours, which is capable of producing all 
things necessary, and most things convenient for 
life, sufficient for the support of four times the 
number of its inhabitants, should yet lie under the 
heaviest load of misery and want; our streets 
crowded with beggars, so many of our lower sort 
of tradesmen, labourers, and artificers, not able 
to find clothes and food for their families. 

I think it may therefore be of some use to lay 



* This 19 not very properly styled a sermon ; but, considered 
as a political dissertation, it ha^ great merit, and it is highly wor^ 
thy of the subject, and the author. Most of the circumstances 
here founded upon, as the causes of national distress, are the sub- 
ject of separate disquisitions in those political writings connected 
with Ireland. But they are here summed up, and brought into one 
view, and fine opinions expressed form a sort of index to the Dean's 
te&ets upth the state of that country. 
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before you the chief causes of this wretched con- 
dition we are in, and then it will be easier to as^ 
sign what remedies are in our power, toward re- 
moving at least some part of tnese evils. 

For, it is ever to be lamented, that we lie under 
many disadvantages, not by our own faults, which 
are peculiar to ourselves, and of which no other 
nation under heaven hath any reason to com- 
plain. 

I shall,, therefore, first mention some causes of 
our miseries, which I doubt are not to be reme- 
died, until God shall put it in the hearts of those 
who are the stronger, to allow us the common 
rights and privileges of brethren, fellow-subjects, 
and even of mankind* 

The first cause of our. misery is, the intolera- 
ble hardships we lie under in every branch of 
trade, by wnich we are become as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, to our rigorous neigh- 
bours. 

The second cause of our miserable state is, the 
folly, the vanity, and ingratitude, of those vast 
numbersj, who think themselves too good to live 
in the country which gave them birth, and still 
gives them bread ; and rather choose to pass their 
days, and consume their wealth, and draw out 
the very vitals of their mother kingdom, among 
those who heartily despise them. 

These I have but lightly touched on, because 
1 fear they are not to be redressed, and besides, I 
am very sensible how ready some people arc to 
take offence at the honest truth j and for that rea- 
son, I shall omit several other grievances, under 
which we are long likely to groan. 

I shall therefore go on to relate some other 
causes of this nation's poverty, by which> if they 
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continue much longer, it must infallibly sink to 
utter ruin. 

The first is, that monstrous pride and vanity in 
both sexes, especially the weaker sex, who, in the 
rnidst of poverty, are suffered to run into all kind 
of expense, ana extravagance in dress, and par- 
ticularly priding themselves to wear nothing but 
what cometh from abroad, disdaining the growth 
or manufacture of their own country, in those 
articles with which they can be better served at 
home at half the expense ; and this is grown to 
such a height, that they will carry the whole 
yearly rent of a good estate at once on their body. 
And as there is in that sex a spirit of envy, by 
which they cannot endure to see others in a bet- 
ter habit than themselves, so those, whose fortunes 
can hardly support^heir families in the necessa- 
ries of life, trill needs vie with the richest and 
greatest among us, to the ruin of themselves and 
their posterity. 

Neither are the men less guilty of this pernici- 
ous folly, who, in imitation of a gaudiness and 
foppery of dress, introduced of late years into our 
nerghbouririg kingdom, (as fools are apt to imi- 
tate only the defects of their betters) cannot find 
materials in their own country worthy to adorn 
their bodies of clay, while their minds are naked 
of every valuable quality. 

Thus our tradesmen and shopkeejiers, who deal 
in home goods, are left in a starving condition, 
and only those encouraged who ruin the kingdom 
by importing among us foreign vanities. 

Another cause of our low condition is, our 
great luxury ; the chief support of whieh is, the 
materials of it brought to the nation in d^change 
for the few valuable things left us, whereby so 
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many thousand families Want the very necessaries 
of life. 

Thirdly^ In most parts of this kingdom the na- 
tives are, from their infaincy, so given up to idle- 
ness and sloth, that they often choose to beg or 
steal, rather than support themselves with their 
own labour ; they marry without the least view 
or thought of being able to make any provision, 
for their families : and whereas, in all industrious 
nations, children are looked on as a help to their 
parents ; with us, for want of being early trained 
to work, they are an intolerable burden at home, 
and a grievous charge upon the public : as ap- 
peareth from the vast number of ragged and 
naked children in town and country, led about by 
strolling women, trained up in ignorance, and all 
manner of vice. 

Lastly i A great cause of this nation's misery is, 
that Egyptian bondage of cruel, oppressing, co- 
vetous landlords ; expecting that all who live un- 
der them should make bricks without straw ; who 
grieve and envy when they see a tenant of their 
own in a whole coat, or able to afford one com- 
fortable meal in a month ; by which the spirits of 
the people are broken, and made fit for. slavery : 
the farmers and cottagers, almost through the 
whole kingdom, being, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as real beggars, as any of those to whom 
we give our *;liarity in the streets. And these 
cruel landlord^ are every day unpeopling the king- 
dom, by forbidding their miserable tenants to till 
the earth, against common reason and justice, 
and contrary to the practice and prudence of all 
other nations ; by which, numberless families have 
been forced either to leave the kingdom, or s-troU 
iibout,;3ind increase the number of our thieves and 
beggars. 
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Such, ^nd much worse, is our condition at 
present, if I had leisure or liberty to lay it before 
you; and, therefore, the next thing which might 
be considered is, whether there may be any pro- 
l)able remedy found, at least against sonie part 
of these evils ; for most of them are wholly des* 
perate. 

But this being too large a subject to be now 
handled, and the intent of my discourse confining 
me to give some directions concerning the poor 
of the city, I shall keep myself within those li- 
Tnits. It is indeed in the power of the lawgivers 
to found a school in every parish of the kingdom, 
for teaching the meaner and poorer sort of chil- 
dren to speak and to read the English tongue, 
and to provide a reasonable maintenance for the 
teachers. This would, in time, abolish that part 
of barbarity and ignorance, for which our natives 
are so despised by all foreigners : this would bring 
them to think and act according to the rules of 
reason, by which a spirit of industry, and thrift, 
and honesty would be introduced among them. 
And, indeed, considering how small a tax would 
suffice for such a work, it is a public scandal that 
such a thing should never have been endeavour- 
ed, or perhaps so much as thought on. ^ 

To supply the want of such a law, several pious 
persons, in many parts of this kingdom, have been 
prevailed on, by the great endeavours and good 
example set them by the clergy, to erect charity- 
schools in several parishes, to which very often 
the richest parishioners contribute the least. In 
those schools, children are, or ought to be, trained 
up to read and write, and cast accounts; and 
these children should, if possible, be of honest 
parents, gone to decay through age, sickness, or 
other unavoidable calamity, by the hand of God; 
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not the brood of wicked strollers ; for it is by n^ 
means reasonable that the charity of well-inclined 
people should be applied to encourage the lewd- 
ness of those profligate, abandojied women, who 
crowd our streets with their borrowed or spurious 
issue. 

In those hospitals which have good foundations 
and rents to support them, whereof, to the scan- 
dal of Christianity, there are very few in this king- 
dom ; I say, in such hospitals, the children main- 
tained ought to be only of decayed citizens and 
freemen, and be bred up to good trades. But in 
these small parish charity-schools, which have no 
support but the casual good-will of charitable 
people, I do altogether disapprove the custom of 
putting the children apprentice, except to the 
very meanest trades ; otherwise the poor honest 
citizen, who is just able to bring up his child, and 
pay a small sum of money with nim to a good 
master, is wholly defeated, and the bastard issue, 
perhaps of some beggar, preferred before him. 
And hence we come to be so overstocked with 
apprentices and journeymen, more than our dis- 
couraged country can employ; and, I fear, the 
greatest part of our thieves, pickpockets, and 
other vagabonds, are of this number. 

Therefore, in order to make these parish cha- 
rity-schools of great and universal use, I agree 
with the opinion of many wise persons, that a new 
turn should be given to this whole matter. 

I think there is no complaint more just than 
what we find in almost every family, of the folly 
and ignorance, the fraud and knavery, the idle- 
ness and viciousness, the wasteful squandering 
temper of servants ; who are, indeed, become one 
of tne many public grievances of the kingdom ; 
whereof, I believej there are few masters that now 
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hear mc, who are not convinced by their own ex- 
perience. And I am very confident, that more 
families, of all degrees, have been ruined by the 
corruptions of servants, than by all other causes 
put together. Neither is this to be wondered at, 
when we consider from what nurseries so many of 
them are received into our houses. , The first is 
the tribe of wicked boys, wherewith most corners 
of this town are pestered, who haunt public doors.. 
These, having been bom of beggars, and bred to 
pilfer as soon as they can go or speak, as years 
come on, are employed in the lowest offices to 
get themselves bread, are practised in all manner 
of villany, and when they are grown up, if they 
are not entertained in a gang of thieves, are forced 
to seek for a service. The other nursery is the 
barbarous and desert part of the country, from 
whence such lads come up hither to seek their 
fortunes, who are bred up from the dunghill in 
idleness, ignorance, lying, and thieving. From 
these two nurseries, I say, a great number of our 
servants come to us, sufficient to corrupt all the 
rest. Thus the whole race of servants in this 
kingdom have gotten so ill a reputation, that 
some persons from England, come over hither 
into great statipns, are said to have absolutely 
refused admitting any servant bom among us 
into their families. Neither can they be justly 
blamed : for, although it is not impossible to find 
an honest native fit for a good service, yet the in- 
quiry is too troublesome, and the hazard too great, 
for a stranger to attempt. 

If we consider the many misfortunes that befal 
private families, it will be found that servants are 
the causes and instruments of them all. Are our 
goods embezzled, wasted, and destroyed ? is our 
house burnt to the ground? it is by the sloth, the 
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drunkenness, or the villany of servants. Are- we 
robbed and murdered in our beds ? it is by confe- 
deracy with our servants. Are we engaged in 
quarrels and misunderstandings with our neigh- 
bours ? these were all begun and inflamed by the 
false, malicious tongues of our servants. Ar^ the 
secrets of our family betrayed, and evil repute 
spread of us ? our servants were the authors. Do 
false accusers rise up against us ? (an evil too fre-? 
quent in this country )r— they have been tamper- 
ing with our servants. Do our children discover 
folly, malice, pride, cruelty, revenge, undutiful- 
pess in their words and actions ? are they seduced 
to lewdness or scandalous marriages ? it is all by 
our servants. Nay, the very mistakes, follies, 
blunders, and absurdities of those in our service, 
^re able to ruffle and discompose the mildest na- 
ture, and are often of such consequence as to put 
>vhole families into confusion. 

Since, therefore, not only oi^r domestic peace 
^nd quiet, and the welfare of our children, but 
even the very safety of our lives, reputations, and 
fortunes, have so great a dependence upon, the 
choice of our servants, I think it would well be- 
come the wisdom of the nation to make some 
provision in so important an affair. But in the 
mean time, ^nd perhap$ to. better purpose, it were 
to be wished, that the children of both sexes, en- 
tertained in the parish chavity-schools, were bred 
up in such a manner, as would give them a teach- 
able disposition, and qualify them to learn what- 
ever is required in any sort of service. For in- 
stance, they should be taught to read and write, 
to know somewhat in casting accounts, to under- 
stand the principles of religion, to practise clean- 
liness, to get a spirit of honesty, industry, and 
thrift, and be severely punished for every neglect 
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ifl any of these particulars. For it is the misfor* 
tune of mankind, that if they are not used to be 
taught in their early childhood, whereby to ac- 
quire what I call a teachable disposition, they 
cannot, without great difHculty, learn the easiest 
thing in the course of their lives, but are always 
awkward and unhandy ; their minds, as well as 
bodies, for want of early practice, growing stiff 
and unmanageable ; as we observe in the sort of 
gentlemen, who, kept from school by the indul- 
gence of their parents but a few years, are never 
able to recover the time they have lost, and grow 
up in ignorance and all manner of vice, whereof 
we have too many examples all over the nation. 
But to return to what I was saying : If these cha- 
rity children were trained up in the manner I 
mentioned, and then bound apprentices in the 
families of gentlemen and citizens Tfor which a 
late law giveth great encouragement), being ac- 
customed from their first entrance to be always 
learning some useful thing, they would learn, in 
a month, more than another, without those ad- 
vantages, can do in a year ; and, in the mean time, 
be very useful in a family, as far as their age and 
strength would allow. And when such children 
come to years of discretion, they will probably be 
a useful example to their fellow-servants ; at least 
they will prove a strong check upon the rest, for 
I suppose every body will allow, that one good, 
honest, diligent servant in a house, may prevent 
abundance of mischief in the family. 

These are the reasons for which I urge this 
matter so strongly, and I hope those who listen 
to me will consider them. 

I shall now say something about that great 
number of poor, who, under the name of common 
beggars, infest our streets, and till our ears wit]i 

VOL. VIII. I 
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liieir continual cries, and craving importunity. 
This I shall venture to call an unnecessary evil^ 
brought upon us from the gross neglect, and want 
of proper management, in those whose duty it is 
to prevent it But^ before I proceed further, let 
me humbly presume to vindicate the justice and 
mercy of God, and hts dealings with mankind* 
Upon this particular he hath not dealt so hardly 
with his creatures as some would imagine, when 
they sec so mtiiy miserable objects ready to pe- 
mh for want: for, it would infallibly be foundi 
upon strict inquiry, that there is hardly one in 
twenty of those miserable objects, who do not 
oM^e tneir present poverty to their own fkults^ to 
their present sloth and negligence, to their indis- 
CTWt marriage, without the least prospect of sup- 
porting a family, to their foolish expensiveness, to 
tlieir drunkenness and other vices, by which they 
have squandered their gettings, and contracted 
diMasfes in their old age. And, to speak freely, 
is it any way reasonable or just, that those who 
have denied themselves many lawful satisfactions 
and conveniencies of life, from a principle of con- 
isdence as well as prudence, that they might not 
be a burden to the public, should be charged 
With supporting others, who have brought them- 
selves to less than a morsel of bread, by their 
idleness, extravagance, and vice ? Yet such, and 
no other, are far the greatest number not only of 
those who beg in our streets, but even of what wc 
call poor decayed housekeepers, whom we are 
apt to pity as real objects of charity, and distin- 
guish taem Irom common beggars, although, in 
truth, they both owe their undoing to the sam^ 
causes ; only the former are too nicely bred to 
endure walking half naked in the streets, or too 
prpiid to o^n th^if wantp, fo]? the artific^r;^ or 
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diher trscdessstan/ who pleadeth be is" grov^ir too 
old to woirk or look after busSiress, and therefore 
expecteth assistance as a decayed houeekeeptef ;< 
may we not ask him, why he did not take care^ 
in his youth and strength of days, to inake som^e 
provision against old age, when he saw so many 
examples before him of people undone by their 
idleness and vicious extravagance? ^nd to go a 
little higher, Whence comfeth it that so nfiany citi- 
zen« and shopkeepers', of the most creditabte 
trade, wh^o once made a good' figtrre, go to decay- 
by their cxpenstviB pride aild vanity, afi^cting 
tb educate and dfess their childrenr above their 
abilities, or the state of life they ought to expect? 

Howevei*, since the best of us have too many 
infirmities to answer for, we ought not to be se- 
vere upon those of others ; and, therefore, if our' 
brother, thi^ough grief, or sickncsfs, or other inca^ 
paeity, is not in a condition to presei^ve his being, 
W6 ought to* support him to the ttest of our power,- 
without reflecting- over seriously on the causes 
thelt brought him to his misery. But in order to^ 
this, and to turn our charity into its proper chan- 
nelj we ought to consider who and where those 
objects ate, whom it ils chiefly incumbent upon 
us to support. 

By the ancient law of this realm, still in force, 
every parish is obliged to maintain its OWA poor;^ 
which, although' some may think to be not very* 
equal, because many parishes are very rich, and 
have few poor among them, and others the coti- 
tKiry;. yet, I think, may be justly defended: for, 
as to remote county parishes,' in the desert part 
of the kingdom; the necessaries of Jife are tnere 
so cheap, that the infirm poor may be provided 
fen with little burden to the inhabitants. But iri 

i; 
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what I am going to say, I shall confine myself 
only to this city ; where we are overrun not only 
with our own poor, but with a far greater num- 
ber from every part of the nation. Now, I say, 
this evil of being encumbered with so many fo- 
reign beggars, who have not the least title to our 
charity, and whom it is impossible for us to sup- 
port, may be easily remedied, if the government 
of this city, in conjunction with the clergy and 
parish officers, would think it worth their care ; 
and I am sure few things deserve it better. For 
if every parish would take a list of those begging 
poor which properly belong to it, and compel 
each of them to wear a badge, marked and num- 
bered, so as to be seen and known by all they 
meet, and confine them to beg within the limits 
of their own parish, severely punishing them when 
they offend, and driving out all interlopers from 
other parishes, we could then make a computa- 
tion of their numbers ; and the strollers from the 
country being driven away, the remainder would 
not be too many for the charity of those who 
pass by to maintain ; neither would any beggar, 
although confined to his own parish, be hindered 
from receiving the charity of the whole town; 
because, in this case, those well-disposed persons 
who walk the streets, will give their charity to 
such whom they think proper objects, wherever 
they meet them, provided they are found in their 
own parishes, and wearing their badges of dis- 
tinction. And, as to those parishes which border 
npop th^ skirts and suburbs of the town, where 
country strollers are used to harbour themselves, 
they must be forced to go back to their homes, 
when they find nobody to relieve them, because 
they want that mark which only gives them li- 
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cence to beg. Upon this point, it were to be 
wished that inferior parish officers had better en- 
couragement given them to perform their duty 
in driving away all beggars, who do not belong 
to the parish, instead of conniving at them, as it 
is said they do, for some small contribution ; for 
the whole city would save much more by ridding 
themselves of many hundred beggars, than they 
would lose by giving parish officers a reasonable 
support. 

It should seem a strange, unaccountable thing, 
that those who have probably been reduced to 
want by riot, lewdness, and idleness, although 
they have assurance enough to beg alms publicly 
from all they meet, should yet be too proud to 
wear the parish badge, which would turn so much 
to their own advantage, by ridding them of such 
great numbers, who now intercept the greatest 
part of what belongeth to them : yet it is certain, 
that there are very many who publicly declare 
they will never wear those badges, and many 
others who either hide or throw them away : but 
the remedy for this is very short, easy, and just, 
by trying them like vagabonds and sturdy beg- 
gars, and forcibly driving them out of the town. 

Therefore, as soon as this expedient of wearing 
badges shall be put in practice, I do earnestly 
exhort all those who hear me, never to give their 
alms to any public beggar, who doth not fully 
comply with this order ; by which our number of 
poor will be so reduced that it will be much 
easier to provide for the rest. Our shop doors 
will be no longer crowded with so many thieves 
and pickpockets, in beggars' habits, nor our 
streets so dangerous to those who are forced to 
walk in the night. 



Thus I baw, ^^ith gre^t ff^eclom, delivered tny 
iibpughts upo|i this subjiect, which so mearly coiir 
^erneth ujs. Il; is certainly a b^ scheme, to any 
Christian ^oufipy, which God h»th blesaed with 
fruitfulme^s, jind wher^ tb<B pwple enjoy the just 
fights 3,nd privUiBgps pf rar^nkjud, that ^i»e shoukl 
be any heggsirs at all- But, alas! among us, 
iyirhere ihp whole natipn itself is almost reduced 
to beggary, by the disadvantages we lie under, 
and the hardships we are forced to bear ; thp la- 
zinpss, igporan^e, thoughtlessness, squandering 
temper, slavish nature, and uncleanly manner of 
living ift the poor popish natives, together with 
the crupl oppressions of their landlords, who de- 
light tP see their vassals in the dust; I say, that 
in .such a j^ation, hpw can we otherwise expect 
th?in tP hp overrun with objects of misery and 
want? Therefore, thpre can be no other method 
tp free this city from so intpler^ble a grievance, 
than by ?nde^voviri|ig, as far ^s in us Jies, that 
the ^urdpp may he more equjilly divided, by con- 
trihuting to maintain our o\vn poor, and forcing 
thp strollers apd vagabonds to return to their se- 
veral homes in the country, th^re to smite the 
conscience of those oppressors who first stripped 
them of fill their sub3tan(:e* 

I might here, if thp time would permit, offer 
many arguments to persuade to works of charity ; 
but you hear them so often from the pulpit, that 
I am willing to hope you may not now want 
them. Besides, my present design was only to 
show where your alms would be best bestowed, 
to the honour of God, your pwn ease and advan- 
tage, the service of your f onptry, and the benefit 
of the poor. I desire you will weigh and con- 
sider what I have spoken, and according to your 
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aevcral stations and abilities, endeavour to put it 
in practice ; and God give you good success. To 
whom, with the Son and Holy Ghost, be all ho- 
nour, &c. 

The grace of our Lord Jesua Christ, &c. 
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SERMON X. 



OH 



SLEEPING IN CHURCH* 



ACTS, XX, 9* 

And there sat in the window a certain young man, 
named Eutjfchus, being fallen into a deep sleep; 
and while Paul was long preaching j he sunk down 
with sk^j and fell down from the third hft^ and 
was taken up dmd. 

I HAVE chosen these words with design, if possi- 
ble, to disturb some part in this audience of half 
an hour's sleep, for the convenience and exercise 
whereof, this place, at this season of the day, is 
very much celebrated. 



* If the following discourse did not prove a lasting and effec- 
tual cure of the malady referred to in the Dean's congregation, 
it must be allowed at least to have possessed the merit of a tem- 
porary remedy ; since it is hardly possible to conceive that any 
one should indulge in slumber during the delivery. 
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There is, indeed, one mortal disadvantage to 
which all preaching is subject ; that those wha, 
by the wickedness of their lives, stand in greatest 
need, have usually the smallest share; for either 
they are absent upon the account of idleness, or 
spleen, or hatred to religion, or in order to doze 
away the intemperance of the week : or, if they 
do come, they are sure to employ their minds 
rather any other way, than regarding or attend- 
ing to the business of the place. 

The accident which happened to this young man 
in the text, hath not been sufficient to discourage 
his successors : but, because the preachers now 
in the world, however they may exceed St Paul 
in the art of setting men to sleep, do extremely 
fall short of him in the working of miracles; 
therefore men are become so cautious, as to 
choose more safe and convenient stations and 
postures for taking their repose, without hazard 
of their persons ; and upon the whole matter, 
choose rather to trust their destruction to a mira- 
cle, than their safety. However, this being not 
the only way by which the lukewarm Christians 
and scorners of the age discover their neglect and 
contempt of preaching, I shall enter expressly in- 
to consideration of this matter, and order my dis^ 
course in the following method : 

First, I shall produce several instances to show 
the great neglect of preaching now among us.. 

Secondlyy I shall reckon up some of the usual 
quarrels men have against preaching. 

T/urdbfj I shall set forth the great evil of this 
neglect and contempt of preaching, and (Hsco- 
ver the real causes whence it proceedeth. 

Lastly, I shall offer some remedies against this 
great and ,p««.U.g evil. ^ 
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Firsts I shall produce certain instances to show 
the great neglect of preaching now among us. 

These may be reduced under two heada. Fir3t, 
men's absence from the service of the church ; 
and ^secondly, their misbehaviour when they arc 
here. 

The first instance of men's neglect, is in their 
frequent Absence from the church. 

There is no excuse so trivial, that will not pass 
upon some men's consciences to excuse their at^ 
tendance at the public worship of God. Some 
are so unfortunate as to be always indisposed on 
the Lord'fi'dajr, and think nothing so unwholc<- 
some 83 the air of a church. Others have their 
aflfairs so oddly contrived, as to be always un- 
luckily prevented by business. With some it is 
a great mark of wit and deep understanding to 
stay at home on Sundays. Others again discover 
strange fits of laziness, that seize them particu- 
larly on that day, and confine them to their beds. 
Others are absent out of mere contempt of reli- 
gion. And, lastly, there are not a few who look 
upon it as a day of rest, and therefore claim the 
privilege of their cattle, to keep the sabbath by 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, after the toil and 
labour of the week* Now in all this, the worst 
circumstance is, that these persons are such, 
whose companies are most required, and who 
staiul most in need of a physician. 

Secondly y Men's great neglect and contempt of 
preaching appear by their misbehaviour when at 
church, 

If the audience were.to be ranked under several 
heads, according to their behaviour when the 
word of God is delivered, how small ja num^ber 
would appear of those 'who receive it as they 
ought ! How much of the seed then sown wpuld 
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^ found to !&U by the w^y-^W?, upQ^ ftony 
gFpu^f Of amoftg thorasj.^ud bow littk good 
gr<>und th^fe woulct be to t^iki? it I A preacher 
xmnnot jkHj^ round from the pulpit, wimya^ ob- 
a^f viii^ that 9ome ^re in g. perpetual vrhi^r, wd, 
by their wr and gesture, give occasion to suspect 
that th^y are iu those very minutes defaiping th^ir 
neiglihour. Otbere have tj>eir wes aud ijnagiaar 
lion epn^tantly engaged in sueh a cirele of ob« 
jectos, perhaps to gratify the «ioist unwarrantable 
desires, that they never on<je attend to th^ busi- 
ness of th^ plaw ; the sound of the preacher'^ 
words do not so mueh as onc^ interrupt thpnu 
Some have their minds wandering among id^e, 
worldly, or vicious thoughts. Some lie at catqh 
to ridiculfc wliatever they hear, and with much 
wit and humour provide a stock of laughter, by 
furnishing themselves from the pulpit. But, of all 
'misbehaviour, none is comparable to that of those 
who come here to sleep. Opium is not so stupi- 
fying to many persons as an afternoon sermo^i. 
Perpetual custom hath so brought it about, that 
the words of whatever preacher, become only a 
sort of uniform sound at a .distance, than which 
nothing is more effectual to lull the senses* For 
that it is the very sound of the sermon which 
bindeth up their faculties, is manifest from hence, 
because they all awake so very regularly as soon as 
it ceasetb, and with much devotion receive the bles.- 
sing, do^ed and besotted with indecencies I am 
ashamed to repeat* 

I proceed, secondly, to reckon up some of the 
usual quarrels men have against preaching, and 
to show the unreasonableness of them. 

3uch unwarrantable behaviour as I have de- 
scribed am^ng Christians, in the house of God, in 
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a solemn assembly, while their faith and duty are 
explained and delivered, have put those who are 
guilty upon inventing some excuses to extenuate 
heir fault : this they do by turning the blame ei- 
ther upon the particular preacher, or upon preach- 
ing in general. First, they object against the par- 
ticular preacher; his manner, his delivery, his 
voice, are disagreeable ; his style and expression 
are flat and slow ; sometimes improper and ab- 
surd ; the matter is heavy, trivial, and insipid ; 
sometimes despicable and perfectly ridiculous; 
or else, on the other side, he runs up into unin- 
telligible speculation, empty notions, and abstract* 
ed nights, all clad in words above usual under- 
standings. 

Secondfyj They object against preaching in ge- 
neral ; it is a perfect road of talk ; they know al- 
ready whatever can be said ; they have heard the 
same a hundred times over. They quarrel that 
preachers do not relieve an old beaten subject 
with wit and invention ; and that now the art is 
lost of moving men's passions, so common among 
the ancient orators of Greece and Rome. These, 
and the like objections, are frequently in the 
mouths of men who despise the foolishness of 
preaching. But let us examine the reasonable- 
ness of them. 

The doctrine delivered by all preachers is the 
same : " So we preach, and so ye believe :" But 
the manner of delivering is suited to the skill 
and abilities of each, which diff^er in preachers, 
just as in the rest of mankind. However, in per- 
sonal dislikes of a particular preacher, are these 
men sure they are always in the right ? do they 
consider how mixed a thing is every audience, 
whose taste and judgment differ, perhaps, every 
day, not only from each other, but themselves ? 
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and how to calculate a discourse that shall exactly 
suit them all, is beyond the force and reach of 
human reason, knowledge, or invention. . Wit and 
eloquence are shining qualities, that God hath 
imparted, in great degrees, to very few ; nor any 
more to be expected, in the generality of any 
rank among men, than riches and honour. But 
farther : if preaching in general be all old and 
beaten, and that tney are already so well ac-^ 
quainted with it, more shame and guilt to them 
who so little edify by it. But, these men, whose 
ears are so delicate as not to endure a plain dis- 
course of religion, who expect a constant supply 
of wit and eloquence on a subject handled so 
many thousand times ; what will they say when 
we turn the objection upon themselves, wno with 
all the rude and profane liberty of discourse they 
take, upon so many thousand subjects, are so dull 
as to furnish nothing but tedious repetitions, and 
little paltry, nauseous common-places, so vulgar, 
so worn, or so obvious, as, upon any other occa- 
sion but that of advancing vice, would be hooted, 
off the stage ? Nor, lastly, are preachers justly 
blamed for neglecting human oratory to move 
the passions, which is not the business of a 
Christian orator, whose office it is, only to work 
upon faith and reason. All other eloquence hath 
been a perfect cheat, to stir up men's passions 
against truth and justice, for the service of a fac- 
tion ; to put false colours upon things, and by an 
amusement of agreeable words, make the worst 
reason appear to be the better. This is certainly, 
not to be allowed in Christian eloquence, and, 
therefore, St Paul took quite the other course ; he 
" came not with the excellency of word?, or en- 
ticing speech of men's wisdom, but in plain evi- 
dence of the Spirit and power." And perhaps it 
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V'as for that te^son the joimg man, Eatjrclnis, 
used to the Grecfan doqnenee, grew tirade aioJd 
fell so fast asleep. 

i go on, Thirdfy, to set forth the gscat eril of 
this neglect and scovn of preachings and to disco- 
Ter the lead causes whence it j>roceffdeth. 

I tlntDk it isohvrous,. that this ireglect of preacii- 
iog hath very mwdi occasioned the §p'eat decay 
of religion among ns. To this maiy be imputeii 
iM> smalJi paTt of that contenvpt soine nuen besttow 
en the clergy ;. fbr^ whoever taJketh without bedn^ 
rcgjardicd, is snre ta be despised. To* this we owey 
iaoE a great measuiitcv the spreadiivg of ath^sm sxsA 
m&icVtty among ns ; tor religion, like all other 
things,, is soone&t put out of eonntmonee by being 
ridiculedt The scorn of preaching nnght perhaps 
have been at first introduced by men: of mrce ears 
and refined taste ;. but it is now become a. spread- 
ing evil, through all degrees^, asd both se^tes ; for,, 
since sleeping, talking, and lanighing, are qflsalitic^ 
sttrfficient to fttindsh out a critic,, the metunest and 
most ignovant have set up a title, and sueceeded) 
in it as weii as thek betters. Thus are the last 
eiFovts of reforming mankind rendered wholly 
useless^ " How shailT they hear," saith the apostle^ 
** without a preachcir ?" But, if they have a pteach* 
er, and make it a point of wit or breeding not to 
hear him, what remedy is left ? To lihis ne^^^t 
of preaching, we may also entirely impute that 
grosa ignorance among iis> in^ the very pvineiples> 
of religiofiv which it is atnadng to) find hvperscm» 
who very nroch vahie their own knowledge andu 
understanding: in other things : yet it is a visible^ 
inexcusable ignpra/rpce, even in Ulle meatiest among* 
-us^ considering the many advantages they have o£ 
^^rning^ their duty. And it hath been the great 
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cncouragwtient to all manner of vice : for ia 
vain we preach down sin to a people, ^^whose 
hearts are waxed gross, whose ears are dull of 
hearing, and whose eyes are closed/* Therefore 
Christ himself, in his discourses, frequently rouseth 
up the attention of the multitude, and of his dis- 
ciples themselves, with this expression, " He that 
hath ears to hear let him hear/' But, among all 
neglects of preaching, none is so fatal as that of 
sleeping in the house of God. A scorner may 
listen to truth and reason, and in time grow seri* 
ous ; an unbeliever may feel the pangs of a guilty 
conscience ; one whose thoughts or eyes wander 
among other objects, may, by a lucky word, be 
called back to attention : but'the sleeper shuts up 
all avenues to his soul: he is " like the deaf adder 
that hearkeneth not to the voice of the charm- 
er, charm he never so wisely/' And we may 
preach with as good success to the grave that is 
under his feet. 

But the great evil of this neglect will farther 
yet appear, from considering the real caused 
whence it proceedeth ; whereof, the first, I tak^ 
to be an evil conscience. Many men come to 
church to save or gain a reputation, or because 
they will not be singular, biit comply with an 
established custom ; yet, all the while, they are 
loaded with the guilt of old rooted sins. These 
men can expect to hear of nothing but terrors 
and threatenings, their sins laid open in true cq- 
loufs^ and eternal misery the reward of th*m; 
therefore no wonder they, stop their ears, and di* 
vert their thoughts, and seek any amusement ra* 
ther than stir the hell within them. 

Another cause of this neglect is, a heart set; 
upon worldly things. Men whose minds are much 
f nsUvfd to earthly affairs all th$ weel^, cannpl 
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disengage or break the chain of their thoughts so 
suddenly, as to apply to a discourse that is whol- 
ly foreign to what they have most at heart. Tell 
a usurer of charity, and mercy, and restitution, 
you talk to the deaf: his heart and soul, with all 
his senses, are got among his bags, or he is grave- 
ly asleep, and dreaming of a mortgage. Tell a 
man of business that the cares of the world choke 

9 

the good seed ; that we must not encumber our- 
selves with much serving ; that the salvation of 
his soul is the one thing necessary : you see, in- 
deed, the shape of a man before you, but his fa- 
culties are all gone off among clients and papers, 
thinking how to defejid a bad cause, or find flaws 
in a good one ; or he weareth out the time in 
drowsy nods. 

4. third cause of the great neglect and scorn of 
preaching, ariseth from the practice of men who 
set up to decry and disparage religion; these, 
being zealous to promote infidelity and vice, learn 
9. rote of buffoonery, that serveth all occasions, 
and refutes the strongest arguments for piety and 
good manners. These have a set of ridicule cal- 
culated for all sermons, and all ^^reachers, and 
can be extremely wit^ as often as they please up- 
on the same fund. ^ 

J>t nie now, in the last place, offer some reme- 
dies against this great evil. 

It will be one remedy against the contempt of 
preaching, rightly to consider the end for which 
it was designed. There are many who place 
abundance of merit in going to church> although 
it be with no other prospect but that of being 
well entertained, wherein if they happen to fail^ 
they return wholly disappointed. ^ Hence it is 
become an impertinent vein among people of all 
sorts to hunt after what they call a good sermon 
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as if it w^e a matter of pastime and diversioo^ 
Our business, alas ! is quite another thing ; eitheiT 
to learn, or, at least, be reminded of our duty ; to 
apply the doctrines delivered, compare the rules 
we hear with our lives and actions, and find 
wherein we have transgressed. These are the 
dispositions men should bring into the house of 
God, and then they will be little concerned about 
the preacher's wit or eloquence, nor be curious to 
inquire oyit his faults and infirmities, but considei 
how to correct their own. 

Another remedy against the contempt of preach-^ 
ing is, that men would consider, whether it be not 
reasonable to give more allowance for the difierent 
abilities of preachers than they usually do. Re-r 
finements of style, and flights of wit, as they arc 
not properly the business of any preacher, so 
they cannot possibly be the talents of all. In 
most other discourses, men are satisfied with sober 
sense and plain reason : and, as understandings 
usually go, even that is not over frequent. Then 
why they should be so over nice in expectation 
of eloquence, where it is neither necessary nor 
convenient, is hard to imagine. 

Lastly^ The scorners of preaching would do 
well to consider, that this talent of ridicule, they 
value so much, is a perfection very easily acqui* 
red, and applied to all things whatsoever ; neither 
is any thing at all the worse, because it is capable 
of being perverted to burlesque : perhaps it may 
be the more perfect upon that score ; since we 
know, the most celebrated pieces have been tlius 
treated with greatest success. It is in any man's 
power to suppose a fool's cap on the wisest head, 
and then laugh at his own supposition. I think 
there are not many things cheaper than supposing 
and laughing ; and if the uniting these two ta- 

VOL. VIII. K 
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lentd can bring a thing into contempt, it is liard 
to know where it may end. 

To conclude. These considerations may, per- 
haps, have some effect while men are awake ; but 
wnat arguments shall we use to the sleeper ? what 
methods shall we take to hold open his eyes? 
Will he be moved by considerations of common 
civility ? We know it is reckoned a point of very 
bad manners to sleep in private company, when, 
perhaps, the tedious impertinence of many talkers 
would render it at least as excusable as the dull- 
est sermon. Do they think it a small thing to 
watch four hours at a play, where all virtue and 
religion are openly reviled; and can they not 
watch one half hour to hear them defended r Is 
this to deal like a judge (I mean like a good 
judge,) to listen on one side of the cause, and 
sleep on the other ? I shall add but one word 
more : That this indecent sloth is very much ow- 
ing to that luxury and excess men usually prac- 
♦tise upon this day, by which half the service 
thereof is turned to sin ; men dividing their time 
between God and their bellies, when, after a glut- 
tonous meal, their senses dozed and stupiiSed, 
they retire to God's house to sleep out the after- 
noon. Surely, brethren, these things ought riot 
so to be* 

" He that hath ears to hear let him hear.'' And 
God give us all grace to hear and receive his holy 
word to the salvation of our own souls ! 
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SERMON XI. 



ON 



THE WISDOM OF THIS WORLD. 



I COR. iii* 19. 



' The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. 

It is remarkable, that about the time of our Sa- 
viour's coming into the world, all kinds of learn- 
ing flourished to a very great degree ; insomuch 
that nothing is more frequent in the mouths of 
many men, even such who pretend to read and to 
know, that an extravagant praise and opinion of 
the wisdom and virtue of the Gentile sages of 
those days, and likewise of those ancient philo- 
sophers who went before them, whose doctrines 
are left upon record, either by themselves, or other 
writers. As far as this may be taken for granted, 
it may be said, that the providence of God 
brought this about for several very wise ends and 

Eurposes : for it is certain, that these philosophers 
ad been a long time before searching oQt where 
to fix the true happiness of man ; and not being 
able to agree upon any certainty about it, they 
could not possibly but conclude, if they judged 
inipartially, that all their inquiries were, in the 
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end, but vain and fruitless ; the consequence of 
which must be, not only an acknowledgment of 
the weakness of all human wisdom, but likewise 
an open passage hereby made, fop letting in those 
beams of light, which the glorious sunshine of the 
gospel then brought into the world, by revealing 
those hidden truths, which they had so long be- 
fore been labouring to discover, and fixing the 
general happiness of mankind l>eyond all contro- 
versy and dispute And therefore the providence 
of God wisely suffered men of deep genius and 
learning then to aris€, who should search into the 
truth of the gospel now made known, and canvas 
its doctrines witn all the subt^lty and knowledge 
they were masters of, and in the end freely ac- 
knowledge that to be the true wisdom only, 
" which cometh from above." 

However, to make a farther inquiry into the 
truth of this observation, I doubt not but there i« 
reason to think, that a great many of those en-* 
comiums given to ancient philosopher& are taken 
upon trust, and by a sort of men who ^re uat; 
very likely to be at the pains^ of a^ inquiry that 
would employ so much time and thinking. Fofi, 
the usual ends why men affect this kiud of di$« 
course, appear generally to be either outof osten-* 
tation, that they may pass upon the world for 
persons of great knowledge and observation ; qt^ 
what is worse, there are some who highly eia\% 
the wisdom of those Geutile sages, thereby ob^ 
liquely to glance at ai>d traduce divine re velar 
tion, and more especially that of the gospel ; for 
the consequence they would have us draw is this : 
That since those ancient philosophers rose to si 
greater pitch of wisdom and virtue than waa ev«r 
known among ChristianSi and all this {purely upOBi 
the strength of their own reasoui apd liberty o^ 



thinlcitig, thAVefore it must follow, that either all 
frevdation ^is false, or, what is worse, that it hafc 
depraved the nature of man, and left him worse 
than it fiAiwl him. 

But thi^ high opinion of heathen wisddtli i^ not 
verj^ ancieht in the world, nor at all xnjtiirtenanced 
from primitiVfe tiilies. Our Saviour had hut ^ lo^ 
esteem of it, as dppeardby his treatment of thfe 
Phariseeis and Sadduceea, who followed the doc- 
trines of Plata and Epicurus, St Paul likewise, 
who was well versed in all the Grecian literature, 
seems very much to despise their philosophy, as 
^-e find in his writings ;'t;autioning the Cdlossians 
to '' beware lest any man spoil them through phi- 
losophy, and vain decdt/* And ihanothex place, 
he advises Timothy to " avoid profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions <)f iscience falsely so 
called ;** that is, not to introduce into the Chris- 
tian doctrine the janglings of those vain philoso- 
phers, which they would pass upon the world for 
Science. Atld the reasons he gives ai*e, first, That 
those who professed them did err concerning 
the faith: secondly, because the knowledge of 
them did increase ungodliness, vain babblings 
being otherwise expounded vanities, or empty 
bounds ^ that is, tediotis disputes aboiit Words, 
which the philbsophers we?re 'always so full of, and 
whith were the natural product of disputes and 
dissentions between several sects. 

Neither had the primitive fathers any great or 
gf:H>d opinion of the hekthen phik)sophy, as it is 
manifest froni several passages iA *helr writings ; 
so that tbf^ vein of affectihg to r akse the reputation 
of those sages so high, is a mode and a vice but of 
Ifesterday, assumed chiefi^, &s t hav6 said, to dis« 
parage revealed knowledge, and t^ie eonsequenceA 
of it amcmg us. 
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Now, because this is a prejudice which itfay 
prevail with some persons, so far as to lessen th^ 
influence of the gospel ; and whereas, therefore, 
this is an opinion which men of education ar^ 
likely to be encountered with, when they have 
produced themselves into the world ; I shall en- 
deavour to show that their preference of heathen 
wisdom and virtue before that of the Christian ia 
every way unjust, and grounded upon ignorance 
or mistake ; m order to which^ I shall consider 
four things : 

Yirst^ I shall produce certain points, wherein 
the wisdom and virtue of all unrevealed philo* 
sophy in general fell short, and was very imper- 
fect. 

Secondly; I shall show, in several instances, where 
some of the most renowned philosophers have 
been grossly defective in their lessons of mora- 

•: lity* \;. •. " 

Thirdly, I shall prove the perfection of Christian 
wisdom,, from the proper characters and marks 
of it. 

Lastly, I jshall show that the great examples of 
wisdom and . virtue, among the heathen wise- 
men, were produced by personal merit, and 
pot influenced by the doctrine of any sect ; 
whereas, in Cl^ristianity, it is quite the con- 
trary. 

Mf^st^ I shall produce certain points, wherein 
the wisdoip and virtue of all unrevealed philo- 
sophy in general fell short, and was very imper- 
fect. 

My design is, to persuade men, that Christian 
p)iilosophy is in all things preferable to heathen 
wisdom; from which, or its professors, I shajl^ 
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liowevcr, have no occasion to detract They were 
as wise, and as good, as it was possible for them 
to be under such disadvantages ; and would have 
probably been infinitely more so, with such aids 
as we enjoy : but our lessons are certainly much 
better, however our practices may fall short. 

The first point I shall mention is, that univer^ 
sal defect which was in all their schemes, that 
they could not agree about their chief good, or 
wherein to place the happiness of mankind ; nor 
had any of them a tolerable answer upon this dif- 
ficulty, to satisfy a reasonable person. For, to 
say, as the most plausible of them did, ^' that hap* 
piness consisted in virtue," was but vain babblings 
and a mere sound of words, to amuse others and 
themselves ; because they were not agreed what 
this virtue was, or wherein it did consist ; and 
likewise, because several among the best of them 
taught quite different things, placing happiness 
in health or good fortune, in riches or in honour^ 
where all were agreed that virtue was not, as I 
shall have occasion to show^ when I speak of their 
particular tenets. 

The second great defect in the Gentile philoso^^ 
phy, was, that it wanted some suitable reward, 
proportioned to the better part of man, his mind, 
as an encouragement for his progress in virtue. 
The diificulties they met .with upon the score of 
this default were great, and not to be accounted 
for : bodily goods being only suitable to bodily 
wants, are no rest at all for the mind ; and if they 
were, yet are they not the proper fruits of wisdom 
and virtue, being equally attainable by the igno- 
rant and wicked. Now, human nature is so con^ 
jstituted, that we can never pursue any thing 
iieartily, but upon hopes of a reward. If we run 
ce, it is in expectation of a prize ; and the 
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greater the prize, the faster we nm ; for an ineor* 
ruptible croVirn^ if we understand it, and believe it 
to be such, more than a corruptible one. But 
wme of the philosophers gave all this quite aao*- 
ther turn, and pretended to refine so far as to call 
virtue its own reward, and worthy to be followed 
only for itself ; whereas, if there be any thing in 
this more than the sound of the words, it is at 
least too alMStracted to become a universal influ- 
encing principle in the world, and therefore could 
not be of general use. I 

It was the want of assigning some happiness 
proportioned to the soul of man, that caused ma- 
ny of them, either, on the one hand, to be sOur 
and morose, supercilious and untreatable| or^ on 
the other, to fall into the vulgar pursuits Of com- 
mon men, to hunt after greatness and riches, to 
make their court, and to serve occasions ; as 
Plato did to the younger DionysiUs, and Aristotle 
to Alexander the Oreat. So impossible it is for 
a man, who looks no farther than the present world, 
to fi^ himself long in a contemplation where the 
present world has no part : he has no sure hold, no 
firm footing : he can never expect to remove the 
j^arth he rests upon^ while he has no support be- 
sides for his feet, but wants, like Archimedes, some 
other place whereon to stand. To talk of bearing 
pain and grief, without any sort of present or 
future hope, cannot be purely greatness of spirit ; 
there must be a mixture in it of affectation, and 
an allay of pride ; or perhaps is wholly CounteiP- 
feit. 

It is true, there has been all along in th^ wprld 
a notion of rewards and punishments in aiiother 
life : but it seems to have rather served as an en- 
tertainment to poets, or as a terrcH' of children, 
than f settled nrincipl^ by which men preten(1^4 
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to govern any of their actions. The last celebrated 
words of Socrates, a little before his death, do not 
6eem to reckon or huild much upon any such 
opinion ; and Ca^ar made no scruple to disown 
j]^ and ridicule it in open senate. 

Thirdiy, The greatest and wisest of all their 
philosophers were never able to give any satisfac- 
tion to others and themselves, in their notions of 
a Deity. They were often extremely gross and 
absurd in their conceptions ; and those who made 
the fairest conjectures, are such as were generally 
allowed by the learned, to have seen the system 
of Moses, if I may so call it, who was in great re- 
putation at that time in the heathen world, as we 
find by Diodorus, Justin, Longinus, and other 
authors : for the rest, the Wisest among them laid 
fiside all notions after a Deity, as a disquisition 
vain and fruitless, which indeed it was, upon un-» 
revealed principles ; and those who ventured to 
engage too far, fell into incoherence and confu- 
sion. 

Iburthfy, Those among them who had the 
jus test conceptions of a Divine Power, and did also 
admit a Providence, had no notion at all of en- 
tirely relying and depending upon either ; they 
trusted in themselves for all things ; but as for a 
trust or dependence upon God, they would not 
have understood the phrase ; it made no part of 
the profane style. 

Therefore it was, that in all issues and events 
which they could not reconcile to their own sen* 
timents of reason and justice, they were quite dis- 
concerted : they had no retreat ; but upon every 
blow of adverse fortune, either aifected to be in- 
different, or grew sullen and severe, or else yielded 
ffucj sunk like other ipen, 
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Having now produced certain points, wherem 
the wisdom and virtue of all unrevealed philoso- 
phy fell short, and. was very imperfect ; I go on, 
m the second placp, to show, in several inst3.nces, 
where , some of the most renowned philosophers 
havp bee^ gri:)ssly defective i^ their lessons of mo- 
ralitv. 

Tnales, the founder of the Ionic sect, 50 qele- 
hrated fpr morality^ being askipd how a man might 
bear ilUfortune with greatest ease, answered, **By 
seeing his enemies m a worse coudition/' An 
answer truly barbarous, unworthy of human na- 
ture,' and which ipcluded suph consequence^,^ as 
must destroy all society ftom the world. 

Solon lamenting the death of sl sou, one told 
liim, " You lament iu v^in." " Therefore," said 
liCy " I lament, bec^-use it is in vain." This was a 
jplain coufipssion how imperfect all his philosophy 
^ai^i and that something was still wanting. He 
owned that all his wisdom and morals were use- 
less, and this upon one of the most frequent acci- 
dents in life. How much better could he have 
leained to support himself even from David, by 
his entire dependence upon God ; and that, before 
(Our Saviour had advanced the notions of religion 
to the height and perfection wherewith he hath 
instructed his disciples ! 

Plato himself, with all his refinements, placed 
happiness in wisdom, health, good fortune, ho- 
nour, and riches ; and held that they who enjoyed 
all these were perfectly happy : which opinion 
was indeed unworthy its owner, leaving the wise 
and good man wholly at the mercy qf uncertain 
chance, and to be miserable without resource. 

His scholar Aristotle fell more grossly into the 
same notion, and* plainly affirmed, " That virty^^ 
without the goods of fortune, was not sufficient 
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ftr Tiappiness, but that a wise man must be miser* 
able in poverty and sickness." Nay, Diogenes 
iiimsclf, from whose pride and singularity one 
would have looked for other notions, delivered it 
as his opinion, " That a poor old man was the 
most miserable thing in life,'* 

Zeno also and his followers fell into many ab- 
jsurdities, among which nothing could be greater 
than that of maintaining all crimes to be equal ; 
which, instead, of mlaking vice hateful, rendered it 
as a thing indifferent and familiar to all men. 

Lastly Epicurus had no notion of justice, but 
as it was profitable ; 4nd his placing nappinesb in 
pleasure, with all the advantages he could ex- 
pound it by, was liable to very great exception : 
for, although he taught that pleasure did consist 
in virtue, yet he did not any way fix orascertain 
the boundaries of virtue, as he ought to have 
done; by which means. he misled his followers 
into the greatest vices, making their names to be- 
come odious and scandalous, even in the heathen 
world. 

I have produced these few instances from a 
,grcat many others, to show the imperfection of 
heathen philosophy, wherein I have confined my- 
self wholly to their morality. And surely we 
may pronounce upon it, in the words of St James, 
that " This wisdom descended not from above, 
but was earthly and sensual.'' What if I had 
produced their absurd notions about God and the 
soul ? it would then have completed the character 
given it by that apostle, and appeared to have 
been devilish too. But it is easy to observe, from 
the nature of these few particulars, that their 
defects in morals were purely the flagging and 
fainting of the mind, fpr want of a support by 
.rev^latio^ from God* . 



I prodeed, therefbitv in t\d third fhce, to aliow 
the perfection of ChrUtiaa Wiftdotn fmn^ above; 
and I shl^H endeaisottr to make it appear^ fVoiti 
those proper characters and marks of it, by the 
apostle before meivttpiwdy in the third chapter, 
and 15 thy l6th, and 17th versea. 

The words riiln tho^i 

*' This wisdom descend^th not (romabovt : bat 
is earthly, sensuaU devilish. ' > 

*' For whfere enryirigand stri& it^ there is ooh- 
fusion and every evil iviork. . 

*' But the wisdom that i& from above, i» first 
pure, then peaceable^ Igentle, and ea^jto be air 
treated, fuU of mercy and good fruits, vwitfaoist 
partiality, wd without hypocri^." . ! 

" The wi^om from above is first pure**' Tb» 
purity qf: th^ mind and; spirit is pecuiiar to the 
l^ospei. Our Saviour says/'^ Blessed are tht pui^ 
j& he^rt, for they shall see God**^ A mind free 
.from ^^l pollution of lilists $haU havd adaily vision 
;Of God, whereof unrevealed religion can tbrni no 
notion. This is it that keeps us unspotted from 
^he world ; and hereby mafay have been- prevailed 
vppn to live in the practice of all purity, hoHness, 
and righteousness, far beyond the examples of tbe 
most celebrated philosophers. 

It is '* peaceable, gentle^ and easy to be en* 
treated." The Christian doctrine teacheth as all 
those dispositions that make us affable and c6tt#* 
teous, gentle and kind^ without ^ny morose leaven 
of pride or vanity, which entered into the com* 
|K>sition of most heathen schemes; so we am 
taught to be meek and lowly. Oar Saviour's lait 
legacy was peice ; and he commands us tx> ibrgiv^e 
our offending brother unto seventy times seven. 
Christian wisdom is full of mercy and good works, 

teaching the height of all mdpd virtuesi of wiiidi 
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tiie heaeth^ns fell mfinitety short* Hato, indeed, 
(aad irt h worth obserring) has somewhere a dia^* 
logti^ or part of one» about forffirmg our eae« 
miea, whton wa3 perhaps the highestv straiin erer 
reached hy maov without divine a&siatanco ; yet 
how little is that to what onr Saviour commands 
U3 1 ^^ To love them that hate us ; to bless them 
that curse us ; and to do good to them that de-^ 
spitefully use us." 

Christian wisdom is '^ without partiality ;" it 19 
not calculated for this or that nation of people, but 
the whole race of mankind : not so the philoso^ 
phical schemes, which were narrow and confined^ 
adapted to their peculiar towns, governments, or 
wets; but, " in every nation, he that fearetb 
God, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him." 

Lastlj/y It is *^ without hypocrisy ;" it appears 
to be what it really is ; it is all of a piece. By the 
doctrines of the gospel, we are so far from being 
nUowed to publish to the world those virtues we 
have not, that we are commanded to hide even 
from ourselves those we ireally have, and not to 
let our right hand know what our left hand does ; 
unlike several branches of the heathen wisdom, 
which pretended to teach insensibility and indif» 
ference, magnanimity, and contempt of life, while, 
at the same time^ in other parts, it belied its own 
doctrines. 

I com^S^ now, in the last place, to show that the 
great examples of wisdom and virtue, among the 
Crrecian sages, were produced by personal merit; 
and not influenced by the doctrine of any parti- 
cular sect ; whereas, in Christianity, it is qmte 
the contrary. 
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. The two virtues most celebrated by ancient 
moralists, were Fortitude and Temperance, as re- 
lating to the government of man in his private 
capacity, to which their schemes were generally 
addressed and confined; and the two instances 
wherein those virtues arrived at the greatest 
height, were Socrates and Cato. But neither 
those, nor any other virtues possessed by these 
two, were at all owing to any lessons or doctrines 
of a sect. For Socrates himself was of none at 
all : and although Cato was called a stoic, it was 
more from a resemblance of manners in his worst 
qualities, than that he avowed himself one of their 
disciples. The same may be affirmed of many 
other great men of antiquity. Whence I infer, that 
those who were renowned for virtue among them, 
were more obliged to the good natural disposi- 
tions of their own minds, than to the doctrines of 
any sect they pretended to follow. 

On the other side, as the examples of fortitude 
and patience among the primitive Christians, have 
been infinitely greater and more numerous, so 
they were altogether the product of their prin- 
ciples and doctrine ; and were such as the same 
persons, without those aids, would never have 
arrived to. Of this truth most of the apostles, 
with many thousand martyrs, are a cloud of 
witnesses beyond exception. Having therefore 
spoken so largely upon the former heads, I shall 
dwell no longer upon this. 

And, if it should here be objected, Why does 
not Christianity still produce the same effects? it 
is easy to answer, First, That although the num- 
ber of pretended Christians be great, yet that of 
true believers, in proportion to the other, was 
never so small; and it is a true lively faith alone^ 
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that, by the assistance of God's grace, can in- 
fluence our practice. 

JSkcondly^ We may answer, that Christianity 
itself has very much suffered, by being blended 
up with Gentile philosophy. The Platonic system, 
first taken into religion, was thought to have 
given matter for some early heresies in the church. 
When disputes began to arise, the Peripatetic 
forms wereintroduced by Scotus, as best fitted for 
controversy. And, however this may now have 
become necessary, it was surely the author of a 
litigious vein, which has since occasioned very 
pernicious consequences, stopped the progress of 
Christianity, and been a great promoter of vice ; 
verifying that sentence given by St James, and 
mentioned before, " Where envying and strife is, 
there is confusion and every evil work." This 
was the fatal stop to the Grecians, in their pro- 
gress both of arts and arms ; their wise men were 
divided under several sects, and their govern- 
ments under several commonwealths, all in op- 
position to each other ; which engaged them in 
eternal quarrels among themselves, while they 
should have been armed against the common 
enemy. And I wish we had no other examples, 
from the like causes, less foreign or ancient than 
that. Diogfenes said, Socrates was a madman ; the 
disciples of Zeno and Epicurus, nay of Plato and 
Aristotle, were engaged in fierce disputes about 
the most insignificant trifles. And if this be the 
present language and practice among us Chris- 
tians, no wonder that Christianity does not still 
produce the same effects v/hich it did at first, 
when it was received and embraced in its utmost 
purity and perfection : for such wisdom as this 
cannot " descend from above ;" but must be 
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^' earthly, sensual, devilish ; full of confusion and 
every evil work;" whereas, " the wisdom from 
above, is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and ^ood 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy." 
This is the true heavenly wisdom, which Chns- 
tianity only can boast of, and which the greatest 
of the heathen wise men could never arrive at. 

Now to God the Father, &c. 

11 
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SERMON Xir. 

» • • 

DOING GOOD: ^ 

(iraitTEN.iN 1724.) 



• ♦ . • . 



GALATIANt, Tl. 10. 



4« %ire hmt therefore opportunity ^ let us do good urif0 

all men* 

Nature directs every one of us, and God pe^^ 
mits us, to consult our own private good, before 
the private good of any other person whatsoever. 
We are indeed commanded to love our neighbour 



* *^ I did very lately, as I thought it my duty, preach to tht 
people under my inspection, upon the subject of Mr Wood's coin ; 
and although I never heard that my sermon gave the least offence, 
as I am sure none was intended, yet, if it were now printed and 
published, I cannot say I would insure it from the hands of the 
common hangman, or my person from those of a messenger/' Set 
The Drapier's Letters^ No, VI. 

*^ I never,'' said the Dean some time after in a jocular conver- 
sation, ** preached but twice in my life, and they were not ser- 
mons, but pamphlets,'' Being asked on what subject, he replied, 
** They were against Wood's halfpence." See Pilkington^ vol. i« 
p. 56. 

The pieces relatipg to Ireland are thos9 of a public nature; in 

VOL, VIII. h 
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as ourselves, but not as well as ourselves. The 
love we have for ourselves, is to be the pattern 
of that love we ought to have toward our neigh-, 
hour ; but, as the cepy doth not equal the origi* 
nal, so my neighbour cannot think it hard, if I 
prefer myself, who am the original, before him, 
who is only the Copy« Thus, if any matter equally 
concern the life, the reputation, the profit of my 
neighbout and my own ; the laiv of nature, which 
is the law of God, obligeth me to take care of 
myself first, and afterward of him. And this I 
need not be at much pains in persuading you to; 
for the want of self-love, with regard to things of 
this world, is not among the faults of mankind. 
But then, on the other side, if, by a small hurt 
and loss to myself, I can procure a great good to 
my neighbour, in that case his interest is to be 
preferred. For example, if I can. be sure of sa- 
ving his life, without gtent danger to my own ; 
if I can preserve him from being undone, with- 
out tuijiittg myself; or recover his reputation, 
^itWit blasting mine ; all thiB I am obliged to 
dQ ; and if J sincerely perform it, I do then obey 
the commapd of God, ', in loving my neighbour as 
myself. 

Bat, besides this love wfc owe to every man in 
his particular capacity, ufider the title qf our 

mm^^^mm\ I i m ■ ■■ ^W ■ M l i i ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ p i*i*— a^lW— ^i^>afci>»^— 

ivkich the Dean aj)|>ear9, as u&ua], in th^ best light, becaitte Ihey 
do honour to his heart as well as to his head ; furnishing some ad* 
/ditional proofs, that, though he wad very free in his abuse of die 
inhabitants of that country^ as w^U nativiks«s foreigners, the had 
their interest sincerely at hearty and perfectly understood it* His 
sermon upon Doing Good^ though fMBCuliarly adapted to Ireland 
land Wood's designs upon it^ contains perhaps the best motives 
to patriotism that wefe ever delivered within so small a compass* 



neighbour, there is yet a duty of a nioTc large 
extensive nature incumbeiiit au us ; whioh is, our 
love to our neighbour in his public capaoity^ as 
be is a member of that great body the common-^ 
wealth, under the same government with ourr 
selves ; and this is usually called love of jthe pub- 
lic, and is a duty td which we are more strictly 
obliged than even that of loving ourselves ; be^ 
cause therein ourselves are also contained, as weli 
as all our neighbours, in one great ibody. This 
love of the public, or of- the commonwealth, or 
love of our country, was in ailcieat times pro- 
perly known by the name of virtue, because it 
wha the greatest of all virtues, and was supposed 
to contain all virtues in it : and maHy great ex-^ 
amples of this virtue are left us on reoord» 
Scarcely to be believed, or even conceived, iq. 
such a base, corrupted, wicked age as this we 
live in. In those times, it was common for men 
to sacrifice their lives for the good of their coun*^ 
try, although they had neither hope nor belief of 
future rewards ; whereas, in our days, very few 
make the least scruple of sacrificing a whole nsu- 
tion, as well as their own j^ouls^ for a little present 
gaLn; which often hath been known "to end in 
tbeir own ruin in this world, as it certainly must 
in that to oome. 

Have we not seen men, for the sake of some 
petty employment, give up the very natural 
rights and liberties of their country, and of man- 
kind, in the ruin of which themselves must at last 
be involved! Are not these cQrruptions gotten 
among the meanest of our people, who, €o;T a 
piece of money, will give their votqs at a venture, 
for the disposal of their own lives and fortunes, 
without considering whether it be to thpse who 
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are most likely to betray or defend them ? But, 
if I were to produce oilly one instance of a hun- 
dred, wherein we fail in this duty of loving our 
country, it would be an endless labour ; and there- 
fore I shall not attempt it. 

• But here I would not be misunderstood : by the 
love of our country, I do not mean loyalty to our 
king, for that is a duty of another nature ; and a 
man may be very loyal, in the common sense of 
the word, without one grain of public good at his 
heart. Witness this very kingdom we live in. I 
verily believe, that since the beginning of the 
world, no nation upon earth ever showed (all cir-r 
cumstances considered) such high constant marks 
of loyalty, in all their actions and behaviour, as 
we have done : and at the same time, no people 
ever appeared more utterly void of .what is called 
a public spirit. When I say the people, I mean 
the bulk or mass of the people ; for I have nothing 
to do with those in power. 

Therefore I §hall think my time not ill spent, 
if I can persuade most or all of you who hear me, 
to show the love you have for your country, by 
endeavouring, in your several situations, to do all 
the public gOod you are able. For I am certainly 
persuaded) that all our misfortunes* arise from no 
other original cause than that general disregard 
among us to the public welfare. 

I therefore undertake to 9ho,w you thiccc things ; 

First y That there are few people so weak or mean, 

who have it not sometimes in . their, power to 

be useful to the public. 
Secohdhfy That it is often in the - power of the 

meanest among mankind to do miscjbi^ ta the 

public* ' 
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And, lastltfy That all wilful injuries done to the 
public, are very great and aggravated sins in 
the sight of God. 

JFirstf There are few people so weak or mean, 
who have it not sometimes in their power to be 
useful to the public. 

Solomon tells us of a poor wise main, who saved 
a city by his counsel. It hath often happened 
that a private soldier, by some unexpected brave 
attempt, hath been instrumental in obtaining a 
great victory. How many obscure men have 
been authors of very useful invetitionsj whereof 
the world now reaps the benefit 1 The very ex- 
ample of honesty and industry in a poor trades- 
man, will sometimes spread through a neigh- 
bourhood, when others see how successful he is; 
and thus so many useful members are gained, for 
which the whole body of thq public is the better. 
Whoever is blessed with a true public spirit, God 
will certainly put it into his way to make use of 
that blessing, for the ends it was given him, by 
some means or other 2 and therefore it hath been 
observed, in most ages, that the greatest actions 
for the benefit of the commonwealth, have been 
performed by the wisdom or courage, the contri- 
vance or industry, of particular menj and not of 
numbers r and that the safety of a kingdom hath 
often been owing to those bands whence it was 
least expected. 

But, secondly, It is often in the power of the 
meanest among mankind to do mischief to the 
public : and hence arise most of those miseries 
with which the states and kingdoms of the earth 
are infested. How many great princes have been 
murdered by the meanest ruffians ! The weak- 
est hand can open a flood-gate tp dfown a cpun?* 
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try, which a thousand of the strongest cannot 
stop. Those who have thrown off all regard for 
public good, will often have it in their way to do 
public evil, and will not fail to exercise that 
power whenever they can. The greatest blow 
given of late to this kingdom, was bv the disho- 
nesty of a few manufacturers ; who, by imposing 
bad ware at foreign markets, in almost the only 
traffic permitted to us, did half ruin that trade j 
by which this poor unhappy kingdom now suffers 
in the midst of sufferings. I speak not here of 
persons in high stations, who ought to be free 
from all reflection, and are supposed always to 
intend the welfare of the community : but we 
now find by experience, that the meanest instru* 
ment may, by the concurrence of accidents, have 
it in his power to bring a whole kingdom to the 
very brink of destruction, and is at this present 
endeavouring to finish his work ; and hath agents 
among ourselves, who are contented to see their 
own country undone, to be small sharers in that 
iniquitous gain, which at last must end in their 
own ruin, as well as ours. I confess it was 
chiefly the consideration of that great danger we 
are in, which engaged me to discourse to you on 
this subject, to exhort you to a love of your 
country, and a public spirit, when all you have is 
at stake ; to prefer the interest of your prince and 
your fellow-subjects, before that of one destruc- 
tive impostor, and a few of his adherents. 

Perhaps it may be thought by some, that this 
way of discoursing is not so proper from the pul- 
pit But surely, when an open attempt is made, 
and far carried on, to make a great kingdom one 
large poorhouse, to deprive us of all means to 
exercise hospitality or charity, to turn our cities 
and churches into ruins, to make the country a 



desert for wild beasts and rabberSj to destroy all 
arts and sciences, all trades and manufactures, 
and the very tillage of the ground^ only to enrich 
one obscure ill-designing projector and his fol- 
lowers ; it is time for the pastor to cry out, ** that 
the wolf is getting into his flock," to warn them 
to stand together, and all to consult the common 
safety. And God be praised for his infinite good- 
ness in raising such a spirit of union among us, 
at least in this point, in the midst of alLour for- 
mer divisions ; which union, if it continue, will in 
all probability defeat the pernicious design of this 
pestilent enemy to the nation ! 

But hence it clearly follows how necessary the 
love of our country, or a public spirit, is, in every 
particular man, since the wicked have so many 
opportunities of doing public mischief. Every 
man is upon his guard for his private advantage ; 
but, where the public is concerned, he is apt to 
be negligent, considering himself only as one 
among two or three millions, among whom the 
loss is equally shared ; and thus, he thinks, he can 
be no great sufferer. Meanwhile the trader, the 
farmer, and the shopkeeper, complain of the hard- 
ness and deadnessof the times, and wonder whence 
it comes ; while it is in a great measure owing 
to their own folly, for want of that love of their 
country, and public spirit and firm union among 
themselves, which are so necessary to the prospe- 
rity of every nation. 

Another method, by which the meanest wicked 
man may have it in his power to injure the pub- 
lic, is false accusation; whereof this kingdom 
hath afforded too many examples : neither is it 
long since no man, whose opinions were thought 
to differ from those in fashion, could safely con- 
verse beyond his nearest friends, for fear of being* 
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sworn Ugainst, as a traitor, by those who made a- 
traffic of perjury and subornation ; by which the 
very peace of the nation was disturbed, and men 
fled from each other as they would from a lion 
or a bear got loose. And it is very remarkable, 
that the pernicious project now in hand, to reduce 
us to beggary, was forwarded by one of these 
false accusers, who had been convicted of endea- 
vouring, by perjury and subornation, to take 
away the lives of several, innocent persons here 
among us ; and, iiideed, there could not be a more 
proper instrument for such a work. 

Another method, by which the meanest peo- 
ple may do injury to the public, is the spreading 
of lies and false rumours : thus raising a distrust 
among the people of a nation, causing them to 
mistake their true interest, and their enemies 
for their friends : and this hath been likewise toa 
successful a practice among us, where we have 
known the whole kingdom misled by the grossest 
lies, raised upon occasion to serve some particu- 
lar turn. As it hath also happened in the case 
I Ifitely mentioned, where one obscure man, by 
representing our wants where they were least, 
and concealing them where they were greatest, 
had almost succeeded in a project of utterly ruin- 
ing this whole kingdom ; and may still succeed, 
if God doth not continue that public spirit, which 
he hath almost miraculously kindled in us upon 
this occasion. 

Thus we see the public is many times, as it 
were, at the mercy of the meanest instrument, 
who can be wicked enough to watch opportuni- 
ties of doing it mischief, upon the principles of 
avarice or malice, which I am afraid are deeply 
rooted in too many breasts, and against which 
there can be no defence, but a firm resolution 
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in all honest men, to be closely united and active 
in showing their love to their country, by prefer- 
ing the public interest to their present private 
advantage. If a passenger, in a great storm at 
sea, should hide his goods, that they might not 
be thrown overboard to lighten the ship, what 
would be the consequence ? The ship is cast away, 
and he loses his life and goods together. 

We have heard of men, who, through greedi.- 
ness of gain, have brought infected goods into ^ 
nation ; which bred a plague, whereof the owner* 
and their families perished first. Let those among 
us consider this and tremble, whose houses are 
privately stored with those materials of beggary 
and desolation, lately brought over to be scatter- 
ed like a pestilence among their countrymen, 
which may probably first seize upon themselves 
and their families, until their houses shall be 
made a dunghill. 

I shall mention one practice more, by which 
the meanest instruments often succeed in doing 
public mischief ; and this is, by deceiving us with 
plausible arguments to make us believe that the 
most ruinous project they can offer is intended 
for our good) as it happened in the case so often 
mentioned. For the poor ignorant people, al- 
lured by the appearing convenience in their small 
dealings, did not discover the serpent in the brass, 
but were ready, like the Israelites, to offer incense 
to it; neither could the wisdom of the nation 
convince them, until some, of good intentions, 
made the cheat so plain to their sight, that those 
who run may read. And thus the design was to 
treat us, in every point, as the Philistines treated 
Sampson (I mean when he wa$ betrayed by Deli- 
lah,) first to put out our eyes^ and then to bind us 
with fetters of brass. 
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I proceed to the last thing I proposed, which 
was to show you that all wilful injuries done to 
the public, are very great and aggravated sins in 
the sight of God. 

lirsty It is apparent from scripture, and most 
agreeable to reason, that the safety and welfare 
of nations are under the most peculiar care of 
God's providence. Thus he promised Abraham 
to save Sodom, if only ten righteous men could 
be found in it. Thus the reason which God gave 
to Jonas for not destroying Nineveh was, because 
there were six score thousand men in that city. 

All government is from God, who is the God 
of order; and therefore whoever attempts to 
breed confusion or disturbance among a people, 
doth his utmost to take the government of the 
world out of God's hands, and to put it into the 
hands of the devil, who is the author of confusion. 
By which it is plain, that no crime, how heinous 
soever, committed against particular persons, can 
equal the guilt of him who does injury to the 
public. 

Secondly, All offenders against their country 
lie under this grievous difficulty, that it is im- 
possible to obtain a pardon or make restitution. 
The bulk of mankind are very quick at resenting 
injuries, and very slow in forgiving them : and 
how shall one man be able to obtain the pardon 
of millions, or repair the injuries he hath done to 
millions ? How shall those, who, by a most de- 
structive fraud, got the whole wealth of our neigh- 
bouring kingdom into their hands, be ever able 
to make a recompence ? How will the authors 
and promoters of that villainous project, for the 
ruin of this poor country, be able to account with 
us for the injuries they have already done, al- 
though they should no farther succeed ? The de- 
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I>Iorab1e case of such wretches must estirely be 
eft to the unfathomable mercies of God: for 
those who know the least in religion are not ig- 
norant, that without our utniost endeavours to 
xnake restitution to the person injured, and to ob- 
tain his pardon, added to a sincere repentance, 
there is no hope of salvation given in the gospth 

Lastbfj All offences against our own country 
have this aggravation, that they are ungrateful 
and unnatural. It is to our country we owe those 
laws, which protect us in our lives, our liberties, 
our properties, and our religion. Our country 
produced us into the world, and continues to 
sourish us, so that it is usually called our mother ; 
and there have been examples of great magis« 
trates, who have put their own children to death 
for endeavouring to betray their country, as if 
they had attempted the life of their natural pa« 
rent. 

Thus I have briefly shown you how terrible a 
sin it is to be an enemy to our country, in order 
to incite you to the contrary virtue, which at 
this juncture is so highly necessary, whfen every 
man's endeavour will be of use. We have hither- 
to been just able to support ourselves under many 
hardships ; but now the axe is laid to the root of 
the tree, and nothing but a firm union among 
us can prevent our utter undoing. This we are 
obliged to, in duty to our gracious king, as well 
as to ourselves. Let us therefore preserve that 
public spirit, which God hath raised in us, for our 
own temporal interest. For, if this wicked pro- 
ject should succeed, which it cannot do but by 
our own folly ; if we sell ourselves for nought^ 
the merchant, the shopkeeper, the artificer, must 
fly to the desert with their miserable families, 
tnere to starve, or live upon rapine, or at least 
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exchange their country for one more hospitable 
than that where they were bom. 

Thus much I thought it my duty to say. to you 
who are under my care, to warn you against those 
temporal evils which may draw the worst of spi- 
ritual evils after them ; such as heart-bumingsy 
murmurings, discontents, and all manner of wick- 
edness, which a desperate condition of life may 
tempt men to. 

I am sensible that what I have now said will 
Biot go very far, being confined to this assembly : 
but I hope it may stir up others of my brethren 
to exhort their several congregations, after a 
more effectual manner, to show their love for 
their country on this important occasion. And 
this, I am sure, cannot be called meddling in af- 
fairs of state. 

I pray God protect his most gracious majestyy 
and his kingdom long under his government; 
and defend us from all ruinous projectors, deceiv- 
ers, suborners, perjurers, false accusers, and op- 
pressors ; from the virulence of party and faction ; 
and unite us in loyalty to our king, love to our 
country, and charity to each other. 

And this we beg, for Jesus Christ's sake : t» 
whom, &c. 
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1 AM*in all'opinions to believe according to my 
own impartial reason ; which I am bound to in- 
form and improve, as far as my capacities and op- 
portunities will permit. 

It may be prudent in me to act sometimes by 
other men's reason ; but I can think o(ily by my 
own. 

If another man's reason fully convinces me, it 
becomes my own reason. 

To say a man is bound to believe, is neither 
truth nor sense. 

You may force men, by interest or punishment, 
to say or swear they believe, and to act as if they 
believed ; you can go no farther. 

Every man, as a member of the commonwealth, 
ought to be content with the possession of his own 
opinion in private, without perplexing his neigh- 
bour, or disturbing the public. 

Violent zeal for truth, has a hundred to one 
odds, to be either petulancy, ambition, or pride. 



f See remarks on this treatise, Gent. Mag* vol. xxxv. p. 2172* 
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There is a degree of corruption, wherein some 
nations, as bad as the world is, will proceed to an 
amendment; till which time, particular men 
should be quiet. 

To remove opinions fundamental in religion, is 
impossible, and the attempt wicked, whether 
those opinions be true or false ; unless your avow- 
ed design be to abolish that religion altogether. 
So, for instance, in the famous doctrine of Christ's 
divinity, which has been universally received by 
all bodies of Christians, since the condemnation 
of Arianism under Constantine and his successors : 
wherefore the proce^dio^s of the Socinians art 
both vain and unwarrantable ; because they wiU 
be never able to advunce their own opinion, or 
meet any other success than breeding doubts and 
disturbances in the wor\d—Qid ratione suA disiur^ 
bant maenia mundi 

The want of belief is a defect that ought to be 
concealed, when it cannot be overcome. 

The Christian religion, in the most early times^ 
was proposed to the Jews and heathens without 
the article of Christ's divinity ; which, I reQiem*^ 
ber, £rasmus accounts for, by its being too strong 
a meat for babes. Perhaps, if it were now soft* 
ened by the Chinese misaiouaries, the conversion 
of those infidels would be less difficult : and we 
find, by the Alcoran, it is the gi^eat stumbUia^ 
block of the Mahometans* But, \xx a country al« 
ready Christian, to briug so fundamental a point 
of faith into debate, can have no consequences 
that are not pernicious to morals . and public 
peace. 

Ihftve -been ^ften ^Sended to find -St Paul'« al- 
legories, and other figures of Grecian eloquence, 
converted by divines into article of faith. 
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God's mercy is over all his works ; but divines 
of all sorts lessen that mercy too much. 

I look upon myself, in the capacity of a clergy- 
man, to be one appointed by Providence for defend- 
ing a post assigned me, and for gaining over as 
many enemies as I can« Although I think my 
cause is iust ; yet one great motive is my submit- 
ting to the pleasure of Providence, and to the law* 
of my country. 

I am not answerable to God for the doubts that 
arise in my own breast, since they are the conse- 
quence of that reason which he has planted in me; 
if I take care to conceal tfaipse doubts from others, 
if I use my best endeavours to subdue them, and 
if they have no influence on the conduct of my 
life. 

I believe that thousands of men would be or- 
thodox enough in certain points, if divines had 
not been. too curious, or too narrow, in reducing 
orthodoxy within the compass of subtleties, nice- 
lies, and distinctions, with little warrant from 
scripture, and less from reason or good policy. 

I never saw, heard, nor read, that the clergy 
were beloved in any nation where Christianity 
was the religion ' of the country. Nothing can 
render them popular, but some degree of perse- 
cution. 

Those fine gentleman, who affect the humour of 
railing at the clergy, are, I think, bound in honour 
to turn parsons themselves, and show us better 
examples. 

Miserable mortals ! can we contribute to the 
honour and glory of God ? I could wish that ex- 
pression were struck out of our prayer books. 

Liberty of conscience, properly speaking, is no 
more than the liberty of possessing our own 
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thoughts and opinions, which every man enjoys 
without fear of the magistrate : but how far he 
shall pubHcly act in pursuance of those opinions, 
is to be regulated by the laws of the country. 
Perhaps, in my own thoughts, I prefer a well-in- 
stituted commonwealth before a monarchy; and 
I know several others of the same opinion. Now, 
if, upon this pretence, I should insist upon liber- 
ty of conscience, form conventicles of republi- 
cans, and print books preferring that government, 
and condemning what is established, the magis- 
trate would, with great justice, hang me and my 
disciples. It is the same case in religion, although 
not so avowed j where liberty of conscience, un- 
der the present acceptation, equally produces re- 
volutions;, or at least convulsions and disturbances, 
in a state; which politicians would see well 
enough, if their eyes were not blinded by faction, 
and of which these kingdoms, as well as France, 
Sweden, and other countries, are flaming instances. 
Cromwell's notion upon that article was natural 
and right ; when, upon the surrender of a town 
in Ireland, the popish governor insisted upon an 
article for liberty of conscience. Cromwell said, 
" He meddled with no man's conscience ; but if, 
by liberty of conscience, the governor meant the 
liberty of the mass, he had express orders from 
the parliament of England against admitting any 
such liberty at all." 

It is impiossible that any thing so natural, so 
necessary, and so universal as death, should ever 
have been designed by Providence as an evil to 
mankind. 

Although reason were intended by Providence 
to govern bur passions ; yet it seems that in two 
points of the greatest moment to the being and 
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continuance of the world, God has intended our 
passions to prevail over reason. The first is, the 
propagation of our species; since no wise man 
ever married from the dictates of reason* The 
otlier is, the love of life ; which, from thfc dic- 
tates of reason, every man would despise, and 
wish it at an end, or that it never had a begin-" 
ning. 
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The scripture-system of man's creation is what 
Christians are bound to believe, and seems most 
agreeable of all others to probability and reason. 
Adam was formed from a piece of clay, and Eve 
from one of his ribs. The text mentioneth no- 
thing of his Maker's intending him for, except to 
rule over the beasts of the field and birds of the 
air. As to Eve, it doth not appear that her hus- 
band was her monarch ; only she was to be his 
help-mate, and placed in some degree of subjec- 
tion. However, before his fall, the beasts were 
his most obedient subjects, whom he governed by 
absolute power. After his eating the forbidden 
fruit, the course of nature was changed ; the ani- 
mals began to reject his government ; some were 
able to escape by flight, and others were too 
ilerce to be attacked. The scripture mentioneth 
no particular acts of royalty in Adam over his 
posterity who were contemporary with him, or 
of any monarch until after the flood; whereof 
the first was Nimrod, the mighty hunter, who, as 
Milton expresseth it, made men, and not beasts, 
his prey : for men were easier caught by pro- 
mises, and subdued by the folly or treachery of 
their own species ; whereas the brutes prevailed 
only by their courage or strength; whicn^ among 
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themi are peculiar to certain kinds. Lions, bears, 
elephants, and some other animals, are strong or 
valiant; and their species never degenerates in 
their native soil, except they happen to be en- 
slaved or destroyed by human fraud: but men 
degenerate every day, merely by the folly, the per- 
verseness, the avarice, the tvranny, the pride, the 
treachery, or inhumanity, of their own kind. 
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AN ARGUMENT 

TO FROYE THAT THB ABOLISHING OF 

GHEISTIANITY IN ENGLAND 

MAf, AS THIKas KOW STAND, 

BB ATTENDED WITH SOME INC0NVEKIENGIE3, AND 
PERHAPS NOT FRODUCP THOSE MANY GOOD 
EFFECTS PROPOSED THEREBY,* 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1708. 



I AM very sensible, what a weakness and pre- 
sumption it is, to reason against the general hu- 
mour and disposition of the world. I remember 
it was, with great justice, and due regard to the 
freedom both of the public and tde press, forbid- 
den, upon several penalties, to write, or discourse 



* This admirable specimen of Swift's peculiar humour, is one of 
tae most felicitous efforts in our language, to engage wit and hu- 
mour on the side of religion. I'he author himself considered it 
as particularly levelled against the latitudin&rian principles ado|>t- 
ed by the Low Church party, with whom he was himself at that 
time united in temporal politics. But there is no occasion, nor, 
perlmps, much propriety, in narrowing the application of a satire, 
whirli too faitlifully embraces the greater part of all parties, in 
all ages. 
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or lay wagers against the union, even before it 
was confirmed oy parliament ; because that was 
looked upon as a design to oppose the current of 
the people, which, beside the folly of it, is a ma« 
nifest breach of the fundamental law, that makes 
this majority of opinion the voice of God. In like 
manner, and for the very same reasons, it may 
perhaps be neither safe nor prudent, to argue 
against the abolishing of Christianity, at a junc- 
ture, when all parties appear so unanimously de« 
termined upon the point, as we cannot but allow 
from their actions, their discourses, and their 
writings. However, I know not how, whether 
from the affectation of singularity, or the per- 
Terseness of human nature, but so it unhappily 
falls out, that I cannot be entirely of this opinion. 
Nay, though I were sure an order were issued for 
my immediate prosecution by the attorney-gene- 
ral, I should still confess, that in the present pos- 
ture of our affairs, at home or abroad, I do not yet 
see the absolute necessity of extirpating the Chris- 
tian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradoxj, 
even for our wise and paradoxical age to endure; 
therefore I shall handle it with all tenderness, 
and with the utmost deference to that great and 
profound majority, which is of another sentiment. 

And yet the curious may please to observe, how 
much the genius of a nation is liable to alter in 
half an age : I have heard it affirmed for certain, 
by some very old people, that the contrary opi- 
nion was, even in their meipories, as much in 
vogue, as the other is now ; and that a project 
for the abolishing of Christianity, would then have 
appeared as singular, and been thought as absurd^ 
as It would be, at thi^ time^ to write or discourse 
in its defence. 
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Therefore I freely own, that all appearances 
are against me. The system of the gospel, after 
the fate of other systems, is generally antiquated 
and exploded ; and the mass or body of the com- 
mon people, among whom it seems to have had 
its latest credit, are now grown as much ashamed 
of it as their betters ; opinions, like fashions, al- 
ways descending from those of quality to the 
middle sort, and thence to the vulgar, where at 
length they are dropped and vanish. 

But here I would not be mistaken, and must 
therefore be so bold as to borrow a distinction 
from the writers on the other side, when they 
make a difference between nominal and real Tri- 
nitarians. I hope no reader imagines me so weak 
to stand up in the defence of real Christianity^ 
such as used, in primitive times, (if we may be- 
lieve the authors of those ages) to have an influ- 
ence upon men's belief and actions : to offer at the 
restoring of that, would indeed be a wild project; 
it would be to dig up foundations; to destroy at 
one blow all the wit, and half the learning of the 
kingdom ; to break the entire frame and consti- 
tution of things ; to ruin trade, extinguish arts 
and sciences, with the professors of them ; in 
•short, to turn our courts, exchanges, and shops, 
into deserts ; and M'ould be full as absurd as the 
proposal of Horace, where he advises the Romans, 
all in a body, to leave their city, and seek a new 
seat in some remote part of the world, by way of 
cure for the corruption of their manners. 

Therefore I think this caution was in itself al 
together unnecessary, (which I have inserted only 
to prevent all possibility of cavilling) since every 
,candid reader will easily understand my discourse 
to be intended only in defence of nominal Chris 
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tianity; the other, having been for some time 
wholly laid aside by general consent, as utterly 
inconsistent with our present schemes of wealth 
and powen 

But why we should therefore cast off the name 
and title of Christians, although the general opi- 
nion and resolution be so violent for it, I confess 
I cannot (with submission) apprehend, nor is the 
consequence necessary. However, since the un- 
dertakers propose such wonderful advantages to 
the nation by this project, and advance many 
plausible objections against the system of Chris- 
tianity, I shall briefly consider the strength of 
both, fairly allow them their greatest weight, and 
oiFer such answers as I think most reasonable. 
After which I will beg leave to show, what in- 
conveniencies may possibly happen by such an 
innovation, in the present posture of our affairs. 

First, one great advantage proposed by the abo- 
lishing of Christianity, is, that it would very much 
enlarge and establish liberty of conscience, that 
great bulwark of our nation, and of the protes- 
tant religion ; which is still too much limited by 
priestcraft, notwithstanding all the good inten- 
tions of the legislature, as we have lately found 
' by a severe instance. For it is confidently re- 

ported, that two young gentlemen of real hopes, 
bright wit, and profound judgment, who, upon a 
thorough examination of caus^ and effects, and 
by the mere force of natural abilities, without the 
least tincture of learning, having made a discovery, 
that there was no God, and generously commu- 
nicating their thoughts for the good of the pub- 
lic, were some time ago, by an unparalleled se- 
verity, and upon I know not what obsolete law, 
^ broke for blasphemy. And as it has been wisely 
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<iba6rv^d, if perdecution once begitis, no man 
jalive knows how far it may reach, or where it 
will end. 

In answer to all which, with deference to wiser 
judgments, I think this rather shows the neces- 
sity of a nominal religion among us. Great wits 
love to be free with the highest objects ; and if 
th^ cannot be allowed a God to revile or re- 
nouncQi they will speak evil of dignities, abuse 
the government, and reflect upon the ministry ; 
which I am sure few will deny to be of much 
more pernicious consequence, according to the 
saying of Tiberius, deorutn cffema diis cur<e. As 
to the particular fact related, I think it is not fair 
to argue from one instance, perhaps another can- 
not be produced : yet (to the comfort of all those 
who lQa.y be apprehensive of persecution) bias- 
phemyi we know, is freely spoken a million of 
times in every coffeehouse and tavern, or wher- 
ever else good company meet. It must be allowed, 
indeed, that to break an £nglish free-born officer 
only for blasphemy, was, to speak the gentlest of 
such an action, a very high strain of eflisoltite 
power. Little can be said in excuse for the ge- 
neral ; perhaps he was afraid it might give of- 
fence to the allies, among whom, for aught we 
know» it may be the custom of the country to 
beliisvea God. But if he argued, as some have 
done, upon a mistaken principle, that an officer 
wlio is guilty of speaking blasphemy, may some 
time or other paix^eed so far as to raise a mutiny, 
the consequenqe is by no means to be admitted ; 
for surely the commander of an English army is 
likely to be but ill obeyed, whose soldiers fear 
afikd reverence him^ as little as they do a Deity. 

It is farther obj^:ted against the gospel sys- 
tprxxj that it obliges men to the belief of things 
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too difficult for freethmkers, and such who hare 
shaken off the prejudices^ that usually cling to a 
coniined education. To which I answer, that 
men should be cautious how they raise objections, 
which reflect upon the wisdom of the nation. Is 
not every body freely allovf^ed to believe what- 
ever he pleases, and to publish his belief to the 
world whenever he thinks fit, especially if it 
serves to strengthen the ps^i'ty, which is in the 
right? Would any indifterent foreigner, who 
should read the trumpery lately written b^ As^l^ 
Tindal, Toland, Coward, and forty more, imagine 
the gospel to be our rule of faith, and confirmed 
by parliaments ? Does any man either believe, 
or say he believes, or desire to have it thought 
that he says he believes, one syllable of the 
matter ? And is any man worse received upon 
that score, or does he find his want of nommal 
faith a disadvantage to him, in the pursuit of any 
civil or military employment? What if there be 
an old dormant statute or two against him, are 
they not now obsolete to a degree, that Epsom 
and Dudley themselves, if they were now alive^ 
would find it impossible to put them in execu« 
tion. 

It is likewise urged, that there are, by compu- 
tation, in this kingdom, above ten thousand par- 
sons, whose revenues, added to those of my lords 
the bishops, would suffice to maintain at least 
two hundred young gentlemen of wit and plea- 
sure, and freethinking, enemies to priestcraft^ 
narrow principles, pedantry, and prejudices ; who 
might be an ornament to the court and town : 
and then again, so great a number of able [ bodied} 
divines, might be a recruit to our fleet arid armies. 
l^hh mdeed appears to be a consideration of some 
weight; but then, on the other side, several things 
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ienervt to be considered likewise : as first, whe- 
ther it may not be thought necessary, that in cer- 
tain tracts of country, like what we call parishes, 
there shall be one man at least of abilities to read 
and write. Then it seems a wrong computation, 
that the revenues of the church throughout this 
island, would be large enough to maintain two 
hundred young gentlemen, or even half that 
number, after the present refined way of living ; 
that is, to allow each of them such a rent, as, in 
the modern form, of speech, would make them 
easy. But still there is in this project a greater 
mischief behind ; and we ought to beware of the 
woman's folly, who killed the hen, that every 
mornifig laid her. a golden egg. For, pray what 
would become of the race of men in the next age, 
if we had nothing to trust to beside the scrofu- 
lous consumptive productions, furnished by our 
men of wit and pleasure, when, having squander- 
ed away their vigour, health, and estates, they 
are forced, by some disagreeable marriage, to 
piece up their broken fortunes, and entail rotten- 
ness and politeness on their posterity? Now, 
here are ten thousand persons reduced, by the 
wise regulations of Henry the Eighth, to the ne- 
cessity of a low diet, and moderate exercise, who 
are the only great restorers of our breed, without 
which the nation would, in an age or two, become 
one great hospital. 

Another advantage proposed by the abolishing 
of Christianity, is, the clear gain of one day in 
seven, which is now entirely lost, and consequent- 
ly the kingdom one seventh less considerable in 
trade, business, and pleasure ; beside the loss to 
the public of so many stately structures, now in 
the hands of the clergy, which might be con- 
verted into play-houses, market-houses, ex« 
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changes, eotfimon doiinitoriies, and other public 
edifices. 

I hope I shall be forgiven a hard word, if I call 
this a perfect caml. I readily own there has been 
^n old custom, time out of mind, for people ta 
assemble in the churches every Sunday, and that 
shops are still frequently shut, in order, as it is 
conceived, to preserve the memory of that ancient 
practice ; but how this can prove a hindrance to 
business or pleasure, is hard to imagine. What if 
the men of pleasure are forced, one day in the 
week, to game at home instead of the chocolate- 
houses ? are not the taverns and oofFeehouses 
open ? can there be a mure convenient season for 
taking a dose of physic ; s^e fewer claps got upofi 
Sundays, than other days ? is not that the cnief 
day for traders to sum up the accounts of the 
week, and for lawyers to prepare their briefs? 
But I would fain know, how it can be pretended, 
that the churches are misapplied P where are more 
appointments and rendezvouses of gallantry? 
where more care to appear in the foremost box, 
with greater advantage of dress? wher^ rtore 
meetings for business? %vhere more bargains 
driven of all sorts ? and where so many conveni- 
eticies or inticements to sleep ? 

There is one advantage, greater than any of the 
foregoing, proposed by the abolishing of Christi- 
anity ; that it will utterly extinguish parties among 
us, by removing those factious distinctions of 
high and low church, of whig and tory, presby- 
terian and church of England, which are now so 
many grievous clogs upon public proceedings, 
and are apt to dispose men to prefer the gratify- 
ing of themselves, or depressing of their adver- 
saries, before the most important interest of the 
state. 
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1 confess, if it were certain, that so great an 
advantage would redound to the nation by this 
expedient, I would submit, and be silent: but 
will any man say, thp.t if the words tvhoringj 
drinking^ cheating^ lyings stealings were, by act 
of parliament, ejected out of the English tongue 
and dictionaries, we should all awake next morn- 
ing chaste antl temperate, honest and just, and 
lovers of truth? Is this a fair consequence? or, 
if the physicians would forbid us to pronounce 
the word pox^ gouty rheumatismj and stone^ would 
that expedient serve, like so many talismans, to 
destroy the diseases themselves? are party and 
faction rooted in men*s hearts no deeper than 
phrases borrowed from religion, or founded upon 
no firmer principles ? and is our language so poor^ 
that w6 cannot find other terms to express them ? 
are envy^ pridCy avarice, and ambition such ill 
nomenclators, that they cannot furnish appella^- 
tious for • their owners ? will not heydukes and 
mamalukes, mandarins , and patskaws, or any 
other words formed at pleasure, serve to distin- 
guish those who are in tne ministry, from others, 
who would be in it if they could ? what, for in- 
i^tance, is easier than to vary the form of speech, 
and instead of the word church, make it a ques- 
tion in politics, whether the Monument be in dan- 
ger ? because religion was nearest at hand to fur- 
nish a few convenient phrases, is our invention 
so barren, we can find no other? suppose, for 
argument sake, that the tories favoured Marga- 
rita,* the whigs Mrs Tofts, and the trimmers 
Valentini ; would not Margaritians, Toftians, and 
Valentinians be very tolerable marks of distinc- 
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♦ Italian singers then in vogue. 
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tion ? the Prasini and Veniti^ two most virulent 
factions in Italy, began (if I remember right) by 
a distinction of colours in ribbands ; and we might 
contend with as good a grace about the dignity 
of the blue and the green, which would serve as 
properly to divide the court, the parliament, and 
the kingdom, between them, as any terms of art 
whatsoever borrowed from religion. And there- 
fore I think there is little force in this objection 
against Christianity, or prospect of so great an 
advantage, as is proposed in the abolishing of it 

It is again objected, as a very absurd ridiculous 
custom, that a set of men should be suffered, much 
less employed and hired, to bawl one day in seven 
against the lawfulness of those methods most in 
use« toward the pursuit of greatness, riches, and 
pleasure, which are the constant practice of all 
men alive on the other six. But this objection is, 
I think, a little unworthy of so refined an age as 
ours. Let us argue this matter calmly : I appeal 
to the breast of any polite freethinker, whetner, 
in the pursuit of gratifying a predominant passion, 
he has not always felt a wonderful incitement, by 
reflecting it was a thing forbidden : and there- 
fore we see, in order to cultivate this taste, the 
wisdom of the nation has taken special care, that 
the ladies should be furnished Mdth prohibited 
silks, and the men with prohibited wine. And, 
indeed, it were to be wished, that aome other 
prohibitions were promoted, in order to improve 
the pleasures of the town; which, for want of 
such expedients, begin already, as I am told, to 
flag and grow languid, giving way daily to cruel 
inroads from the spleen. 

It is likewise proposed as a great advantage to 
the public, that if we once discard the system of 
the gospel, all religion will of course be banished 
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f0r ever ; and, consequently, along with it, those, 
'grievous prejudices of education, which, under 
the names of virtue^ conscience^ honour ^ justice^ 
and the like, are so apt to disturb the peace of 
human minds and the notions whereof are sq 
hard to be eradicated, by right reason, or free- 
thinking, sometimes during the whole course of 
our lives. , 

Here first I observe, how difficult it is to get 
rid of a phrase, which the world is once grown 
fond of, though the occasion that first produced 
it, be entirely taken away. For several years past, 
if a man had but an ill-favoured nose, the deep 
thinkers of the age would, some way or other, 
contrive to impute the cause to the prejudice of 
his education. From this fountain were said to 
be derived all our foolish notions of justice, 
piety, love of our country ; all our opinions of 
God^ or a future state, Heaven, Hell, and the 
like: and there might formerly perhaps have 
been some pretence for this charge. But so ef- 
fectual care has been since taken to remove those 
prejudices, by an entire change in the methods of 
education, that (with honour I mention it to our 
polite innovators) the young gentlemen, who are 
now .on the scene, seem to have not the least 
tincture of those infusions, or string of those 
weeds : and, by consequence, the reason for abo- 
lishing nominal Christianity upon tliat pretext, is 
wholly ceased. 

For the rest, it may perhaps admit a contro^ 
versy, whether the banishing of all notions of re- 
ligion whatsoever, would be convenient for the 
vulgar. Not that I am in the least of opinicm 
with those, who hold religion to have been the 
invention of politicians, to keep the Jiower psirt 
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of the w^tld in awe, by the fear df ii^vi&ibM 
powers 5 unless niankind w^re then very diflRdrent 
to what it ii^ now : for I look upon the mass or 
body of our people here in England, to b^ as free- 
thinkers, that is to say, as staunch unbelievers, 
$s any of the highest i-ank. But 1 conceive some 
scattere<l notions about a superior power, to be 
of singular, use for the common peopIe> as fur- 
nishing excellent materials to keep children quiet 
when they grow peevish^ and providing topics of 
amusement, in a tedious wihter-night. 

Lastly, it is proposed, as a singular advantage, 
that the abolishing of Christianity will very much 
contribute to the uniting of protectants, by en- 
larging the terms of eommnnion, so as to tak6 in 
all sorts of dissenters, who are now shut oat of 
the pale, upon account of a few eeremotties^ which 
all sides confess to be things indifferent: that 
this alone will eflfeeitually ansWfer the great ends 
of a scheme for comprehension, by opening a 
Targe noble gate, at which all bodies may enter ; 
whereas the chaffering with dissenters, and dodg- 
ing about this or the other ceremony, is but like 
opening a few wickets, and leaving them at jar, 
by which no more than onfc can get in at a time, 
and that, not without st60ping> and sideling, and 
squeezing his body * 

To all this I answer, that there is one darling 
inclination o# mankind, which usually affects to 
be a retainer to religion, though she be neither ifar 



" * In tins passage the author's liigh diurtii priacipifiB, and jea- 
lousy of tbe dissebtersi^ plainly shew theHiselveB ; and it is, p^ap«» 
in special reference to what is here said, that he ranJcs it amoi^ 
the pan]phlets which he wrot6 in opposition to ike party then i% 
l^vfe^ See Vol. III. ^).^45. 



parent, its godmother, or its friend ; I n^^an the. 
spirit of opposition, that lived long before Chris- 
tianity, and can easily subsist without it. L^t us, 
for instance, examine wherein the opposition of 
sectaries ampng us consists ; we shall find Chris* 
tiaiiity to have no share in it ^t alJ. Does the 
gospel any Avh^re prescribe a starched i^iueezied 
countenance, a stiff formal gait, a singularity of 
manners and habit, or any affected modes of 
speech, different from the reasonable part of man- 
kind ? Yet, if Chrii^tianity did not lend its nam« 
'to stand in the gap, ^nd to employ or divert these 
humours, they must of necessity be spent in con- 
traventions to the laws of the land, and distjurb^ 
Q^nce of the public peace* There is 9\, portion of 
enthusiasm assigned to ^yery nation, whic?hi if it 
bas not proper objects to wofH on, will burst outj^ 
4nd set all in ^ flame* If the quiet of 9, state can 
be bought, by only flinging men a few cer^mo- 
niesi to devour, it is a purchase no wise man would 
refuBe- Let the mastiffs amuse themselves about 
at sheep's skin stuffi^d with hay, provided it will 
keep them from worrying the flock. The insti- 
tution pf convents abroad^ seemSi in one point, a 
strain af great wisdom ; there being few irriegula- 
rities in human pjassions, th9.|k may not have re- 
course to vent thcKpselves in some of those orders^ 
which are so many i*etreats for the speculative^ 
the melancholy, the proud, the silent, the poli- 
tic, and the morose, to spend themselves, and 
tvaponate the noxious particles ; for e^h of whcm^ 
we in this island, are ibrcfsd to provide a several 
sect of rdigiojn, to k^p them qui^t : and when- 
ever Christianity shall be abolished, the legisla-r 
tsure n^ust find somie other expedient to epaploy 
and entertain them. For what imports it how^ 
fei^g^ * gate you open, if there ^yill be always. left 
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that the ^holishmetit of the Chf iitian religion, will 
be the ii^adiest C6urse we cati take to introduce 
popery. And I ^tn the mote inclined to thi& opi- 
nion, because we know It has been the constant 
practice of the Jesuits, to send over emissaries, 
with instructions to personate themselves mem- 
bers of the several prevailing sects amon^ us. So 
it is recorded, that they have at sundry times ap- 
peared in the disguise of Presbyteriins, Anabap- 
tists, Indfependents, and Quakers, according as any 
of these Were most in credit ; so, since the fashion 
has been taken up of exploding religion, the po- 
pish missionaries have not been wanting to mix 
With the freethinkers ; atlong whom Toland, the 
great oracle of the Antichristians, is an Irish 
priest, the son of an Irish priest ; anti the most 
Jearnedand ingenious author of a book, called** The 
Rights of the Christian Church," was in a proper 
juncture reconciled to the tlOn^ish faith, whose 
true son, as appears by a hundred passages in bis 
treatise, he still continues. Perhaps I oould add 
some others to the number ; but th^ fk^ct ife be* 
vend dispute, and the reasoning they proceed by 
is right : for, supposing Christianity to be extin*- 
guished, the people will never be at ease till thet 
find out some other method of worship ; whicft 
Will as infallibly produce superstition, as snperstl* 
tion will end in popery. 

And therefore, if notwithstanding all I have 
said, it still be thought necessary to have a bill 
brought in for repealing Christianity, I WDuld 
humbly offer an amendment, that instead of the 
word Christianity, may be put religion in general j 
which, I conceive, will much better answer all 
the good «nds proposed by the projectors of it 
For, as Jong ias we leave in being a God and his 

^rpyidencp^ with aU th? necessary <:0nse<jiience8 



^bieU curiou$ and inqwbitive men will bci apt to 
draw from such premi3e3, we do not strike at tbc 
root of the evil, though we should ever so cffeo 
tually annihilate the present scheme of the gos- 
pel : for, of what use is freedom of thought, if it 
will not produce freedom of action ? which is th^ 
sole end, how remote soever in appearance, of all 
objections against Christianity ; and therefore, the 
freethinkers consider it as a sort of edifice, where* 
in all the parts have such a mutual dependence 
on each other, that if you happen to pull out one 
single nail, ♦the whole fabric must fall to the 
ground. This was happily e:j^pres»cd by him, who 
had heard of a text brought for proof pf the T»- 
nity, which in an ancient manuscript was diflfe- 
rently read ; he thereupon immediately took the 
hint, and by a sudden deduction of a long sorites^ 
most logically concluded ; " Why, if it be as you 
say, I may safely whore and drink on, and di^fy 
the parson." From which, and many the like inr 
stances easy to be produced, I think nothing can 
be more manifest, than that the quarrel is not 
against any particular points of hard digestion in 
the Christian system, but against religion in ge- 
neral ; which, by laying restraints on human na- 
ture, is supposed the great enemy to the freedoni 
of thought and action. 

Upon the whole, if it shall still be thought for 
the benefit of church and state, that Christi- 
anity be abolished, I conceive, however, it may 
be more convenient to defer the execution to a 
time of peace ; and not venture, in this conjunc- 
ture, to disoblige our allies, who, as it falls out, 
Are all Christians, and many of them, by the pre- 
judices of their education, so bigoted, as to place 
a sort of pride in the appellation. If upon being 
rejected by them, we are to trust an alliance with 
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the Turk, we shall find ourselves much deceived : ' 
for, as he is too remote, and generally engaged in 
war with the Persian emperor, so his people would 
be more scandalized at our infidelity, than our 
Christian neighbours. For the Turks are not on^ 
ly strict observers of religious worship, but, what 
is worse, believe a God ; which is more than is 
required of us, even while we preserve the name 
of Christians. 

To conclude : whatever some may think of the 
great advantages to trade by this favourite scheme, 
I do very much apprehend, that in six months 
time after the act is passed for the extirpation of 
th^ gospel, the Bank and East-India stock may 
fall at least one per cent. And since that is fifty 
times more, than ever the wisdom of our age 
thought fit to venture, for the preservation of 
Christianity, there is no reason we should be at 
so great a loss, merely for the sake of destroying 
it 
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O siquis volet impias 

CttdeSf et rabiem tollere civicam : 
Si qtueret pater urbium 

SubscfM statuiSf in^omitam audeat 
Refrmare Ucentiam. Hoe. Lib, III. Od. 2.-t 

:by a person of quality. 

Written in the year I70^f 



TO THE COUNTESS OF BERKELEY* 
MADAM, 

My intention of prefixing your ladyi^hip's nsfme^ 
is not, after the common form, to desire your 
protection of the following papers ; which I take 



* This treatise was written about 1709» when Swift was chap- 
lain in the family of Lord Berkeley. The praises bestowed upon 
his countess, to whom it is inscribed, are said to have been as well 
merited as happily and elegantly expressed. Swift continued to 
entertain a profound respect for Lady Berkeley, long after he had 
quarrelled with the Earl. . In after-life our author loved to have 
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to be a very unreasonable request; since by be^ng^ 
inscribed to your ladyship, though without your 
knowledge, and from a conoealed hand, you can- 
not recommend them without some suspicion of 



this tract kccounted a strong but covered attack upon the Whig 
administration^ and accordingly his biographer, Mr Sheridan, con- 
tends at great kogth, that, by i^ecommending la the qu«Qa a refor- 
mation of manners, Swift chiefly meant to insinuate a change of 
administration ; and by advising, that she should call around her 
person, and to her councils, those who had the cause of religion at 
heart, he meant that she should chuse her officers and ministers from 
the Tories andi Higb*Cburch «ie&» 1% is no do^bt true, tbat Swift, 
while he was disposed to be a Whig in politics, considered himself • 
always as a High-Church man in religion ; and many passages of 
this treatise may be considered as partieitlarly affecting that party 
by whom the clergy vere hdd in geuerai and almost systematic 
contempt. But in this, as in the pnceding treatise, the evils 
pointed out are too general t» lie iaiputad as the exclusive attri- 
butes of any one p^^i^y^ and I cannot be ewily convinced; that so 
excellent a moral essay was written with a view merely political ; 
or that Swift, who at tbb time had no connection Mrith the Tories, 
was endeavouring without motive to undermine the administration 
of Halifax, Somers, and Godolphin, with whom he was living on 
terms of friendship, «t least, if not of expectancy and depen- 
dence. 

As to the merits of the Project, it most be allowed, that the au- 
thor has been more successful in pointing out the extent of the 
evil than in snggesAtog remedies. The idea of a lelig^us admini- 
stration and court borders on the visionary ; and the plan of cen- 
sors and itinerant commissioners for the inspection of morals, 
could hardly be tolerated in a free country. Yet the mipor 
branches of the Project viiglii be «oocewfuUjr adopted* The f^^ 
formation of the $Uge, (since happily perfeptedy) the exclusioji of 
openly vicious characters from the presence of the sovereign, the 
mote selected choice of justitee of peace, lihe reviving disdpline in 
schools, colleges, and inas of cour^ Above all* the exertions of the 
clergy in a cause peculiarly their own, are sound practical reme^ 
dies in an age of prevailing a:nd general depravity. 

Steele, then an intimate frielid of the author, ifhtis distinguisli- 
ti the treatise in the fifth tiumber of the Tatleir* " The title 
was so uncommon, land promised so pecuTrat a way of think* 
ing, that every man here has read rt, ftnd as many as hare 
done so have approved it : It is writteii ivith the spirit of on^ 
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partiality. My real design is, I confess, the very 
same I have often detested in most dedications ; 
that of publishing your praises to the world ; not 
upon the subject of your noble birth, for I kno\ir 
others as noble ; or of the greatness of your for- 
tune, for I know others far greater ; or of that 
beautiful race (the images of their parents) which 
call you mother ; for even this may perhaps have 
been equalled in some other age or country. Be* 
sides, none of these advantages do derive any ac* 
complishments to the owners, but serve at best 
only to adorn what they really possess. What I 
intend is, your piety, truth, good sense, and good 
nature, af^bility, and charity; wherein I wish 
your ladyship had many equals, or any superiors ; 
and I wish I could say, I knew them too, tor then 
your ladyship might have had a chance to escape 
this address. In the mean time, I think it high* 
ly necessary, for the interest of virtue and reli- 
gion, that the whole kingdom should be informed 
m some parts of yonr character: for instance, 
that the easiest and politest conversation, joined 
with the truest piety^ may be observed in your 
ladyship, in as great perfection, as they were ever 
seen apart, in any other persons. That by your 
prudence and management under several disad- 



tvho has seen the world enough to undervalue it with good* 
breeding. The author most certainly he a man of wisdom as 
well as piety, and have spent much time in the exercise of both. 
The real causes of the decay of the interest of religion are set 
forth in a dear and lively teanner, without onseasonable passions ^ 
and the whole air cyf the book, as to the language, the sentiments, 
und the reasonings, shows it was written by one whose virtue sits 
easy about him, and to whom vice is thoroughly contemptible* It 
was said by one in compafty, allxiding to that knowledge of the 
world this author seems to have, ^' The man writes much like » 
^n'tleman, fnd joes ^ Heaven witfi a very jtood mim^'' 
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vantages, you have preserved the lustre of that 
most noble family, into which you are grafted, 
and which the unmeasurable profusion of ances- 
tors^ for many generations^ had too much eclipsed. 
Then, how happily you perform every office of 
life, to which Providence has called you ; in the 
education of those two incomparable daughters, 
whose conduct is so universally admired ; in eve- 
ry duty of a prudent, complying, affectionate 
wife ; in that care which descends to the mean- 
est of your domestics; and lastly, in that endless 
bounty to the poor, and discretion where to dis- 
tribute it. I insist on my opinion, that it is of im- 
portance for the public to know this and a great 
deal more of your ladyship; yet whoever goes 
about to inform them shall, instead of finding 
credit, perhaps be censured for a flatterer. To 
avoid so usual a reproach, I declare this to be no 
dedication, but merely an introduction to a pro- 
posal for the advancement of religion and morals,' 
by tracing, however imperfectly, some few linea*^ 
ments in the character of a lady, who has spen^ 
all her life in the practice and promotion of 
both. - 



*^^^^^^m^^^i^ 



Among all the schemes offered to the public in 
this projecting age, I have observed, with some 
displeasure, that there have never been any for 
the improvement of religion and morals ; which, 
beside the piety of the design, from the conse- 
que^nce of such a reformation in a future life, 
would be the best natural means for advancing 
the public felicity of the state, as well as the pre- 
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jsetit happiness of every individual. For, as much 
as faith and morality are declined among us, I am 
altogether confident, they might in a short time, 
and with no very great trouble, be raised to sis 
high a perfection as numbers are capable of re- 
ceiving. Indeed, the method is so easy and ob- 
vious, and some present opportunities so good, 
that, in order to have this project reduced to prac^ 
tice, there seems to want nothing more than to 
put those in mind, who by their honour, duty, and 
interest, are chiefly concerned, 

But because it is idle to propose. remedies, be- 
fore we are assured of the disease, or to be in fear, 
till we are convinced of the danger, I shall first 
^how in general, that the nation is extremely cor- 
rupted in religion and morals ; and then I will 
offer a short scheme for the reformation of both. 

As to the first, I know it is reckoned but a form 
of speech, when divines complain of the wicked- 
ness of the age : however, I believe, upon a fair 
comparison with other times and countries, it 
would be found an undoubted truth- 

For first, to deliver nothing but plain matter of 
fact without exaggeration or satire, I suppose it 
will be granted, that hardly one in a hundred 
among our people of quality or gentry, appears to 
act by any principle of religion ; that great num- 
bers of them do entirely discard it, and are ready 
to own their disbelief of all revelation in ordinary 
discourse. Nor is the case much better among 
•the vulgar, especially in great towns, where the 
profaneness and ignorance of handicraftsmen, small 
traders, servants, and the like, are to a degree ve- 
jy hard to be imagined greater. Then, it is ob- 
.served abroad, that no race of mortals have so lit- 
•tle sense of religion,, as the English soldiers ; to 
confirm which, I have beea often told by great 
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officers of the army, that in the whole conlpass of 
their acquaintance, they could not recollect three 
of their profession, who seemed to regard, or be-t 
lieve, one syllable of the gospel : and the same at 
least may be affirmed of the fleet. The conse- 
quences of all which upon the actions of men are 
equally manifest. They never go about, as in 
former times, to hide or palliate their vices, but 
expose them freely to view, Uke any other comr 
mon occurrences of life, without the Least reproau[^h 
from the world, or themselves. For instance, any 
man will tell you he intends to be drunk this 
evening, or was so last night, with as little cere- 
mony or scruple, as he would tell you the time of 
the day. He will let you know he is going to a 
wench, or that he has got the venereal disease^ 
with as much indifferency, as he would a piece of 
public news. He will swear, curse, or blaspheme, 
without the least passion or provocation. And 
though all regard for reputation is not quite laid 
aside in the other sex, it is however at so low an 
ebb, that very few among them seem to think 
virtue and conduct of absolute necessity for pre- 
serving it. If this be not so, how comes it to 
pass, that women of tainted reputatioois, find the 
eame countenance and reception in all public 
places, with those of the nicest virtue, who pay 
and receive visits from them, without any manner 
of scruple ? which proceeding, as it is not very 
old among us, so I take it to be of most pernici^ 
ous consequence : it looks like a sort of com- 
pounding between virtue and vice, as if a womai^ 
were allowed to be vicious, provided she be not 
a profligate ; as if there were a certain point, 
where gallantry ends, and infamy begins ; joft that 
a hundred criminal amours^ were not as pardon- 
able as half a score. 

n 
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Beside those porrupiiohs already tnentioned, it 
would be endless to enumerate such as arise from 
the excess of play or gaming : the cheats, the 
quarrels^ the oaths, and blasphemies, among th^ 
ttiett ; among t^e women, die neglect of houshold 
affairs, the unlimited freedoms, the undecent pas<» 
sion, and lastly, the known inlet to all lewdness^ 
when after an ill run, the person must answer the 
defects of the purse, the rule on such occasions 
holditig true in play, as it does in law ; food nou 
habet in crum€na^ btut in corpore. 

But all these are trifles in comparison, if we 
step into other scenes, and consider the fraud and 
cozenage of trading men and shopkeepers ; that 
insatiable gulf of injustice and oppression, the 
law ; the open traffic for all civil and military em* 
ployments, (I wish it rested there) without the 
least regard to merit or qualifications ; the cor« 
Tupt management of men in office; the many de- 
testable abuses in choosing those, who represent 
the people ; with the management of interest and 
factions among the representatives : to which I 
must be bold to add, the ignorance of some of the 
lower clergy ; the mean servile t^nper of others ; 
the pert pragmatical demeanour of several young 
stagers in divinity, upon their first producing 
themselves into the world ; with many other cir-* 
eumstances, needless, or rather invidious to men- 
tion ; which falling in with the corruptions al- 
ready related, have, however unjustly, almost ren^ 
dered the whole order contemptible. 

This is a short view of tlie general depravities 
among us, without entering into particulars, which 
would be an endless labour* Now, as universal 
and deep-rooted as these appear to be, I am ut- 
terly deceived, if an effectual remedy might not> 
be applied to most of them ; neither am I at pre- 
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sent upon a wild speculative project, but such a 
one as may be easily put in execution. 

For, while the prerogative of giving all em- 
ployments continues in the crown, either imme- 
diately, or by subordination, it is in the power of 
the prince to make piety and virtue become the 
fashion of the age, if, at the same time, he would 
make them necessary qualifications for favour and 
preferment. 

It is clear from present experience, that the 
bare example of the best prince /Will not have any 
mighty influence, where the age is very corrupt. 
For, when was there ever a better prince on the 
throne, than the present queen ? I do not talk of 
her talent for government, her love of the people, 
or any other qualities that are purely regal ; but 
her piety, charity, temperance, conjugal love, and 
whatever other virtues do best adorn a private 
life; wherein, without question or flattery, she 
has no superior : yet, neither will it be satire or 
peevish invective to affirm, that infidelity and 
vice are not much diminished since her coming 
to the crown, nor will, in all probability, tillmor& 
eff^ectual remedies be provided. 

Thus human nature seems to lie under the dis- 
advantage, that the example alone of a vicious 
prince, will in time corrupt an age ; but the ex- 
ample of a good one, will not be sufficient to re- 
form it without farther endeavours. Princes must 
therefore supply this defect by a vigorous exer- 
cise of that authority, which the law has left 
them; by making it every man's interest and 
honour, to cultivate religion and virtue ; by ren- 
dering vice a disgrace, and the certain ruin to 
preferment or pretensions : all which they should 
first attempt in their own courts and families. 
For instance, might not the queen's domestics of 
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the middle and lower sort, be obliged, upon pe- 
nalty of suspension or loss of their employments, 
to a constant weekly attendance at least on tht 
service of the church ; to a decent behaviour in 
it; to receive the sacrament four times in the 
year ; to avoid swearing and irreligious prophanel 
discourses ; and to the appearance at least, of tem- 
perance and chastity ? Might not the care of all 
this be committed to the strict inspection of pro^ 
per officers ? Might not those of higher rank, and 
nearer access to her majesty's person, receive her 
own commands to the same purpose, and be coun- 
tenanced, or disfavoured, according as they obey ? 
Might not the queen lay her injunctions on the 
bishops, and other great men of undoubted piety, 
to make diligent inquiry, and give her notice, if 
any person about her should happen to be of li- 
bertine principles or morals ? Might not all those 
who enter upon any oifice in her majesty's fami-^ 
ly, be obliged to take an oath parallel with that 
against simony, which is administered to the cler- 
gy ? It is not to be doubted, but that if these, of 
the like proceedings, were duly observed, morali- 
ty and religion would soon become fashionable 
court virtues, and be taken up as the only methods 
to get or keep employments there ; which alone 
would have mighty influence upon many of the 
nobility and principal gentry. 

But, if the like methods were pursued as fat as 
possible, with regard to those, who are in the 
great employments of state, it is hard to conceive 
now general a reformation they might in time 
produce among us. For, if piety and virtue were 
once reckoned qualifications necessary to prefer- 
ment, every man thus endowed, when put into 
great stations, would readily imitate the queen's 
example, in the distribution of all offices in his 

VPL. VIII. 
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disposal ; especially if any apparent transgression^ 
through favour or partiality, would be imputed to 
him for a misdemeanor, oy which he must cer- 
tainly forfeit his favour and station : and there 
being such great numbers in employment, scat- 
tered through every town and county in thia 
kingdom, if all these were exemplary in the con- 
duct of their lives, things would soon take a nevr 
face, and religion receive a mighty encourage* 
ment : nor would the public weal be less advan- 
ced ; since of nine offices in ten that are ill ex-* 
ecuted, the defect is not in cap^acity or under- 
standing, but in common honesty. I know no 
employment, for which piety disc|ualifies any man; 
and if it did, I doubtvthe objection would not be 
very seasonably offered at present :' because, it is 
perhaps too just a reflection, that in the disposal 
of places, the question whether a person be fit for 
what he is recommended to, is generally the last 
that is thought on or regarded. 

I have often imagined, that something parallel 
to the office of censors anciently in Rome, would 
be of mighty use among us, and conld be easily 
limited from running into any exorbitances. The 
Romans understood liberty at least as well as we, 
were as jealous of it, and upon every occasion as 
bold assertors. Yet I do not remember to have 
read any great complaint of the abuses in that 
office among them ; but many admirable effects 
of it are left upon record. There are several per- 
nicious vices frequent and notorious among us, 
that escape or elude the punishment of any law 
we have yet invented, or have had no law at all 
against them; such as atheism, drunkenness, 
fraud, avarice, and several others ; which, by this 
institution, wisely regulated, might be much re- 
formed. Suppose, for instance, that itinerary 

14 
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commissioners were appointed to inspect every 
where throughout the kingdom, into the conduct, 
at least of men in office, with respect to their 
morals and religion, as well as their abilities ; to 
receive the complaints and informations, that 
should be offered against them, and make their 
report here upon oath to the court or the minis« 
try, who should reward or punish accordingly. 
I avoid entering into the particulars of this, or 
any other scheme, which, coming from a private 
hand, might be liable to many defects, but would 
soon be digested by the wisdom of the nation : 
and surely, six thousand pounds a year would not 
be ill laid out, among as many commissioners duly 
qualified, who, in three divisions, should be per** 
sonally obliged to take their yearly circuits for 
that purpose. 

But this is beside my present design, which 
was only to show what degree of reformation is 
in the power of the queen, without the interposi^ 
tion of the legislature ; and which her majesty is, 
without question, obliged in conscience to endea- 
vour by her authority, as much as she does by 
her practice. 

It will be easily granted, that the example of 
this great town has a mighty influence over the 
whole kingdom ; and it is as manifest, that the 
town is equally influenced by the court, and the 
ministry, and those who, by their employments, 
or their hopes, depend upon them. Now, if un- 
der so excellent a princess, as the present queen^ 
we would suppose a fainily strictly regulated, as 
I have above proposed ; a ministry, where every 
single person was of distinguished piety ; if we 
should suppose all great offices of state and law 
filled after the same manner, and with such as 
were equally diligent in choosing persons, who. 
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in their several subordinations, would be obliged 
to follow the examples of their superiors, under 
the penalty of loss of favour and place; will not 
cveiy body grant, that the empire of vice and 
irreligion would be soon destroyed in this great 
metropolis, arid receive a terrible blow through 
the whole island, which has so great an inter- 
course with it^ and so much aifects to follow its 
fashions? 

For, if religion were ohce understood to be the 
necessary step to favour and preferment, can it 
be imagined that any man would openly offend 
against it, who had the least regard for his repu- 
tation or his fortune ? There is no quality so con- 
trary to any nature, which men cannot affect, and 
put on upon occasion, in order to serve an inte- 
rest, or gratify a prevailing passion. The proud- 
est man will personate humility, the morosest 
learn to flatter, the laziest will be sedulous and. 
active, where he is in pursuit of what he has 
much at heart : how ready, therefore, would most 
men be to step into the paths of virtue and piety, 
if they infallibly led to favour and fortune ! 

If swearing and profaneness, scandalous and 
avowed lewdness, excessive gaming and intem- 
perance, were a little discountenanced in the 
army, I cannot readily see what ill consequences 
could- be apprehended. If gentlemen of that pro- 
fession, were at least obliged to some external 
decorum in their conduct, or even if a profligate 
life and character, were not a means of advance** 
n^ent, and the appearance of piety a most infalli- 
ble hindrance, it is impossible the corruptions 
there should be so universal and exorbitant I 
have been assured by several great officers, that 
no troops abroad are so ill disciplined as the £ng«* 
lish,' which cannot well be otherwise, while the 
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common soldiers have perpetually before their 
eyes, the vicious example of their leaders ; and it 
as hardly possible for tho^e to commit any crime, 
whereof these are not infinitely more guilty, and 
with less temptation. 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of 
the army, that the beastly vice of drinking to ex- 
cessj has been lately, from their example, restored 
among us ; which for some years before was al- 
most dropped in England. But, whoever the in- 
troducers were, they have succeeded to a mira- 
cle; many of the young nobility and gentry arc 
already become great proficients, and are under 
no manner of concern to hide their talent, but 
are got beyond all^ense of shame,, or fear of re«- 
proach. 

This might soon be remedied, if the queen 
would think fit to declare, that no young person 
of quality whatsoever, vy^ho was notoriously ad- 
dicted to that, or any other vice, should be capar 
ble of her favour, or even admitted into her pre- 
sence; with positive command to her ministers, 
and others in great office, to treat them in the 
same manner ; after which, all men, who had any 
regard for their reputation, or any prospect of 
preferment, would avoid their commerce. This 
would quickly make that vice so scandalous, that 
those who could not subdue, would ^t least en- 
deavour to disguise it 

By the like methods, a stop might be put to 
that ruinous practice of deep eaming ; and the 
reason why it prevails so mu/ch, is, because a 
treatment, directly opposite in every point, is 
made use of to promote it ; by which means the 
laws enacted against this abuse are wholly eluded. 

It cannot be denied, that the want of strict 
cUscipline in the univ^rsitiesj has been of pernici- 
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ouii conscqoicnce to the youth of this nation, who 
are there almost left entirely to their own ma- 
nagement, especially those among them of better 
quality and fortune ; who, because they are not 
under a necessity of making learning their main- 
tenance, are easily allowed to pass their time, and 
take their degrees, with little or no improvement ; 
than which there cannot well be a greater absur- 
dity. For, if no advancement of knowledge can 
be had from those places, the time there spent 
is at best utterly lost, because every ornamental 
part of education, is better taught elsewhere : and^ 
as for keeping youths out of harm's way, I doubt, 
where so many of them are got together, at full 
liberty of doing what they please, it will not an- 
swer the end. But, whatever abuses, corruptions, 
or deviations from statutes, have crept into the 
universities through neglect, or length of time, 
they might in a great degree be reformed, by 
strict injunctions from court (upon each particu- 
lar) *to the visitors and heads of houi^es ; beside 
the peculiar authority the queen may have in se- 
veral colleges, whereof her predecessors were the 
founders. And among other regulations, it would 
be very convenient to prevent the excess of drink- 
ing; with that scurvy custom among the lad$, 
and parent of the former vice, the taking of to- 
bacco, where it is not absolutely necessary in point 
of health. 

From the universities, the young nobility, and 
others of great fortunes, are sent for early up to 
town, for fear of contracting any airs of pedantry, 
by a college education. Many of the younger 
gentry retire to the inns of court, where they are 
wholly left to their own discretion. And the con* 
sequence of this remissness in education appears, 
by observing that nine in ten of those, wno ris^ 
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in the church or the court, the law, or the army, 
are younger brothers, or new men, whose narrow 
fortunes nave forced them upon industry and ap- 
plication. 

As for the inns of court, unless we suppose them 
to be much degenerated, they must needs be the 
worst instituted seminaries in any christian coun- 
try ; but whether they may be corrected without 
interposition of the legislature, I have not skill 
enough to determine. However, it is certain, that 
all wise nations h^ve agreed in the necessity of a 
strict education, which consisted, among other 
things, in the observance of moral duties, espe- 
cially justice, temperance, and chastity, as well 
as the knowledge of arts, and bodily exercises : 
but all these among us are laughed out of doors. 

Without the least intention to offend the cler- 
gy, I cannot but think, that through a mistaken 
notion and practice, they prevent themselves from 
doing much service, which otherwise might lie in 
their power, to religion and virtue : I mean, by 
affecting so much to converse with each other, 
and caring so little to mingle with the laity. 
They have their particular clubs, and particular 
coffeehouses, where they generally appear in clus- 
ters : a single divine dares hardly show his per- 
son among numbers of fine gentlemen ; or if he 
happens to fall into such company, he is silent 
and suspicious, in continual apprehension that 
some pert man of pleasure should break an uu^ 
mannerly jest, and render him ridiculous. Now 
I take this behaviour of the clergy to be just as 
reasonable, as if the physicians should agree 1p 
spend their time in visiting one another, or their 
several apothecaries, and leave their patients to 
shift for themselves^. In my humble opinion, th« 
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plergy's business lies entirely among the laity; 
neither is there, perhaps, a more effectual way to 
forward the salvation of men's souls, than for spi- 
ritual persons to make themselves as agreeable as 
they can, in the conversations of the world ; for 
which a learned education gives them great ad- 
vantage, if they would please to improve and ap- 
ply it. It so happens, that the men of pleasure, 
who never go to church, nor use themselves to 
read books of devotion, form their ideas of the 
clergy from a few poor strollers they often ob- 
4^ serve in the streets, or sneaking out of some per- 
son of quality's house, where th^y are hired by 
the lady, at ten shillings a month :^ while those of 
Ibetter figure and parts, do seldom appear to cor- 
rect these notions. And let some reasoners think 
what they please, it is certain that men must be 
brought to esteem and love the clergy, before they 
pan be persuaded to be in love with religion. No 
nian values the best mediciae, if administered by 
a physician, whose person he hates or despises. 
If tne . clergy were as forward to appear in all 
companies, as other gentlemen, and would a little 
study the arts of conversation to make themselves 
agreeable, they might be welcome at every party 
where there was the least regard for politeness 
or good sense : and consequently prevent a thou- 
sand vicious or profane discourses, as. well as ac- 
tions ; neither would men of understanding com- 
plain, that a clergyman was a consti'aint upon the 
company, because they could not speak blasphe- 
my, or pbsqene jests before him. While the peo- 
ple are so jealous of the clergy's anibition, as to 
abhor all thoughts of the return of ecclesiastic 
discipline among them, I do not see any other 
pethod left for men of that function to take, in 
pfder to reform the world, than by using all hQ-' 
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Hcst arts to make themselves acceptable to the 
laity. This, no doubt, is part of that wisdom of 
the serpent, which the author of Christianity di- 
rects, and is the very method used by St Paul, 
who became all things to all men, to the Jews a 
Jew, and a Greek to the Greeks. 

How to remedy these inconveniences, may be a 
matter of some difficulty ; since the clergy seem 
to be of an opinion, that this humour of seques- 
tering themselves is a part of their duty ; nay, as 
I remember, they have been told so by some of 
their bishops in their pastoral letters, particularly 
by one * among them of great merit and distinc- 
tion, who yet, in his own practice, has all his life-^ 
time taken a course directly contrary. But I am 
deceived, if an awkward shame, and fear of ill 
usage from the laity, have not a greater share in 
this mistaken conduct, than their own inclina- 
tions : however, if the outward profession of reli- 
gion and virtue, were once in practice and coun- 
tenance at court, as well as among all men in of- 
fice, or who have any hopes or dependence for pre- 
ferment, a good treatment of the clergy would be 
the necessary consequence of such a reformation ; 
and they would soon be wise enough to see their 
own duty and interest in qualifying themselves 
for lay-conversation, when once they were out of 
fear of being choked by ribaldry or profaneness. 

There is one farther circumstance upon this oc- 
casion, which I know not whether it will be very 
orthodox to mention : the clergy are the only set 
of men among us, who constantly wear a distinct 
habit from others : the consequence of which (not 
in reason but in fact) is this, that as long as any 
scandalous persons appear in that dress, it will 
continue in some degree a general mark of con* 
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tempt Whoever happens to see a scoundrel in a 
;own, reeling home at midnight, a (sight neither 
requent nor miraculous) is apt to entertain an ill 
idea of the whole order, and at the same time to 
be extremely comforted in his own vices. Some 
jremedy might be put to this, if those straggling 
gentlemen, who come up to town to seek their 
fortunes, were fairly dismissed to the West Indies, 
where there is work enough, and where some bet- 
ter provision should be made for them, than I 
doubt there is at present. Or, what if no person 
were allowed to wear the habit, who had not some 
preferment in the church, or at least some tempo- 
ral fortune, sufficient to keep him out of contempt ? 
though, in my opinion, it were infinitely better, 
if all the clergy (except the bishops) were permit- 
ted to appear like other men of the graver sort, 
unless at those seasons when they are doing the 
business of their function* 

There is one ^buse in this town, which wonder- 
fully contributes to the promotion of vice ; that 
such men are often put into the commission of 
the peace, whose interest it is, that virtue should 
be utterly banished from among us ; who main- 
tain, or at least enrich themselves, by encoura* 
;ing the grossest immoralities ; to whom all the 
lawds of the ward pay contribution, for shelter 
and protection from the laws. Thus these wor- 
thy magistrates, instead of lessening enormities, 
are the occasion of just twice as much debauche- 
ry as there would be without them. For those infa- 
mous women are forced upon doubling their work 
and industry, to answer double charges, of pay- 
ing the justice, and supporting themselves. Like 
thieves who escape tne gallows, and are let out 
to steal, in order to discharge the gaoler's fees. 

It is not to be questioned, but the queen and 
ministry might easily redress this abominable grie* 
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vance, by enlarging the number of justices of th6 
peace ; by endeavouriftg to choose men of virtu- 
ous principles; by admitting none who have not 
considerable fortunes ; perhaps, by receiving into 
the number some of the most eminent clergy : 
then, by forcing all of them, upon severe penal- 
ties, to act when there is occasion, and not per- 
mitting any who are offered, to refuse the com- 
mission ; but in these two last cases, which afe 
very material, I doubt there will be need of the 
legislature. 

The reformation of the stage is entirely in the 
power of the queen ; and in the consequences it 
has upon the minds of the younger people, does 
very well deserve the strictest care. Beside the 
undecent and prophane passages ; beside the per- 
petual turning into ridicule the very function of 
the priesthood, with other irregularities, in most 
modem comedies, which have been often objected 
to them ; it is worth observing the distributive 
justice of the authors, which is constantly applied 
to the punishment of virtue, and the reward of 
vice ; directly opposite to the rules of their best 
critics, as well as to the practice of dramatic 
poets, in all other ages and countries. For exam- 
ple, a country squire, who is represented with no 
other vice but that of being a clown, and having 
the provincial accent upon his tongue, which is 
neitner a fault, nor in his power to remedy, must 
be condemned to marry a cast wench or a cracked 
chambermaid. On the other sid.e, a rakehell of 
the town, whose character is set off with no other 
accomplishment, but excessive prodigality, pro- 
faneness, intemperance, and lust, is rewarded with 
a lady of great fortune to repair his own, which 
his vices had almost ruined. And as in a tragedy, 
the hero is represented to have obtained many 
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victories in order to raise his character in the • 
minds of the spectators ; so the hero of a comedy 
is represented to have been victorious in all his 
intrigues for the same reason. I do not remem- 
ber, that our English poets ever suffered a crimi- 
nal amour to succeed upon the stage, till the reign 
of king Charles the Second. Ever since that time, 
the alderman is made a cuckold, the deluded vir- 
gin is debauched, and adultery and fornication are 
supposed to be committed behind the scenes, as 
part of the action. These and many more cor- 
ruptions of the theatre, peculiar to our age and 
nation, need continue no longer, than while the 
court is content to connive at or neglect them» 
Surely a pension would not be ill employed on 
some men of wit, learning, and virtue, who might 
have power to strike out every offensive or unbe- 
coming passage, from plays already written, as 
well as those that may be offered to the stage for 
the future. By which, and other wise regulations, 
the theatre might become a very innocent and 
useful diversion, instead of being a scandal and 
reproach to our religion and country. 

The proposals I have hitherto made for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morality, are such as 
come within reach of the administration ; such 
as a pious active prince, with a steady resolution, 
might soon bring to effect. Neither am I aware 
of any objections to be raised against what I have 
advanced ; unless it should be thought, that ma- 
king religion a necessary step to interest and fa- 
vour might increase hypocrisy among us ; and I 
readily believe it would. But if one in twenty 
should be brought over to true piety by this, or 
the like methods, and the other nineteen be only 
hypocrites, the advantage would still be great. 
Besides, hypocrisy is much more eligible tbaa 
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open infidelity and vice ; it wears the livery of 
• religion; it acknowledges her authority, and is 
cautious of giving scandal. Nay, a long conti- 
nued disguise is too great a constraint upon hu-* 
man nature, especially an English disposition: 
men would leave off their vices out of mere wea- 
riness, rather than undergo the toil and hazard, 
and perhaps the expense, of practising them per- 
petually in private. And I believe it is often with 
religion, as it is with love ; which, by much dis- 
sembling, at last grows real. 

All other projects to this great end have proved 
hitherto ineffectual. Laws against immorality 
have not been executed, and proclamations occa- 
sionally issued out to enforce them are wholly un- 
regarded, as things of form. Religious societies, 
though begun with excellent intention, and by 
persons of true piety, are said, I know not whe- 
ther truly or not, to have dwindled into factious 
clubs, and grown a trade to enrich little knavish 
informers of the meanest rank, such as common 
constables, and broken shopkeepers. 
• And that some effectual attempt should be made 
toward such a reformation, is perhaps more ne- 
cessary than people commonly apprehend; be- 
cause the ruin of a state is generally preceded by 
a universal degeneracy of manners, and con- 
tempt of religion ; which is entirely our case afc 
present. 

Diis te minorem, quodgeris, imperas. Hor. 

Neither is this a matter to be deferred till a 
more convenient time of peace and leisure ; be- 
cause a reformation in men's faith and morals, is 
the best natural, as well as religious means, to 
kring the war to a good conclusion. For, if men 
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in trust performed their duty for conscience sakei^ 
^airs would not suffer through fraud, falsehood, 
and neglect, as they now perpetually do. And if 
they believed a God, and his providence, and act- 
ed accordingly, they might reasonably hope for 
bis divine assistance, in so just a cause as ours. 

Nor could the majesty of the English crown, 
appear, upon any occasion, in a greater lustre ei« 
tner to foreigners or subjects, than by an admi- 
nistration, which, producing such great effects^ 
would discover so much power. And power be- 
ing the natural appetite of princes, a limited mo- 
narch cannot so well gratify it in any thing, as a 
strict execution of the laws. 
. Besides, all parties would be obliged to close 
with so good a work as this, for their own repu- 
tation : neither is any expedient more likely to 
unite them. For the most violent party men, I 
have ever observed, are such, as in the conduct of 
their lives have discovered least sense of religion 
or morality ; and when all such are laid aside, at 
least those among them as shall be found incor- 
rigible, it will be a matter perhaps of no great dif- 
ficulty to reconcile the rest. 

The many corruptions at present in every branch 
of business ai'e almost inconceivable. I have 
heard it computed by skilful persons, that of six 
millions raised every year foi* the service of the 
public, one third, at least, is sunk and intercept- 
ed through the several classes and subordinations 
of artful men in office, before the remainder is 
applied to the proper uses. This is an accidental 
ill eftect of our freedom. And while such men 
are in trust, who have no check from within, nor 
^x\y views but toward their interest, there is no 
Qther fence against them, but the certainty of be- 
ing hanged upon the first discovery, by the arbi- 
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trary will of an unlimited monarch, or his vizier. 
Among us, the only danger to be apprehended is, 
the loss of an employment ; and that danger 19 
to be eluded a thousand ways. Besides, when 
fraud is great, it furnishes weapons to defend it- 
self : and at worst, if the crimes be so flagrant, 
that a man is laid aside out of perfect shame, 
(which rarely happens) he retires loaded with the 
spoils of the nation ; etfruitur diis iratis. I could 
name a commission, where several persons, out of 
a salary of five hundred pounds, without other vi- 
sible revenues, have always lived at the rate of 
two thousand, and laid out forty or fifty thousand 
upon purchases of lands or annuities. A hundred 
other instances of the same kind might easily be 
produced. What remedy therefore can be found 
against jsuch grievances, in a constitution like 
ours, but to bring religion into countenance, and 
encourage those, who, from the hope of future re- 
ward, and dread of future punishment, will be 
moved to act with justice and integrity ? 

This is not to be accomplished any other way, 
than by introducing religion, as much as possible, 
to be the turn and fashion of the age ; which on- 
ly lies in the power of the administration ; the 
prince with utmost strictness regulating the court, 
the ministry, and other persons in great employ- 
ment; and these, by their example and autho- 
rity, reforming all who have dependence on 
them. 

It is certain, that a reformation successfully 
carried on in this great town, would in time spread 
itself over the whole kingdom : since most of the 
considerable youth pass here that season of their 
lives, wherein the strongest impressions are made, 
in order to improve their education, or advance 
their fortune ; and those among them, who re- 
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turn into their several counties, arc sure to be 
followed and imitated, as the greatest patterns of 
wit and good breeding. 

And if things were once in this train, that is^ 
if virtue and religion were established as the ne- 
cessary titles to reputation and preferment ; and 
if vice and infidelity were not only loaden with 
infamy, but made the infallible ruin of all men's 
pretensions ; our duty, by becoming our interest, 
would take root in our natures, and mix with the 
very genius of our people ; so that it would not 
be easy for the example of one wicked prince to 
bring us back to our former corruptions. 

I have confined myself (as it is before observed) 
to those methods for the advancement of piety, 
which are in the power of a prince, limited like 
ours, by a strict execution of the laws already in 
force. And this is enough for a project, that comes 
without any name or recommendation ; I doubt, 
a gTcat deal more, than will suddenly be reduced 
into practice. Though if any disposition should 
appear toward so good a work, it is certain, that 
the assistance of the legislative power would be 
necessary to make it more complete. I will in- 
stance only a few particulars. > 

In order to reform the vices of this town, which, 
as we have said, has so mighty an influence on the 
whole kingdom, it would be very instrumental to 
have a law made, that all taverns and alehouses 
should be obliged to dismiss their company at 
twelve at night, and shut up their doors ; and that 
no woman should be suffered to enter any tavern 
or alehouse, upon any pretence whatsoever. It 
is easy to conceive what a number of ill conse- 
quences such a law would prevent ; the mischiefs^ 
of quarrels, and lewdness, and thefts, and mid-, 
night brawls, the diseases of intemperance and 



venery^ and a thousand other evils needless to 
mention. Nor would it be amiss^ if the masters 
of those public houses were obliged, , upon the 
severest penalties, to give only a proportioned 
quantity of drink to every company ; and when 
he found his guests disordered with excess, to re- 
fuse them any more. 

I believe there is hardly a nation in Christen^ 
dom, where all kind of fraud is practised in so 
unmeasurable a degree as with us. The lawyer^ 
the tradesman, the mechanic, have found so many 
arts to deceive in their several callings, that they 
far outgrow the common prudence of mankind, 
which is in no sort able to fence against them. 
Neither could the legislature in any thing more 
consult the public good, than by providing some 
effectual remedy against this evil, which, in seve** 
ral cases, deserves greater punishment, than many 
crimes that are capital among us. The vintner, 
who by mixing poison with his wines, destroys 
more lives than any one disease in the bill of 
mortality ; the lawyer, who persuades you to a 
purchase, which he knows is mortgaged for more 
than the worth, to the ruin of you and your fa- 
mily ; the goldsmith or scrivener, who takes all 
your fortune to dispose of, when he has before- 
hand resolved to break the following day, do 
surely deserve the gallows, much better than the 
wretch who is carried thither for stealing a horse. 

It cannot easily be answered to God or man, 
why a law is not made for limiting the press ; at 
least so far as to prevent. the publisliing of such 
pernicious books, as, under pretence of freethink* 
ing, endeavour to overthrow those tenets in reli- 
gion, which have been held inviolable, almost in 
all ages, by every sect that pretend to be Chris- 
tian; and cannot, therefore,- with any colour of 
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reason, be called points in controversy, or matters 
of speculation, as some would pretend. The doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the 
immortality of the soul, and even the truth of 
all revelation, are daily exploded and denied ia 
books openly printed ; though it is to be suppo- 
sed, neither party will avow such principles, or 
own the supporting of them to be any way neces- 
sary to their service. 

It would be endless to set down every corrup- 
tion or defect, which requires a remedy from the 
legislative power. Senates are likely to have lit- 
tle regard for any proposals, that come from with- 
out doors ; though, under a due sense of my own 
inabilities, I am fully convinced that the unbias- 
sed thoughts of an honest and wise man, employ- 
ed on the good of his country, may be better di- 
gested, than the results of a multitude, where 
faction and interest too often prevail ; as a single 
guide may direct the way better than five hun- 
dred, who have contrary views, or look asquint, 
or shut their eyes. 

I shall therefore mention but one more parti- 
cular, which I think the- parliament ought to take 
under consideration ; whether it be not a shame 
to our country, and a scandal to Christianity, that 
in many towns, where there is a prodigious in- 
crease in the number of houses and inhabitants, 
so little care should be taken for the building of 
churches, that five parts in six of the people are 
absolutely hindered from hearing divine service ? 
particularly here in London,* where a single mi- 



* This paragraph is known to. have given the first hint to cer- 
tain bishops, particalarly to bishop Atterbury, in the earl of Ox- 
Ibrd's ministry, to procure a fund fgr building fifty new churches 
in London/ 
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nister, with one or two sorry curates, has the care 
sometimes of above twenty thousand souls incum- 
bent on him ; a neglect of religion so ignomini- 
ous, in my opinion, that it can hardly be equalled 
in any civilized age or country. 

But, to leave these airy imaginations of intro- 
ducing new laws for the amendment of mankind ; 
what I principally insist on, is a due execution of 
the old, which lies wholly in the crown, and i^ 
fc the authority thence derived : I return therefore 
to my former assertion, that if stations of power, 
trust, profit, and honour, were constantly made 
the rewards of virtue and piety, such an admini- 
stration must needs have a mighty influence on 
the faith and morals of the whole kingdom : and 
men of great abilities would then endeavour to ' 
excel in the duties of a religious life, in order to 
qualify themselves for public service. I may 
possibly be wrong in some of the means I pre- 
scribe toward this end j but that is no material 
objection against the design itself. Let those 
wno are at the helm contrive it better, which, 
perhaps, they may easily do. Every body will 
agree that the disease is manifest, as well as dan- 
gerous ; that some remedy is necessary, and tha* 
none yet applied has been effectual; which is a 
sufficient excuse for any man, who wishes well to 
his country, to offer his thoughts, when he can 
have no other end in view but the public good. 
The present queen is a princess of as many and 
great virtues as ever filled a throne; how would 
it brighten her character to the present and after 
ages, if she would exert her utmost authority, to 
instil some share of those virtues into her people, 
which they are too degenerate to learn only from 
her example ! and, be it spoke with all the vene- 
ration possible for so excellent a sovereign, her 
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best endeavours in this weighty affair are a most 
important part of her duty, as well as of her inte- 
rest, and her honour. 

fiut it must be confessed, that as things are 
now, every man thinks he has laid in a sufficient 
stock of merit, and may pretend to any employ- 
ment, provided he has been loud and frequent la 
declaring himself hearty for the government. It 
is true, he is a man of pleasure, and a freethinker; 
that is, in other words, he is profligate in his mo- 
jrals, and a despiser of religion ; but in point of 
party, he is one to be confided in ; he is an asser- 
tor of liberty and property; he rattles it out 
against popery and arbitrary power, and priest- 
craft and high church. It is enough: he is a 
person fully qualified for any employment, in the 
court or the navy, the law or the revenue ; where 
he will be sure to leave no arts untried, of bri- 
bery, fraud, injustice, oppression, that he can 
practise with any hope oi impunity. No wonder 
such men are true to a government, where liber- 
ty runs high, where property, however attained^ 
is so well secured, and where the administration 
is at least so gentle : it is impossible they could 
choose any other constitution, without changing 
to their loss. 

Fidelity to a present establishment is indeed 
the principal means to defend it from a foreign 
enemy, but without other quialifications will not 
prevent corruptions from within ; and states are 
more often ruined by these, than the other. 

To conclude : whether the proposals I have of- 
fered toward a reformation, be such as are most 
prudent and convenient, may probably be a ques- 
tion; but it is none at all, wnether some refor- 
mation be absolutely necessary ; because the na- 
ture of things is sucb,^ that if abuses be not reme- 
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died, they will certainly increase, nor ever stop, 
till they end in the subversion of a commonwealth. 
As there must always of necessity be some cor- 
ruptions, so, in a well-instituted state, the execu-p 
tive power will be always contending against them 
by reducing things (as Machiavel speaks) to their 
first principles ; never letting abuses grow invei- 
terate, or multiply so far, that it will be hard to 
find remedies, and perhaps impossible to apply 
II them. As he, that woula keep his house in re- 
pair, must attend every little breach or flaw, and 
supply it immediately, else time alone will bring 
all to ruin ; how much more the common acci- 
dents of storms and rain ? he must live in perpe* 
tual danger of his house falling about his ears : 
and will find it cheaper to throw it quite down, 
and build it again from the ground, perhaps upon 
a new foundation, or at least in a new form, which 
may neither be so safe, nor so convenient as the 
old. 
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Iv the year 1706, Dr Matthew Tindal, a civilian of some re-*- 
putation, published a book entitled, *' The Rights of the Chris- 
tian. Church asserted, against the Romish and all other Priests, 
who claim an independent Power over it : with a Preface con* 
cerning the Government of the Church of England, as by I aw 
established/' This singular treatise, under covert of an attack 
upon the Romish Church, was principally intended to sap the 
foundatio ns of the national Church of England. The alarm was 
speedily taken, and many champions appeared in defence of the 
establish ment. Among these, the most remarkable was the learned 
Dr'Hickes, of Oxford, who published two treatises, *' Of the 
Christian Priesthood,'' and *^ Of the Dignity of the Episcopal 
Order/' and several other pieces, in answer to Tindai's '* Rights 
of the Christian Church." Dr William Wotton, chaplain to the 
earl of Nottingham, attacked the same work, in a sermon preach- 
ed at a visitation of the bishop of Lincoln, and in another tract* 
Samu el Hill, Conyers-Place, and finally Mr Oldisworth, enter- 
ed also into the controversy, which was maintained with equal 
2ea 1 OB both sides, until it was swallowed up in the more fu- 
rious and universal disputes occasioned by Sacheverel's sermon. 
Swift, it would seem, had prepared materials for entering vigor- 
ously into the contest with Tindal, nor can there be a doubt of 
the powerful effect which his interference would have produced, 
if we judge what the work must have been when completed, by 
the following unembodied hints. 

We cannot better ascertain the tendency of Tindal's work, than 
by quoting those passages upon which the grand jury of Middle- 
sex presented the author, printer, and publisher of '' the Rights 
of the Christian Church," as dangerous and disaffected persons, 
and promoters of sedition and profaneness. This charge they' 
grounded upon the following extracts : 

*' The church is a private society, and no more power belonging 
10 it than to other private companies and clubs, and, conse- 
quently, all the right any one has to be an ecclesiastical ofii* 
cer, and the power he is intrusted with, depends on the consent 
of the parties concerned, and is no greater than they can bestow/' 
9^{The Bookf p. 104.) " The scriptures no where make the rP^ 
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ceiviog the Lord's Supper from the hands of a priest necessary,^**- 
(Page 105.) ''The remembrance of Christ's sufferings a mere 
grace-cup delivered to be handed about." — (Page 108,) •* Among 
Christii^ns, one no more than another can be reckoned a priest 
from scripture/' — And the clerk hath as good a title to the priest- 
hood as the parson.'^Every one, as well as the minister, rightly 
consecrateth the elements to himself.— -Any thing farther than 
this, may rather be called Conjuration than Consecration." — (Page 
313.) *' The absurdities of bishops being, by divine appointment, 
governors of the Christian church, and others are capable of be- 
ing of that number, who derive not their right by an uninterrupted 
succession of bishops in the Catholic church." — (Page ^56.) *^ The 
supreme powers had no way to escape the heavier oppressions^ 
and more insupportable usurpations of their own clergy, than by 
submitting to the pope's milder yoke and gentler authority/'— 
(Page 151.) ** One grand cause of mistake is, not considering 
when God acts as governor of the universe, and when as prince 
of a particular nation. The Jews, when they came out of the land 
of bondage, were under no settled government, until God was 
pleased to offer himself to be their king, to which all the people 
expressly consented.^— God's laws bound no nation, except those 
that agreed to the Horeb contract/'— (Page 47.) ^' Not only an 
independent power of excommunication, but of ordination in the 
clergy, is inconsistent with the magistrate's right to protect the 
commonwealth. — (Page 118.) '' Priests, no more then spiritual 
make-baits, baraters, boutefeux, and incendiaries, and who make 
churches serve to worse purposes than bear-gardens." — (Page 15.) 
*' It is a grand mistake to suppose the magistrate's power extends 
to indififerent things. — Men have liberty as they please, and a 
right — ^to form what clubs, companies, or meetings, they think fit, 
cither for business or pleasure, which the magistrates— cannot 
hinder, without manifest injustice/' — (Page 312.) "God ^in- 
terposed not amongst the Jews, until they had chosen him for their 
king." 

In 1710, Tindal's book, with some other of his pamphlets, 
were ordered, by a vote of .the house of commons, to be burned 
along with Sacheverel's sermon — an example of impartiality in 
assigning punishment to latitudinarians, as well as to high-Hyeni 
fpj: which the people gave the minbtry very little credit. 
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^Before I enter upon a particular examination 
of this treatiise, it will be convenient to do two 
things : 

Firstf To give some account of the author, to* 
gether with the motives that might probably en- 
gage him in such a work. And, 

Secondly, To discover the nature and tendency 
in general of the work itself. 

The first of these, although it has been object- 
ed against, seems highly^ reasonable, especially 
in books that instil pernicious principles. For, 
although a book is not intrinsically much better 
or worse, according to the stature or complexion 
of the author, yet when it happens to make a 
hoise, we are apt, and curious, as in other noises, 
to look about from whence it comes. But, how- 
ever, there is something more in the matter. 

If a theological subject be well handled by a 
layman, it is better received than if it came from 
a divine : and that for reasons obvious enough, 
which, although of little weight in themselves, 
well ever have a great deal with mankind. 

But when books are written with ill intentions, 
to advance dangerous opinions, or destroy foun- 
dations, it may be then of real use to know from 
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what quarter they come, and go a good way to- 
ward their confutation. For instance, if any man 
should write a book against the lawfulness of 
punishing felony with death ; and upon inquiry, 
the author should be found in Newgate, under 
condemnation, for robbing a house; his argu- 
ments would, not very unjustly, lose much of 
their force, from the circumstances he lay under. 
So, when Milton writ his book of divorces, it 
was presently rejected as an occasional treatise ; 
because every body knew he had a shrew for his 
wife. Neither can there be any reason imagined, 
why he might not, after he was blind, have writ 
another upon the danger and inconvenience of 
eyes. But it is a piece of logic which will hardly 
pass on the world, that because one man has a 
sore nose, therefore all the town should put plas- 
ters upon theirs. So, if this treatise about the 
rights of the church, should prove to be the work 
of a man steady in his principles, of exact morals, 
and profound learning, a true lover of his coun- 
try, and a hater of Christianity, as what he really 
believes to be a cheat upon mankind, whom he 
would undeceive purely for their good ; it might 
be apt to check unwary men, even of good dis- 
positions toward religion. But, if it be found the 
production of a man soured with age and misfor- 
tunes, together with the consciousness of past 
miscarriages ; of one, who, in hopes of prefer- 
ment, was reconciled to the popish religion; of 
one, wholly prostitute in life and principles, and 
only an enemy to religion, because it condemns 
them : '^ in this case, and this la!st I find is the 



* Dr Matthew Tindal became a convert to the RomUh religioiiy 
during the reign of James lU Wh^t share interest had in his con- 
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universal opiniQn, he is likely to have few prose<> 
lytes, beside those, who, from a sense of their 
vicious lives, require to be perpetually supplied 
by such amusements as this ; which serve to flat- 
ter their wishes, and debase their understandings. 
I know there are some who would fain have it, 
that this discourse was written by a club of free- 
thinkers, among whom the supposed author only 
came in for a share. But, sure, we cannot judge 
so meanly of any party, without affronting the 
dignity of mankind. If this be so, and if here be 
the product of all their quotas and contributions, 
we must needs allow, that freethinking is a most 
confined and limited talent. It is true, indeed, 
the whole discourse seems to be a motley, incon- 
sistent composition, made up of various shreds of 
equal fineness, although of different colours. It 
is a bundle of incoherent maxims and assertions, 
that frequently destroy one another. But still 
there is the same flatness of thought and style ; 
the same weak advances toward wit and raillery; 
the same petulancy and pertness of spirit ; the 
same train of superficial reading ; the same thread- 
bare quotation ; the same affectation of forming 



versidn may be easily imagined ; but it is uncertain whether it was 
the disappointment of his expectations, or conviction, that in 
l6S7y induced him to reconcile himself to the Church of England, 
and become a decided favourer of those doctrines which produced 
the Revolution. He often sate as a judge in the Court of Dele-* 
gates, but did not practise much as an advocate in Doctor's 
Commons. His chief means of support was a pension from go- 
vernment of 200 !• Tindal died in 1733, three years after pub- 
lication of his grand deistical work, ^' Christianity as old as the 
Creation/' His effects, amounting to 2000 1. and upwards, were 
appropriated, by the noted Eustace Budgell, to the prejudice of 
the heir at law, under a will attended with cirqumstances of 
great suspicion. 

12 
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general rules upon false and scanty premises* 
And lastly, the same vapid venom sprinkled over 
the whole ; which, like the dying impotent bite 
of a trodden benumbed snake, may be nauseous 
and offensive, but cannot be very dangerous. 

And, indeed, I am so far from thinking this li- 
bel to be born of several fathers, that it has beea 
the wonder of several others, as well as myself, 
how it was possible for any man, who appears to 
have gone the common circle of academical edu- 
catidn;* who has taken so universal a liberty, 
and has so entirely laid aside all regards, not only 
of Christianity, but common truth and justice ; 
one who is dead to all sense of shame, and seems 
to be past the getting or losing of a reputation, 
should, with so many advantages, and upon so 
unlimited a subject, come out with so poor, so 
jejune a production. Should we pity, or be ama- 
zed at so perverse a talent, which, instead of qua- 
lifying an author to give a new turn to old mat- 
ter, disposes him quite contrary to talk in an old 
beaten trivial manner upon topics wholly new ? 
to make so many sallies mto pedantry without a 
call, upon a subject the most alien, and in the 
very moments he is declaiming against it, and in 
an age too, where it is so violently exploded, 
especially among those readers he proposel^ to 
entertain ? 

I know it will be said, that this is only to talk 
in the common style of an answerer ; but I have 
not so little policy. If there were any hope of 
reputation or merit from such victory, I should 
be apt, like others, to cry up the courage and 



* Tindal was educated at Oxford, and had a fellowship at 
All Souls, the only preferment he ever enjoyed. 
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conduct of an enemy. Whereas to detect the 
weakness, the malice, the sophistry, the falser- 
hood, the ignorance of such a^ writer, requires 
little more than to rank his perfections in such 
an order, and place them in such a light, that 
the commonest reader may form a judgment of 
them. 

It may still be a wonder how so heavy a book, 
written upon a subject in appearance so little in- 
structive or diverting, should survive to three 
editions, and consequently find a better reception 
than is usual with such bulky, spiritless volumes ; 
and this, in an age, that pretends so soon to be 
nauseated with what is tedious and dull. To which 
I can only return, that, as burning a book by the 
common hangman, is a known expedient td make 
it sell ; so, to write a book that deserves such 
treatment, is another: and a third, perhaps as 
cflfectual as either, is to ply an insipid, worthless 
tract, with grave and learned answers, as Dr 
Hickes, Dr Potter, and Mr Wotton have done. 
Such performances, however commendable, have 
glanced a reputation upon the piece ; which owes 
its life to the strength of those hands and wea- 
pons that were raised to destroy it ; like flinging 
a mountain upon a worm, which, instead of being 
bruised, by the advantage of its littleness, lodges 
under it unhurt. 

But neither is this all. For the subject, as un- 
promising as it seems at first, view, is no less than 
that of Lucretius, to free men's minds from the 
bondage of religion ; and this, not by little hints 
and by piecemeal, after the manner of those little 
atheistical tracts that steal into the world, but in 
a thorough wholesale manner ; by making reli- 
gion, church, Christianity, with all their conco- 
mitants, a perfect contrivance of the civil power. 
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It is an imputation often charged on this sojrt of 
men, that, by their invectives against religion, 
they can possibly propose no other end than that 
of fortifying themselves and others against the 
reproaches of a vicious life ; it bein^ necessary 
for men of libertine practices, to emorace liber- 
tine principles, or else they cannot act in consist- 
ence with any reason, or preserve any peace of 
mind. Whether such autnors have this design 
(whereof I think they have never gone about to 
acquit themselves) thus much is certain ; that no 
other use is made of such writings : neither did 
I ever hear this author's book justified by any 
person, either Whig or Tory, except such who are 
of that profligate character. And I believe, who- 
ever examines it, will be of the same opinion ; 
although, indeed, such wretches are so numerous, 
that it seems rather surprising, why the book has 
had no more editions, than why it should have 
so many. 

Having thus endeavoured to satisfy the curious 
with some account of this author's character, let 
us examine what might probably be the motives 
to engage him in such a work. I shall say no- 
thing of the principal, which is a sum of money ; 
because that is not a mark to distinguish him from 
any other trader with the press. I will say no- 
thing of revenge and malice, from resentment of 
the indignities and contempt he has undergone 
for his crime of apostacy. To this passion he has 
thought fit to sacrifice order, propriety, discre- 
tion, and common sense, as may be seen in every 
page of his book : but I am deceived, if there 
were not a third motive as powerful as the other 
two; and that is, vanity. About the latter end 
of king James's reign, he had almost finished a 
learned discourse in defence of the church of 
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Rome) and to justify his conversion : all which, 
upon the Revolution, was quite out of season. 
Having thus prostituted his reputation, and at 
once ruined his hopes, he had no course left, but 
to shew his spite against religion in general ; the 
false pretensions to which had proved so destruc- 
tive to his credit and fortune : and at the same 
time, loth to employ the speculations of so many 
years to no purpose ; by an easy turn, the same 
arguments he had made use of to advance popery^ 
were full as properly levelled by him against 
Christianity itself; like the image, which,- while 
it was new and handsome, was worshipped for a 
saint ; and when it came to be old and broken, 
was still good enough to make a tolerable deviU 
And therefore, every reader will observe, that the 
arguments for popery are much the strongest of 
any in his book, as I shall farther remark when I 
find them in my way. 

There is one circumstance in his title-page, 
which I take to be not amiss, where he calb his 
book, * Part the First/ This is a project to fright 
away answerers, and make the poor advocates for 
religion believe, he still keeps farther vengeance 
in petto. It must be allowed, he has not wholly 
lost time while he was of the Romish communion. 
This very trick he learned from his old father, the 
pope ; whose custom it is to lift up his hand, and 
threaten to fulminate, when he never meant to 
shoot his bolts ; because the princes of Christen- 
dom had learned the secret to avoid or despise 
them. Dr Hickes knew this very well, and there- 
fore, in his answer to this " Book of Rights,*' where 
a second part is threatened, like a rash person he 
desperately cries, " Let it come.'.' But I, who have 
too much phlegm to provoke angry wits of his 
standard, must tell the author, that the doctor 

VOL. VXII, Q 
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plays the wag, as jf he were sure it were all gri- 
mace. For my part, I declare, if he writes a se- 
cond part, 1 will not write another as^swer ; or if 
I do, it shall be published before the other part 
comes out. * 

There may have been another motive, althojugh 
it be hardly credible, both for publishing this 
work, and threatening a second part : it is soon 
conceive^ how far the sense of a man s vanity wiU 
transport him. This man must have somewhere 
heard, that dangerous enemies have been often 
bribed to silence with money or preferment : And 
therefore, to show how formidable he is, he has 
published his first essay ; and in hopes of hire to 
be quiet, has frighted us with his design of an- 
other. What must the clergy do in these unhappy 
circumstances ? If they should bestow this man 
bread enough to stop his mouth, it will but opea 
those of a hundred more, who are every whit as 
well qualified to rail as he. And truly, when I 
compare the former enemies to Christianity, such 
as Socinus, Hobbes, and Spinosa, with such of 
their successors, as Toland, Asgil, Coward, Gi^ 
doa, this author of the Rights, and some others ; 
the church appears to me like the sick old lion in 
the fable, who, after having his person outraged 
by the bull, the elephant, the horse, and the bear, 
took nothing so much to heart as to find himself 
at last insulted by the spurn of an ass. 



* Tindal did, however, attempt to maintain bis ground against 
bis numerous opponents, in *' A Defence of the Rights of the 
Christian Church, against a late Visitation Sermon, 8vo. 1707 ;" 
and also in ^ A Second Defence of the Rights of the Christian 
Church, considered in two late Indictments against a Bookseller 
and his Servant for selling one of the said Books, 1707*' 
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I will now add a few words, to give the reader 
some general notion of the nature and tendency 
of the work itself. 

I think I may assert, without the least partial- 
ity, that it is a treatise wholly devoid of wit or 
learning, under the most violent and weak endea- 
vours and pretences to both : that it is reple- 
mshed throughout with bold, rude, improbable 
i^sehoods, and gross misinterpretations ; and sup- 
ported by the most impudent sophistry, and false 
logick, I have any where observed. To this he 
has added a paltry, traditional cant of priestrid 
and priestcraft, without reason or pretext as he 
applies it. And when he rails at those doctrines 
in popery (which no protestant was ever suppo- 
sed to believe) he leads the reader, however, by 
the hand, to make applications against the £ng^ 
fish clergy ; and then he never fails to triumph, 
as if he nad made a very shrewd and notable 
stroke. And because the court and kingdom 
seem disposed to moderation with regard to dis^ 
senters, more perhaps than is agreeable to the hot 
unreasonable temper of some mistaken men among 
us ; therefore, under the shelter of that popular 
opinion, he ridicules all that is sound in religion, 
even Christianity itself, under the names of Jaco- 
bite, tackers, high church, and other terms of fac- 
tious jargon. All which, if it were to be first 
rased from his book, (as just so much of nothing 
to the purpose,) how little would remain to give 
the trouble of an answer ! To which let me add, 
that the spirit, or genius, which animates the 
whole, is plainly perceived to be "nothing else but 
the abortive malice of an old neglected man, * 

* Dr Tindal might be neglected, but in 1707 he was only about 
fifty years old, and in fact lived near 30 years afterwards* 
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who has long lain under the extremes of obloquy, 
poverty, and contempt, that have soured his tem- 
per, and made him fearless. But where is the me- 
rit of being bold, to a man that is secure of im- 
punity to his person, and is past apprehension of 
any thing else ? He that has neither reputation 
nor bread, has very little to lose, and has there- 
fore as little to fear. And as it is usually said, 
*^ Whoever values not his own life, is master of 
another man's ;' so there is something like it ia 
reputation : He that is wholly lost to all regards 
of truth or modesty, may scatter so much calum- 
ny and scandal, that some part may perhaps be 
taken up before it fall to the ground ; because the 
ill talent of the world is such, that those who will 
be at pains enough to inform themselves in a ma- 
licious story, will take none at all to be undecei- 
ved, nay, will be apt with some reluctance to ad- 
mit a favourable truth. 

To expostulate, therefore, with this author for 
doing mischief to religion, is to strew his bed 
with roses ; he will reply in triumph, that this 
was his design ; and I am loth to mortify him, by 
asserting he has done none at all. For I never 
yet saw so poor an atheistical scribble, which 
would not serve as a twig for sinking libertines 
to catch at. It must be allowed in their behalf, 
that the faith of Christians is not as a grain of 
mu$tard seed in comparison of theirs, which can 
remove such mountains of absurdities, and sub- 
mit with so entire a resignation to such apostles.. 
If these men had any share of that reason they 
pretend to, they would retire into Christianity, 
merely to give it ease. And therefore men can 
never be confirmed in such doctrines, until they 
are confirmed in their vices ; which last, as we 
have already observed, is the principal design 
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of this, and all other writers, against revealed re- 
ligion. 

I am now opening the book which I propose to 
examine ; an employment, as it is entirely new to 
me, so it is that to which, of all others, I have na« 
turally the greatest antipathy. And indeed, who 
can dwell upon a tedious piece of insipid thinking, 
and false reasoning, so long as I am likely to do, 
without sharing the infection ? 

But, before I plunge into the depths of the 
book itself, I must be forced to wade through the 
shallows of a long preface. 

This preface, large as we see it, is only made 
Up of such supernumerary arguments against an 
independent power in the church, as he could not, 
without nauseous repetition, scatter into the body 
of his book ; and it is detached, like a forlorn 
hope, to blunt the enemy's sword that intends to 
attack him. Now, I think, it will be easy to 
prove, that the opinion of imperium in imperiOj in 
the sense he charges it upon the clergy of Eng- 
land, is what no one divine of any reputation, and 
very few at all, did ever maintain ; and that their 
universal sentiment in this matter is such, as few 
protestants did ever dispute. But if the author 
of the Regale, or two or three more obscure wri- 
ters, have carried any points farther than scrip- 
ture and reason will allow, (which is more than I 
know, or shall trouble myself to inquire,) the cler- 
gy of England is no more answerable for those, 
than the laity is for all the folly and impertinence 
of this treatise. And therefore, that people may 
not be amused, or think this man is somewhat, 
that he has advanced or defended any oppressed 
truth, or overthrown any growing dangerous errors, 
I will set in as clear a light as I can, what I con* 
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c^ivetobeheld by the established clergy, and all 
reasonable protestants, in this matter. 

Every body knows and allows, that in all go- 
vernment there is an absolute, unlimited, legisla- 
tive power; which is originally in the body of the 
people, although, by custom, conquest, usurpation, 
or other accidents, sometimes fallen into the hands 
of one, or a few. This in England is placed iu 
the three estates (otherwise called the two houses 
of parliament) in conjunction with the king. And 
whatever they please to enact, or to repeal in the 
settled forms, whether it be ecclesiastical or civil, 
immediately becomes law, or nullity. Their de- 
crees may be against equity, truth, reason, and 
religion, but they are not against law ; because 
law is the will of the supreme legislature, and 
that is themselves. And there is no manner of 
doubt but the same authority, whenever it pleases, 
may abolish Christianity, and set up the Jewish, 
Mahometan, and heathen religion. In short, they 
may do any thing within the compass of humau 
power. And therefore, who will dispute, that the 
same law, which deprived the church not only of 
lands, misapplied to superstitious uses, but even 
the tithes and glebes (the ancient and necessary 
support of parish priests) may take away all the 
rest, whenever the lawgivers please, and make the 

Eriesthood as primitive, as this writer, or others of 
is stamp, can desire. 

But as the supreme power can certainly do ten 
thousand things more than it ought, so there are 
several things which some people may think it 
can do, although it really cannot. For it unfor- 
tunately happens, that edicts which cannot be ex- 
ecuted will not alter the nature of things. So, if 
a king and parliament should please to enact, that 
.a woman who has been a month married is ^irgo 
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intabtdy would that actually restore h^r to her pri« 
mitive state ? If the supreme power should i^es^olve 
a corporal of dragoons to be a doctor of divinity, 
law, or physic^ few, I believe, would trust their 
souls, fortunes, or bodies, to his direction ; because 
that power is neither fit to judge or teach those 
qualifications which are absolutely necessary to 
the several professions. Put the case, that walk- 
ing on the slack rope * were the only talent re- 
quired by an act of parliament for making a man 
a bishop ; no doubt, when a man had done his 
feat of activity in form, he might sit in the house 
of lords, put on his robes and his rochet, go down 
to« his palace, receive and spend his rents ; but it 
requires very little Christianity to believe this 
tumbler to be one whit itiore a bishop than he wa6 
before, because the law of God has otherwise de* 
creed ; which law, although a nation may refuse 
to receive, it cannot alter in its own nature. 

And here lies the mistake of this superficial 
man, who is not able to distinguish between what 
the civil power can hinder, and what it can do. 
^ If the parliament can annul ecclesiastical laws, 
they must be able to make them, since no greater 
power is required for one than the other." See 
preface, p, 8. This consequence he repeats above 
twenty times, and always in the wrong. He at- 
fects to form a few words into the shape and sii:e 
of a maxim, then tries it by his ear, and accord- 
ing afc he hkes.the sound or cadence, pronounces 
it true. Cannot I stand over a man with a great 
polci and hinder him from making a watch, al- 
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^ Perhaps the. system of preferments in Lilliput may be traced 
to this primitive idea. 
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though I am not able to make one myself? If £ 
have strength enough to knock a man on the 
bead, does it foUqw I can raise him to life again ? 
The parliament may condemn all the Greek and 
Roman authors ; can it therefore create new ones 
in their stead ? They may make laws, indeed, and 
call them canon and ecclesiastical laws, and ob-. 
lige all men to observe them under pain of high 
treason. And so may I, who love as well as any 
maA to have in my own family the power in the 
last resort, take a turnip, then tie a string to it^ 
and call it a watch, and turn away all my servants, 
if they refuse to call it so too. 

For my own part, I must confess that this opi- 
nion of the independent power of the church, or 
imperium in imperioj wherewith this writer raises 
such a dust, is what I never imagined to be of 
any consequence, never once heard disputed 
among divines, nor remember to have read, other- 
wise than as a scheme in one or two authors of 
middle rank, but with very little weight laid on 
it. And I dare believe, there is hardly one di- 
vine in ten that ever once thought of this matter^ 
Yet to see a large swelling volume written only 
to encounter this doctrine, what could one.think 
less, than that the whole body of the clergy were 
perpetually tiring the press and the pulpit with 
nothing else ? 

I remember some years ago a virtuoso writ a 
small tract about worms, proved them to be in 
more places than was generally observed, and 
made some discoveries by glasses. This having 
met with some reception, presently the poor man's 
head was full of nothing but worms ; all we eat 
and drink, all the whole consistence of human bo- 
dies, and thosci of every other animal, the very 
air we breathed^ in short, all nature throughout 
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was nothing but worms : and, by that system, he 
solved all difficulties, and from thence all causes 
in philosophy. Thus it has fared with our author, 
and his independent power. The attack against 
occasional conformity, the scarcity of coffee, the 
invasion of Scotland, the loss of kerseys and nar* 
row cloths, the death of king William, the au- 
thor's turning papist for preferment, the loss of 
the battle of Almanza, with ten thousand other 
misfortunes, are all owing to this imperium in im^ 
perio. 

It will be therefore necessary to set this matter 
in a clear light, by inquiring whether the clergy 
have any power independent of the civil, and of 
what nature it is. 

Whenever the Christian religion was embraced 
by the civil power in any nation, there is no doubt 
tut the magistrates and senates were fully in- 
structed in the rudiments of it. Besides, the 
Christians were so numerous, and their worship 
so open before the conversion of princes,,^ that 
their disciplinjs, as well as doctrine, could not be 
a secret : they saw plainly a subordination of ec- 
clesiastics, bishops, priests, and deacons: that 
these had certain powers and employments dif- 
ferent from the laity : that the bishops were con- 
secrated, and set apart for that office by those of 
their own order : tnat the presbyters and deacons 
were differently set apart, always by the bishops : 
that none but the ecclesiastics presumed to pray 
or preach in places set apart for God's worship, 
or to administer the Lord's supper : that all ques- 
tions, relating either to discipline or doctrine, 
were determined in ecclesiastical conventions. 
These, and the like doctrines and practices, being 
most of them directly proved, and the rest, by 
very fair consequence, deduced from the words 
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of our Saviour and his apostles, w6re certainly re- 
ceived as a divine law, by every prince or state 
which admitted the Christian religion : and con-* 
sequently, what they could not justly alter after- 
ward, any more than the common laws of nature. 
And, therefore, although the supreme power can 
hinder the clergy or church from making any new 
canons, or executing the old ; from consecrating 
bishops, or refuse those that they do consecrate ; 
or, in short, from performing any ecclesiastical 
office, as they may from eating, drinking, and 
sleeping; yet they cannot themselves perform 
those offices, which are assigned to the clergy by 
our Saviour and his apostles ; or, if they do, it lA 
not according to the divine institution, and con- 
sequently, null and void. Our Saviour tells us, 
" His kingdom is not of this world ;" and there* 
fore, to be sure, the world is not of his kingdom; 
nor can efver please him by interfering in the ad* 
ministration of it, since he has appointed mini- 
sters pf his own, and has empowered and instruct- 
ed them for that purpose : so that I believe the 
clergy, who, as he says, are good at distinguish- 
ing, would think it reasonable to distinguish be* 
tween their power, and the liberty of exercising 
this power. The former they claim immediately 
from Christ ; and the latter, from the permission, 
connivance, or authority of the civil govern- 
ment; with which the clergy's power, according 
to the solution I have given, cannot possibly in- 
terfere. , 

But, this writer, setting up to form a system 
upon stale, scanty topics^ and a narrow circle of 
thought, falls into a thousand absurdities. And 
for a farther help, he has a talent of rattling out 
phrases, which seem to have sense, but have none 
at all : the usual fate of those who are ;gnorant 
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of the force and compass of words, without which, 
it is impossible for a man to write either perti- 
nently, or intelligibly, upon the most obvious sub- 
jects. 

So, in the beginning of his preface, page 4| 
he says, " The Church of England, being esta* 
blished by acts of parliament, is a perfect crea- 
ture of the civil power ; I mean the polity and 
discipline of it, and it is diat which makes all the 
contention ; for as to the doctrines expressed in 
the articles, I do not find high church to be in 
any manner of pain ; but they who lay claim to the 
moat orthodoxy can distinguish themselves out 
of them." It is observable in this author, that 
his style is naturally harsh and ungrateful to the 
ear, and his expressions mean and trivial; but 
whenever he goes about to polish^a period, you 
may be certain of some gross defect in propriety 
or meaning : so, the lines just quoted, seem to 
run easily over the tongue ; and, upon examina- 
tion, they are perfect nonsense and blunder : to 
speak in his own borrowed phrase, what is con- 
tained in the idea of established? Surely, not 
existence. Does establishment give being to a 
thing ? He might have said the same thing of 
Christianity in general, or the existence of God, 
since both are confirmed by acts of parliament. 
But the best is behind : for, in the nextline, hav- 
ing named the church half a dozen times before, 
he now says, he means only the polity and disci- 
pline of it ; as if, having spoken in praise of the 
art of physic, a man should explain himself^ that 
he meant only the institution of a college of phy- 
sicians into a president and fellows. And it will 
appear, that this author, however versed in the 
practice, has grossly transgressed the rules of 
jBonsense (whose property it is neither to affirm 
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nor deny), since every visible assertion gathered 
from those few lines is absolutely false : for, where 
was the necessity of excepting the doctrines ex- 
pressed in the articles, since these are equally 
creatures of the civil power, having been esta- 
blished by acts of parliament as well as the others ? 
But, the church of England is no creature of the 
civil power, either as to its polity, or doctrines. 
The fundamentals of both were deduced from 
Christ and his apostles, and the instructions of 
the purest and earliest ages ; and were received 
as such by those princes or states who embraced 
Christianity, whatever prudential additions have 
been made to the former by human laws, which 
alone can be justly altered or annulled by them. 

What I have already said, would, I think, be a 
sufficient answer to his whole preface, and indeed 
to the greatest part of his book, which is wholly 
turned upon battering down a sort of indepen- 
dent power in the clergy ; which few or none of 
them ever claimed or defended. But there being 
certain peculiarities in this preface, that very 
much set off the wit, the learning, the raillery, 
reasoning, and sincerity of the author; I shall 
take notice of some of them, as I pass. — 

But here, I hope, it will not be expected, that I 
should bestow remarks upon every passage in. 
this book, that is liable to exception for igno-^ 
ranee, falsehood, dulness, or malice. Where he 
is so insipid, that nothing can be struck out for 
the reader's entertainment, I shall observe Ho- 
race's rule : 

Qua desperes tr aetata nitescere posse^ rilinquas. 

Upon which account I shall say nothing of that 
great instance of his candour and judgment in re« 
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lation to Dr Stillingfleet, who (happening to lie 
under his displeasure upon the fatal test of impermm 
in imperio) is high church and jacobite, took the 
oaths of allegiance to save him from the gallows,* 
and subscribed the articles only to keep his pre- 
ferment : whereas the character of that prelate is 
universally known to have been directly the re- 
verse of what this writer gives him. 

But, before he can attempt to ruin this damna- 
ble opinion of two independent powers, he tells 
us, page 6, "It will be necessary to show what 
is contained in the idea of government." Now, 
it is to be understood, that this refined way of 
speakine was introduced by Mr Locke; after 
whom the author limps as fast as he is able. AH 
the former philosophers in the world, from the age 
of Socrates to ours, would have ignorantly put the 
question. Quid est imperium ? But now, it seems, 
we must vary our phrase : and since our modem 
improvement of human understanding, instead of 
desiring a philosophei^ to describe or define a 
mouse-trap, or tell me what it is ; I must gravely 
ask, what is contained in the idea of a niouse- 
trap ? But then, to observe how deeply this new 
way of putting questions to a man's self makes 
him enter into the nature of things ; his present 
business is to show us, what is contained in the 
idea of government. The company knows no- 



* Page 5, Tindal quotes bishop Stillingfleet's Vindication of the 
iloctrine of the Trinity, where the bishop says, that a man might 
be rery right in the belief of an article, though mistaken in the 
explication of it. Upon which he observes: ^' These men 
treat the articles as they do the oath of allegiance, which, they 
say, obliges them not actually to assist the government, but to do 
nothing against it ; that is, nothing that would bring them to the 
gallows.' 
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thing of the matter, and would gladly be instruct- 
ed ; which he does in the following words, p, 6. 

" It would be in vain for one intelligent being 
to pretend to set rules to the actions of another, 
if he had it not in his power to reward the Com- 
pliance with, or punish the deviations from his 
rules, by some good, or evil, which is not the na- 
tural consequence of those actions ; since the for- 
bidding men to do or forbear an action, on the 
account of that convenience or inconvenience 
which attends it, whether he who forbids it will 
or no, can be no more than advice." 

I shall not often draw such long quotations ai^ 
this, which I could not forbear to offer as a spe- 
cimen of the propriety and perspicuity of this 
author's &tyle. And, indeed, what'a light breaks 
out upon us all, as soon as we have read these 
words ! how thoroughly are we instructed in the 
whole nature of government ! what mighty truths 
are here discovered ; and how clearly conveyed 
to our understanding ! and, therefore, let us melt 
this refined jargon into the old style, for the im- 
provement of such who are not enough conversant 
5n the new. 

If the author were one who used to talk like 
one of us, he would have spoken in this manner : 
^ I think it necessary to give a full and perfect 
definition of government, such as will show the 
nature and all the properties of it ; and my defi- 
nition is thus : One man will never cure another 
of stealing horses, merely by minding him of the 
pains he has taken, the cold he has got, and the 
shoe-leather he has lost, in stealing that horse ; 
nay, to warn him, that the horse may kick or 
fling him, or cost him more than he is. worth ia 
bay and oats, can be no more than advice. For, 
the gallows is not the natural effect of robbing 
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on the highway, as heat is of fire ; and, therefore, 
if you will govern a man, you must find out some 
other way of punishment than what he will inflict 
upon himself. 

Or, if this will not do, let us try it in another 
case, (which I instanced before) and in his own 
terms. Suppose he had thought it necessary (and 
I think it was as much so as the other) to show 
us what is contained in the idea of a mouse- trap, 
he must have proceeded in these terms : ** It 
would be in vain for an intelligent being to set 
rules for hindering a mouse from eating his cheese, 
unless he can inflict upon that mouse some pu- 
mshment, which is not the natural consequence 
of eating the cheese. For, to tell her, it may lie 
heavy on her stomach, that she will grow too big 
to get back into her hole, and the like, can be no 
more than advice; therefore, we must find out 
some other way of punishing her, which has more 
inconveniencies than she will ever suffer by the 
mere eating of cheese.'* After this, who is so 
slow of understanding, as not to have in his mind 
a full and complete idea of a mouse-trap ? Well. 
— ^The Freethinkers may talk what they please of 
pedantry, and cant, and jargon of schoolmen, and 
insignificant terms in the writings of the clergy, 
if ever the most perplexed and perplexing fol- 
lower of Aristotle, from Scotus to Suarez, could 
be a match for this author. 

But the strength of his arguments is equal to 
the clearness of his definitions. For, having most 
ignorantly divided government into three parts, 
whereof the first contains the other two ; he at- 
tempts to prove that the clergy possess none of 
these by a divine right. And he argues thus, 

t>. vii, " As to a legislative power, if that be- 
cttigs to the clergy by divine right, it must be 
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wheh they are assembled in convocation : but the 
35th Hen. VIII., c. 19, is a bar to any such divine 
right, because that act makes it no less than a 
praemunire for them, so much as to meet without 
the king's writ, &c." So that the force of his 
argument lies here; if the clergy had a divine 
right, it is tak n away by the 25th of Henry the 
Eighth. And as ridiculous as this argument is^ 
the preface and book are founded upon it. 

Another argument against the legislative power 
in the clergy of England is, p. viii. that Tacitus 
tells us ; that in great affairs, the Germans con- 
sulted the whole body of the people : " De mino-^ 
rib us rebus principes consult ant ^ demqjoribus omnes: 
ita tamen, ut ea quoque^ quorum penes plebem arbU 
trium est J apud principes pertrectentur.'' Tacitus de 
Moribus Sf Populis Germania. Upon which Tin-^ 
dal observes thus : " De majoribus omnes.^' was a 
fundamental among our ancestors, long before 
they arrived in Great Britain, and matters of re- 
ligion were ever reckoned among their majora^ 
(See Pref. p. viii. and ix.) Now it is plain, that 
our ancestors, the Saxons, came from Germany : 
it is likewise plain, that religion was always riec- 
koqed by the heathens among their mqjora; and 
it \t plain, the whole body of the people could 
not be the clergy, and therefore the clergy of 
England have no legislative power. 

Thirdly^ p. ix. They have no legislative power, 
because Mr Washington, in his," Observations 
on the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the Kings of 
England, shows, from undeniable authorities, that 
in the time of William the Conqueror, and seve- 
ral of his successors, there were no laws enacted 
concerning religion, but by the great council of 
the kingdom." I hope, likewise, Mr Washing- 
ton observes, that this great council of the king- 
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dom, a$ appears by undeniable authorities, was 
sometimes entirely composed of bishops and cler- 
gy, and called the parliament, and often consulted 
upon affairs of state, as well as church, as it is 
agreed by twenty writers of those ages ; and if 
Mr Washington says otherwise, he is an author 
just fit to be quoted by beaux. 

Fourthly. — But it is endless to pursue this mat- 
ter any farther ; in that it is plain, the clergy have 
no divine right to make laws; because Henry 
VIIL, Edward VI., and queen Elizabeth, with 
their parliaments, will not allow it them. Now, 
without examining what divine right the clergy 
have, or how far it extends ; is it any sort of proof 
that I have no right, because a stronger power 
will not let me exercise it ? or, does all that this 
author says through his preface, or Tbook itself, 
offer any other sort of argument but this, or what 
he deduces the same way ? 

But his arguments and definitions are yet more 
supportable, than the grossness of historical re- 
marks, which are scattered so plentifully in his 
book, that it would be tedious to enumerate, or 
to show the fraud and ignorance of them. I beg 
the reader's leave to take notice of one here just 
in my way ; and the rather, because I design for 
the future to let hundreds of them pass without 
farther notice. " When," says he, p. x, " by the 
abolishing of the pope's power, things were 
brought back to their ancient channel, the par- 
liament's right in making ecclesiastical laws re- 
vived of course." What can possibly be meant 
by this " ancient channel ?" Why, the channel 
that things ran in before the pope had any power 
in England : that is to say, before Austin the 
monk converted England ; before which time, it 
seems, the parliament had a right to make eccle* 

VOt. VIII. R 
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siastical laws. Arid what parliament eoiuld this 
be? Why the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
the commons, met at Westminster. 

I cannot here forbear reproving the folly and 
pedantry of some lawyers, whose opinions this 
poor creature blindly follows, and renders yet 
more absurd by his comments. The knowledge 
of our constitution can be only attained by con- 
sulting the earliest English histories, of which 
those gentlemen seem utterly ignorant, farther 
than a quotation or index. They would fain de- 
rive our government as now constituted, from 
antiquity: and because they have seen Tacitus 
quoted for his Mcgoribus omnes ; and have read 
of the Goths military institution in their progress 
and conquests, they presently dream of a parlia- 
ment. Had their reading reached so far, they 
might have deduced it much more fairly from 
Aristotle and Polybius ; who both distinctly name 
the composition of rexj seniores, et populus; and 
the latter, as I remember particularly, with the 
highest approbation. The princes in the Saxoa 
Heptarchy did indeed call their nobles sometimes 
together upon weighty affairs, as most other 
princes of the world have done in all ages. But, 
they made« war and peace, and raised money, by 
their own authority : they gave or mended laws 
by their chartiers, and they raised armies by their 
tenures. Besides, some or those kingdoms fell in 
by conquests, before England was reduced under 
one head, and therefore could pretend no rights, 
but by the concessions of the conqueror. 

Farther, which is more material, upon the ad- 
mission of Christianity, great quantities of land 
were acquired by the clergy, so that the great 
council of the nation was often entirely of church- 
men, and ever a considerable part. But our pre- 



l»ent constitution is an artificial thing, jiot fairly 
to be traced, in my opinion, beyond Henry I. 
Since which time it has in every age admitted 
several alterations; and differs now as much, 
even from what it was then, as almost any two 
species of government described by Aristotlci 
And it would be much more reasonable to aiiirm, 
that the government of Rome continued the same 
under Justinian, as it was in the time of Scipio^ 
because the senate and consuls still remained, 
although the power of both had been, for several 
hundred years, transferred to the emperors. 



JReferences to TvndaVs Booky and Remarks upon if, 
' which the Author left thus indigested, being hints 
for himself to use in answering the said Book. 



REMARKS ON THE PREFACE. 

Page iv, v. " If men of opposite sentimenti^ 
<an subscribe the same articles, they are as much 
at liberty as if there were none/' M^y not a man 
subscribe the whole articles, because he differs 
from another in the explication of one? how 
many oaths are prescribed, that men may differ 
ill the explication of some part of them ? Instance, 
&c/ 
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Page vi. " Idea of Government." A canting^ 
pedantic way, learned from Locke ; and how pret- 
tily he shows it- Instance — 

Page vii. " 25 Hen. VIIL, c. 19, is a bar to 
any such divine right [of legislative power in the 
clergy.]" Absurd to argue against the clergy's 
divine right, because of the statute of Henry 
VIII. How does that destroy divine right? The 
sottish way of arguing ; from what the parlia- 
ment can do ; from their power, &c. 

Page viii, " If the parliament did not think 
they had a plenitude of power in this matter, 
they would not have damned all the canons of 
1640/' What does he mean? A grave divine 
could not answer all his playhouse and Alsatia* 
cant, &c. He has read Hudibras, and many plays. 

Ibid. " If the parliament can annul eccle- 
siastical laws, they must be able to make them.^ 
Distinguish, and show the silliness, &c. 

Ibid. All that he says against the discipline^ 
he might say the same against the doctrine, nay, 
against the belief of a God, viz. That the legisla- 
ture might forbid it. The church forms and con- 
trives canons ; and the civil power, which is com- 
pulsive, confirms them. 

Page ix. " There were no laws enacted but by 
the great council of the kingdom." And that wa» 
very often, chiefly, only bishops. 

Ibid. " Laws settled by parliament to punish 
the clergy." What laws wete those ? 

Page X. " The people are bound to no laws 
but of their own choosing." It is fraudulent ; for 



• Or White-friars, then a place of asylum, and frequented by 
sharpers, of whose gibberish there are several specimens in Shad* 
well's comedy, called the Squire of Alsatia. 
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they may consent to what others choose, and so 
people- often dor 

Page xiv, paragraph 6. " The clergy are not 
supposed to nave any divine legislature, hecause 
that must be superior to all worldly power ; and 
then the clergy might as w:ell forbid the parlia- 
ment to meet but when and where they please, 
&c." No such consequence at all; They have a 
power exclusive from all others. Ordained to act 
as clergy, but not govern in civil affairs ; nor act 
without leave of the civil power. 

Page XXV. " The parliament suspected the love 
of power natural to churchmen," Truly, so, is 
the love of pudding, and most other things desi- 
rable in this life : and in that thev are like the lai- 
ty, as m all other things that are not good. And 
therefore, they are held not in esteem for what 
they are like in, but for their virtues. The true 
way to abuse them with effect, is to tell us some 
faults of theirs, that other men have not, or not 
»o much of as they, &c. Might not any man 
speak full as bad of senates, diets, ^nd parliaments, 
as he can do about councils ; and as bad of princes, 
as he does of bishops ? 

Page xxxi. " They might as well have made 
cardinals Campegl and de Chinuchii, bishops of 
Sahsbury arid Worcester, as have enacted that 
their several sees and bishopricks were utterly 
void." No, The legislature might determine who 
should not be a bishop there, but not make a 
bishop. 

Ibid. ^* Were not a great number deprived by 
parliament upon the Restoration ?" Does he mean 
presbyters ? What signifies that ? 

Ibid. " Have they not trusted this power with 
our princes?" Why ay. But that argues not 
right, but power, Have they not cut off a king's 






head ? &c, ^ The church must do the hest they can; 
if not what they would. 

Page xxxvi. " If tithes and first-fruits are paid 
to spiritual persons as such, the king oi" queen is 
the most spiritual person, &c.*' As if the first- 
fruits, &c. were paid to the king, as tithes to a 
spiritual person. 

Page xliii. " King Charles 11. thought fit that 
the bishops in Scotland should hold their bishop- 
ricks during will and pleasure : I do not find that 
high church complained of this as an encroach- 
ment, &c." No ; but as a pernicious counsel of 
lord Loch. * 

Page xliv. " The common law judges have a 
power to determine, whether a man has a legal 
right to the sacrament." They pretend it, but 
what we complain of as a most abominable hard- 
ship, &c. 

Page xlv. *' Giving men thus blindly to the 
devil, is an extraordinary piece of complaisance 
to a lay chancellor.'' He is something in the 
right ; and therefore it is a pity there are any ; and 
I hope the church will provide against it. But if 
the sentence be just, it is not the person, but the 
contempt. And if the aathor attacks a man on 
the highway, and takes but two-pence, he shall 
be sent to the gallows, more terrible to him than 
the devil, for his contempt of the law, See- 
Therefore he need not complain of being sent to 
hell. 

Page Ixiv. Mr Lesley may carry things too 
far, as it is natural, because the other extreme is 
so great. But what he says of the king's losses, 
?in.ce the church lands were given away, is too 
great a truth, &c. 

• This contraction does not precisely answer to any Scottish 
counsellor of the period. Lord Lauderdale is probably meanU 
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Page Ixxvi. " To which I have nothing to 
plead, except the zeal I have for the church of 
England." You will see some pages farther, what 
he means by the church ; but it is not fair, not to 
begin with telling us what is contained in the idea 
of a church, &c. 

Page Ixxxiii. " They will not be angry with 
me for thinking better of the church than they 
do, &c." No, but they will differ, frpni you ; be- 
cause the worse the queen is pleased you think 
her better. I believe the church will not concern 
themselves much about your opinion of them, &c, 

Pa^e Ixxxiv. " Bui the popish, eastern, pres- 
bytenan and Jacobite clergy, &c." This is like a 
general pardouj with such exceptions as make it 
useless, if we compute it, &c. 

Page Ixxxvii. " Misapplying of the word church, 
&c.'* This is cavillingi No doubt his project 
is .for exempting the people; but that is not 
iv^hat in common speech we usually mean by the 
church. Besides, who does not know that dis- 
tinction ? 

Ibid. " Constantly apply the same ideas to 
them.'* This is in old English, meaning the same 
thing. 

Page Ixxxix. " Demonstrates I could have no 
designs but the promoting of truth, &c/' Yes, 
several designs, as money, spleen, atheism, &c. 
What ? will any man think truth was his design, 
and not money and malice? Does he expect the 
house will go into a committee for a bill to bring 
things tp his scheme, to confound every thing? &c. 

Some deny Tindal to be the author, and produce 
stories of his dullness and stupidity. But what 
is there in all this book, that the dullest man in 
England might not write, if he were angry an4 
bold enough, and had no regard to truth ? 
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Page 4. AVhether Lewis XIV. has such a 
power over Philip V. ?'* He speaks here of the 
unlimited, uncontrollable authority of fathers. A 
very foolish question ; and his discourse hitherto, 
of government, weak and trivial, and liable to ob^ 
jections. 

Ibid. " Whom he is to consider not as his 
own, but the Almighty's workmanship." A very 
likely consideration for the ideas of the state of 
nature. A very wrong deduction of paternal 
government ; but that is nothing to the dispute, 
&c. 

Page 12. ^* And as such might justly be pu- 
nished by every one in the state of nature.'* 
False ; he does not seem to understand the stat^ 
of nature, although he lias borrowed it froni 
Hobbes, &c. . 

Page 14. " Merely speculative points, and other 
indifferent things, &c." And why are speculative 
opinions so insignificant ? do not men proceed in 
their practice according to their speculations? so, 
if the author were a chancellor, and one of hi& 
speculations were, that the poorer the clergy the 
better ; would not that be of great use, if a cause 
came before him of tithes or church-lands ? 

Ibid. " Which can only be known by exami- 
ning whether men had any power in the state of 
nature over their own, or others actions, in these 
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matters.'' No, that is a wrong method, unless 
where religion has not been revealed ; in natural 
religion, &c. 

• Ibid. " Nothing at first sight can be more ob- 
vious, than that in all religious matters, none 
could make over the right of judging for himself, 
since that would cause his religion to be absolute- 
ly at the disposal of another." At his rate of ar- 
guing (I think I do not misrepresent him, and I 
Relieve he will liot deny the consequence) a man 
may profess Heathenism, Mahometism, &c. gain 
as many proselytes- as he can ; and they may have 
their assemblies, and the magistrate ought to pro- 
tect them, provided they do not disturb the state : 
and they may enjoy all secular preferments, be 
lords chancellors, judges, &c. But there are some 
opinions in several religions, which, although they 
do not directly make men rebel, yet lead to it. 
Nay we might have temples for idols,. &c. A 
thousand such absurdities follow from his general 
notions, and ill-digested schemes. And we see 
in the Old Testament, that kings were reckon- 
ed good or ill, as they suffered or hindered image-p 
worship and idolatry, &c. which was limiting con* 
science. 

Page 15. " Men may form what clubs, com- 
panies, or meetings they think fit, &c. which the 
magistrate, as long as the public sustains no da- 
mage, cannot hinder, &c.*' This is false ; although 
the public sustain no damage, they will forbid 
clubs where they think danger may happen. . 

Page 16. ** The magistrate is as much obliged 
to protect them in the way they choose of wor- 
shipping him, as in any other indifferent matter." 
— Page 17. " The magistrate to treat all his sub- 
jects alike, how much soever they differ from 
him or one another in these matters," This 
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sihows, that although they be Turks, Jews, pr Hea- 
thens, it is so. But we are sure Christianity is 
the only true religion, &c. and therefore it should 
be the magistrate's chief care to propagate it ; 
and that God should be. worshipped in. that forniy 
that those who iare the teachers tlxink iao^t pro- 
per, &c. ; : . 

Page 18, " So that |)ersecution is the most 
comprehensive of all crimes, &c." But he has ttot 
told us what is included in the idea of persteeution. 
State it right. 

Ibid. " But here it may be demanded, if a man's 
conscience make him do such acts; &c/* This 
does not answer the above objection : For, if the 
public be not disturbed with atheistical principles 
preached, nor immoralities, all is well. So that 
still men may be Jews, Turks, &c. 

Page 22. ." The same reason which obliges 
them to make statutes of mortmain, and other 
laws, against the people's giving estatiss to the 
clergy, will equally hold for their taking them 
away when given.'* A great security for proper- 
ty ! Will this hold to any other society in the 
state, as merchants, &c, or only to ecclesiastics ? 
A petty project : Forming general schemes re- 
quires a deeper head than this man's. 

Ibid. " But the good of the society being the 
only reason of the magistrate's having any power 
over men's properties, I cannot see why he should 
deprive his subjects of any part thereof, for the 
maintenance of such opinions as have no tenden- 
cy that way, &c." Here is a paragraph (vide also 
infra) which has a great deal in it. The meaning 
is, that no man ought to pay tithes, who does not 
believe what the minister preaches.^ . But how 
came they by this property } When they purcha- 
sed the land, they paid only for so much ; and the 
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tithes we)re exempted. It is an older title than 
any man's estate is; and if it were taken away 
to-morrow, it could not, without a new law, be- 
long to the owners of the other nine parts, any 
more than impropriations do. 

Ibid. " Fbr the maintenance of such opinions, 
as no .ways contribute to the public good." By 
such opinions as the public receive no advantage 
by, he must mean Christianity. 

Page 23. " Who by reason of such articles are 
divided into different sects," A pretty cause of 
sects! &:c. 

Page 24. " So the sam« reason, as often as it 
Occurs, will oblige him to. leave that church/' 
This is an excuse for his turning papist. 

Ibid. *^ Unless you suppose churches like 
traps, easy to admit one ; but when once he is in, * 
there he must always stick, either for the plea- 
Sure or profit of the trap-setters/' Remark hi9 
wit. 

Page 29. " Nothing can be more absurd than 
maintaining there must be two independent 
powers in the same society, &c." This abominably 
absurd; show it. 

Page 33. '* The whole hierarchy as built ou 
it, must necessarily fall to the ground, and great 
will be the fall of this spiritual Babylon." I will 
do him justice, and take notice, when he is witty, 
3cc. 

Page 36. " For if there may be two such [in- 
dependent powers] in every society on earth, why 
may there not be more than one in heaven F* A 
delicate consequence. 

Page 37. " Without having the less, he could 
not have the greater, in which that is contained.'* 
Sophistical ; instance wherein. 

Page 42. " Some since, subtler than the Jews, 
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insolence." Not at all ; for where is the pride td 
be employed by a prince, whom so few own, and 
whose being is disputed by such as this author ? 

Ibid. " Perhaps from a poor servitor, &c- to 
be a prime minister in God's kingdom." That is 
right. God takes notice of the difference between 
poor servitors, &c. Extremely foolish— show it. 
The argument lies strongly against the apostles^ 
poor fishermen ; and St Paul, a tent-maken So 
gross and idle ! 

Page 80. " The formality of laying hand over 
head on a man/' A pun ; but an old one. I re-r 
member, when Swan * made that pun first, he was 
severely checked for it. 

Ibid. " What more is required to give one a 
right, &c.'' Here show, what power is in the 
church, and what in the state, to make priests. 

Page 85. " To bring men into, and not turn 
them out of the ordinary way of salvation." Yes ; 
but as one rotten sheep does mischief— and do 
you think it reasonable, that such a one as this 
author should converse with Christians, and weak 
ones ? 

Ibid. See his fine account of spiritual punish- 
ment. 

Page 87. " The clergy affirm, thatif they had 
not the power tp exclude men from the churchy 
its unity couM not be. preserved." So to expel 
^h ill member from a college, would be to divide 
the college ; as in All-Souls, &c. Apply it to him. 

Page 88. " I cannot see but it is contrary to 
the rules of charity, to exclude men from the 



* Captain Swan was a celebrated low humoorigt and punster, 
who frequented Will's Coffee-house, when it was the fashionable 
resort of the men of wit and (Measure. 
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church, &c." All this turns upon the falsest rea- 
soning in the world. So, if a man be imprisoned 
for stealing a horse, he is hindered from other du- 
ties : And you might argue, that a man who doea^^ 
ill, ought to be more diligent in minding other 
duties, and not to be debarred from them. It i» 
for contumacy and rebellion against- that power 
in the church which the law has confirmed. So 
a man is outlawed for a trifle, upon contumacy. 

Page 92. " Obliging all by penal laws to re- 
ceive the sacrament." This is false. 

Page 93. " The want of which means can on- 
ly harden a man in his impenitence.** It is for 
his being hardened, that he is excluded. Suppose 
a son robs his father in the highway, and his 
father will not sec him till he restores the money, 
and owns his fault. It is hard to deny him pay- 
ing his duty in other things, &c. How absurd 
this! 

Page 95. " And that only they had a right to 
give it." Another part of his scheme, that the 
people have a right to give the sacrament. See 
more of it, p. 135 and 137. 

Page 96^ " Made familiar to such practices by 
the heathen priests.'* Well; and this, shows the 
necessity of it for peace sake. A silly objection 
of this and other enemies to religion, to think to 
disgrace it by applying heathenism, which only 
concerns the political part, wherein they were as 
wise as others, and might give rules. Instance, 
in some, &c. 

Page 98; " How differently from this do the 
great pretenders to primitive practice act, &c." 
This is a remarkable passage. Does he condemn or 
allow this mysterious way ? It seems the first ; 
and therefore these words are a little turned, but 
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infallibly stood in the first draught as a great ar- 
gument for popery. 

Page 100. " They dress them up in a Sanbe- 
nito." So, now we are to answer for the inquisi- 
tion. One thing is, that he makes the fathers 
guilty of asserting most of the corruptions about 
the power of priests. 

Page 104. " Some priests assume to themselves 
an arbitrary power of excluding men from the 
Lord's Supper." His scheme; that any body 
may administer the sacraments, women, or chil 
dren, &c. 

Page 108. " One no more than another can be 
reckoned a priest." See his scheme. Here he 
disgraces what the law enacts, about the manner 
of consecrating, &c. 

Page 118.' \' Churches serve to worse purposes 
than bear-gardens." This from Hudibras. 

Page 1 19. " In the time of that wise heathen 
Ammianus Marcellinus." Here he runs down all 
Christianity in general. 

Page 120. '* I shall, in the following part of 
my discourse, show that this doctrine is so far from 
serving the ends of religion, that, 1. It prevents 
the spreading of the gosnel, &c." This indepen- 
dent power in the churcn is like the worms : be- 
ing the cause of all diseases. 

JPage 124. " How easily could the Roman 
emperors have destroyed the church ?" Just as if 
he had said, how easily could Herod kill Christ 
while a child^ &c. 

. Page 125. *' The people were set against bishops 
by reason of their tyranny." Wrong; for the 
bishops were no tyrants: their power was swallow- 
ed up by the popes, and the people desired they 
should have more. It was the regulars that 
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tyrannised and formed priestcraft. He is igno- 
rant. 

Page 139. " He is not bound by the! laws of 
Christ to leave his friends in order to be baptized, 
&C." This directly against the gospel. — One 
would think him an emissary, by his preaching 
schism. 

Page 142. " Then will the communion of 
saints be practicable, to which the principles of 
all parties, the occasional conformists only except- 
ed, stand in direct opposition, &c/' So that all 
are wrong but they. The scripture is fully 
against schism. Tindal promotes it, and places 
in it all the present and^^future happiness of man. 

Page 144. All he has hitherto said on this 
matter, with a very little turn, were arguments 
for popery: for it is certain, that religion had 
share in very few wars for many hundred years 
before the Reformation, because they were all of 
a mind. It is the ambition of rebels, preaching 
upon the discontents of sectaries, that they are not 
supreme, which has caused wars for religion. He 
is mistaken altogether. His little narrow under- 
standing and want of learning. 

Page 145. " Though some say the high-fliers 
lives might serve for a very good rule, if men 
would act quite contrary to them." Is he one of 
those some ? Beside the new turn of wit, &c. all 
the clergy in England come under his notion of 
high-fliers, as he states it. 

Page 14/. " None of them (churchmen) could 
be brought to acknowledge it lawful upon any 
account whatever, to exclude the duke or York.'* 
This account false in fact. 

, Ibid. " And the body politic, whether ecclesi- 
astipai or civil, must be dealt with after the same 
manner as the body naturaU" What, because it 

VPL, VIII. 3 
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is called a body, and is a simile, must it hold in 
all circumstances ? 

Page 148. " We find all wise legislators have 
had regard to the tempers, inclinations, and pre- 
judices, &c.** This paragraph false. — It was di- 
rectly contrary in several, as Lycurgus, &c. 

Page 152. " All the skill of the prelatists is 
not able to discover the least distinction between 
bishop and presbyter." Yet, God knows, this hath 
been done many a time. 

Page 158. "The epistle to the Philippians is 
directed to the bishops and deacons ; I mean in 
due order after the people, viz. to the saints, with 
their bishops and deacbnst" I hope he would ar- 
gue from another place, that the people precede 
the king, because of these words ; " Ye shall be 
destroyed, both you and your king.'* - 

Page 161. " The pope and other great church 
dons." I suppose he means bishops ; but I wish 
he would explain himself, and not be so very witty 
in the midst of an argument ; it is like two me- 
diums ; not fair in disputing. 

Page 167. " Clemens Romanus blames the peo- 
ple, not for assuming a power, but for making a 
wrong use of it, &c." His great error all along 
is, that he does not distinguish between a power, 
and a liberty of exercising that power, &c. I 
would appeal to any man, whether the clergy have 
not too little power, since a book like his, that un- 
settles foundations, and would destroy all, goes 
unpunished, &c. 

Page 171. . "By this or some such method the 
bishops obtained their power over their fellow 
presbyters, and both over the people. The whole 
tenor of the gospel directly contrary to it." Then 
it ia not an allowable means : This carries it so 
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far as to spoil his own system ; it is a sin to have 
bishops as we have them. 

Page \7i. " The preservation of peace and 
unity, and not any divine right, was the reason of 
establishing a superiority of one of the presbyters 
over the rest. Otherwise there would, as they 
say, have been as many schismatics as presbyters. 
No great compliment to the clergy of those days.'* 
Why so? It is the natural effect of a worse inde- 
pendency, which he keeps such a clatter about ; 
an independency of churches on each other which 
must naturally create schism. 

Page 183. *'How could the Christians have 
asserted the disinterestedness of those who first 
preached the gospel, particularly their having a 
right to the tenth part ?" Yes, that would have 
passed easy enough ; for they could not imagine 
teachers could live on air; and their heathen 
priests were much more unreasonable. 

Page 184. " Mens suffering for such opinions 
is not sufficient to support the weight of them.*^ 
This is a glance against Christianity. State the! 
case of convert infidels ; the converters are sup- 
posed few ; the bulk of the priests must be of 
the converted country. It is their own people 
therefore they maintain. What project or end can 
a few converters propose ? they can leave no 
power to their families, &c. State this, I say, at 
length, and give it a true turn. Princes give cor* 
porations power to purchase lands. 

Page 187. " That it became an easy prey to 
the barbarous nations." Ignorance in Tindal. The 
empire long declined before Christianity was in-« 
troduced. This a wrong cause, if ever there was 
one. 

' Page 190. " It is the clergy's interest to hare 
religion corrupted." Quite the contrary ; prover 
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it. How is it the interest of the fenglish clergy 
to corrupt religion ? The more justice and piety 
the people have, the better it is for them ; for 
that would prevent the penury of farmers, and th«: 
oppression of exacting covetous landlords, &e. 
That which has corrupted religion, is the liberty 
unlimited of professing all opinions. Do not law- 
yers render law intricate by their speculations^ 
&c. And physicians, &c. 

Page 209. " The spirit and temper of the cler- 
gy, &c." , What does this man think the clergy 
are made of ? Answer generally to what he saya^ 
against councils in the ten pages before. Suppose 
I should bring quotations in their pi*aise. 

Page 311. "As the clergy, though few in com- 
parison of the laity, were the inventors of cor- 
ruptions/' His scheme is, that the fewer and 
poorer the clergy the better, and the contrary 
among the laity. A noble principle ; and delicate 
consequences from it ! 

Page 207. " Men are not always condemned 
for the sake of opinions, but opinions sometimes 
for the sake of men." And so, he hopes, that if 
his opinions are condemned, people will think it 
is ^ ^pite against him, as having been always scan- 
dalous* 

Pages 10. "The meanest layman as good a 
Judge as the greatest priest, for the meanest man 
is as much interested in the truth of religion as 
the greatest priest*'' As if one should say, th« 
meanest sick man has as much interest in health 
as a physician, therefore is as good a judge of phy- 
sic as a physician, &c. 

Ibid. " Had synods been composed of laymen, 
none of those corruptions which tend to advance 
the interest of the clergy, &c/' True. But the. 
part the laity had in reformings was little yiore 
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than plundering. He should understand that the 
nature of things is this, that the clergy are mad^ 
of men, and without some encouragement they 
will not have the best, but the worst. 

Page 315. " They who gave estates to, rather 
than they who took them from, the clergy, were 
guilty of sacrilege." Then the people are the 
church, and the clergy not ; another part of his 
scheme. 

Page 219. " The clergy as thev subsisted by 
the alms of the people, &c.'' This ne would have 
stilL Show the folly of it. Not possible to show 
any civilized nation ever did it. Who would be 
clergymen then ? The absurdity appears by put- 
ting the case, that none were to be statesmen, 
lawyers, or physicians, but who were to subsist by 
alms. 

Page 222. ^' These subtle clergymen work 
their designs, who lately cut out such a tacking 
job for them, &c." He is mistaken — every body 
was for the bill almost, though not for the tack. 
The bishop of Sarum was for it, as appears by his 
speech against it. But it seems, the tacking \^ 
owing to metaphysical speculations. I wondet 
whether is most perplexed, this author in his style, 
or the writings of our divines. In the judgment 
of all people, our divines Ijave carried practical 
preaching and writing to the greatest perfection 
it ever arrived to; which shows, that we may 
affirm in general, our clergy is excellent, although 
this or that man be faulty. As if an army be con- 
stantly victorious, regular, &c. we may say, it is 
an excellent victorious army : Ibut, Tindal, to dis- 
parage it, would say, such a scijeant ran away ; 
such an ensign hid himself in a ditch ; nay, one 
colonel turned his back, therefore it is a corrupt^ 
cowardly army, £(c. 



/ 
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Page 224. " They were as apprehensive of the 
works of Aristotle, as some men are of the works 
pf a late philosopher, which, they are afraid, will 
let too much hght into the world." Yet just 
3uch another ; only a commentator on Aristotle, , 
People are likely to improve their understanding 
much with Locke: it is not his Human Under- 
istanding, but other works, that people dislike, al- 
though in that there are some dangerous tenets, 
a$ that of no innate ideas. 

Page 226. ** Could they, like the popish priests, 
add to this a restraint on the press, their business 
would be done." So it ought : For example, to 
hinder his book, because it is written to justify 
the vices and infidelity of the ag^. There can 
})e no other d(esign in it For, is this a way or 
manner to do good? railing does but provoke. 
The opinion of the whole parliament is, the clergy 
are too poor. 

Ibid. " When some nations could be no longer 
kept from prying into learning, this miserable 
gibberish of the schools v/as contrived." We have 
exploded schoolmen as much as he, and in some 
people's opinion too much, since the liberty of 
embracing any opinion is allowed ; they follow- 
ing Aristotle, who is doubtless the greatest mas- 
ter qf arguing in the world : but it has been a 
fashion of late years to e:^plode Aristotle, and, 
therefore, this man has fallen into it like others, 
for that r^a^on, without understanding him* Aris- 
totle's poetry, rhetoric, and politics^ are admira- 
ble; and, therefore, it is likely, so are his logics. 

Page 230. *' In these freer countries, as the 
clergy have le^s power, . so religion is better un- 
derstood, and niore useful and excellent dis- 
courses are made on that subject, &c." Not ge- 
nerally, Holland not very famftus, Spain has been. 
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and France is. But it requires more knowledge 
than his, to form general rules, which people strain 
(when ignorant) to false deductions to make: them 
out. ^ 

Page 232. Chap. VII. That this hypothesis of 
an independeut power in any set of clergymen, 
makes all reformation unlawful, except where 
those who have' this power do consent. The title 
of this chapter, a Truism. 

Page 234. " If God has not placed mankind 
in respect to civil matters under an absolute 
power, but has permitted them in every society 
to act as they judge best for their own safety, 
&c.*' Bad parallels; bad politics; want of due 
distinction between teaching and government. 
The people may know when they are governed 
well, but not be wiser than their instructors. 
Show the difference. 

Ibid. " If God has allowed the civil society 
these privileges, can we suppose he hajs less kind-* 
ness for his church, &c. ?" Here they are distin- 
guished then, here it makes for him. It is a sort 
of turn of expression," which is scarce with him, 
and he contradicts himself to follow it. 

Page 235. " This cursed hypothesis had, per- 
haps, never been thought on with relation to ci- 
vils, had not the clergy (who have an inexhausti* 
ble magazine of oppressive doctrines) contrived 
first in ecclesiasticals, &c." The seventh paragraph 
furious and false. Were there no tyrants before 
the clergy, &c.? 

Page 236. " Therefore in order to serve them, 
though I expect little thanks, &c." And why so ? 
Will they not, as you say, follow their interest ? 
I thought you said so. He has three or four 
Spritely turns of this kind, that look as if he 
thought he had done wonders, and had put all 
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the dcrgy in a ferment. Whereas, I do assure 
him, there are but two things wonderful in his 
book : First, how any man in a Christian country 
could have the boldness and wickedness to write 
it : And how any government would neglect pu- 
nishing the author of it, if not as an enouy to 
religion, yet as a profligate trumpeter of sedition* 
These are hard words, got by reading his book. 

Ibid. " The light of nature, as well as the gas* 
pel, obliges people to jud^ of themselves, &c. to 
avoid false prophets, seducers, S^c." The legia* 
lature can turn out a priest, and appoint another 
ready-made, but not make one; as you discharge 
a physician, and may take a farrier ; but he i& no 
physician, unless made as he ought to be» 

Ibid. " Since no more power is required for the 
one than the other/^ That is, I dislike my phy- 
sician, and can turn him off, therefore I can make 
any man a physician, &c. Cvjua est dtstrutrCj &c. 
Jest on it : Therefore, because he lays schemes 
for destroying the church, we must employ him 
to raise it again. See what danger lies in applying 
maxims at random. So, because it is the soldiers- 
business to knock men on the head, it is theirs 
likewise to raise them to life, &c. 

Page 237. " It can belong only to the people 
to appoint their own ecclesiastical officers.'^ This 
word " people" is so delicious in him, that I can- 
not tell what is included in the idea of the " p*o^ 
pie." Does he mean the rabble or the k^islature, 
&c. ? In this sense it may be true, that the legisr 
lature gives leave to the bishops to appoint, and 
they appoint themselves ; I mean, tte executive 
power appoints, &c. He shows his ignorance in 
government. As to high churoh, he carries it a 
]>Fodigious way, and inotudes, in the idea of i^ 
tnore than others will allow, i 
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Page 239- ** Though it be customary to admit 
none to the ministry who are not approved by the 
bishops or priests, &€•"* One of his principles to 
expose. 

Ibid. ** If €very one has not an inherent right 
to choose his own guide, then a man must be 
either of the religion of his guide, or, &c." That 
would make delicate work in a nation: what 
would become of all our churches ? They must 
dwindle into conventicles. Show what would be 
the consequence of this scheme in several points. 
This gfreat reformer, if his projects were reduced 
to practice, how many thousand sects, and con- 
sequently tumults, &c. Men must be governed 
in speculations, at least not suffered to vent them, 
because opinions tend to actions, which are most 
ovemed by opinions, &c. If those who write 
or the church writ no better, they would suc- 
ceed but scurvily. But to see whether he be a 
^od writer^ let us see when he has published hi3 
second part. 

Page 253. " An excellent author in his pre- 
face to the account of Denmark.'* This man 
judges and writes much of a level. Moleswprth's 
preface full of stale profligate topics. That iau- 
thor wrote his book in spite to a nation, as this 
does to religion, and both perhaps on poor personal 
piques.* 

Ibid. " By which means, and not by any dif- 
ference in speculative matters, they are more rich 
and populous." As if ever any body thought that 
a difference in speculative opinions made men 
richer or poorer; for example, &c. 

* Mr, afterwards lord, Molesworth's account of Denmark was 
severely animadverted upon by Dr King, who pointed out many 
gross mistakes and misrepresentations^ 

14 
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Page 258. " Play the Devil for God's sake." If 
this is meant for wit, I would be glad to observe 
it : hut in such cases I first look whether there be 
common sense, &c. 

Page 261. " Christendom has been the scene 
of perpetual wars, massacres, &c." He does not 
consider, that most religious wars have been 
caused by schisms,' when th^ dissenting parties 
were ready to join with any ambitious discontent- 
ed man. The national religion always desires 
peace, even in her notions, for its interests. 
. Page 270. " Some have taken the liberty to 
compare a high church priest in politics, to a 
monkey in a glass-shop, where, as he can do no 
good, so he never fails of doing mischief enough.'* 
That is his modesty, it is his own simile, and it 
^ rather fits a man that does so and so, meaning 
^ himself Besides, the comparison is foolish : so 
it is with .men as with stags. 

Page 276. " TJieir interest obliges them di- 
rectly to promote tyrinny." The matter is, that 
.Christianity is the fault that spoils the priests, 
for they were like other men before they were 
priests. Among the Romans, priests did not do 
so ; for they had the greatest power during the 
republic. I wonder he did not prove they spoiled 
Nero. 

Page 277. " No princes have been more in- 
supportable, and done greater violence to the 
commonwealth, than those the clergy have ho- 
noured for saints and martyrs." For example in 
our country, the princes most celebrated by our 
clergy are, &c. &c. &c. And the quarrels since 
the Conquest were nothing at all of the clergy, 
but purely of families, &c. wherein the clergy 
pnly joined like other men. 

Page 279. " Aftej: the Reformation, I desire 
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to know whether the conduct of the ^clergy was 
any ways altered for the better, &c." Monstrous 
misrepresentation ! Does this man's spirit of de- 
claiming let him forget all truth of fact, as here, 
&c. ? Show it Or does he flatter himself, a 
time will come in future ages, that men will be- 
lieve it on his word ? In short, between declaim- 
ing, between misrepresenting, and falseness, and 
charging popish things, and independency hud- 
dled together, his whole book is employed. 

Set forth at large the necessity of uQion in re- 
ligion, and the disadvantage of the contrary, and 
answer the contrary in Holland, where they have 
no religion, and are the worst constituted govern- 
ment in the world to last. It is ignorance of 
causes and appearances which makes shallow 
people judge so much to their advantage. They 
are governed by the administration and almost 
legislature of Holland, through advantage of pro- 
perty, nor are they fit to be set in balance with a 
noble kingdom, &c. like a man that gets a hun- 
dred pounds a year by hard labour, and one that 
has it in land. 

Page 280. ^^ It may be worth inquiring, whe- 
ther the difference between the several sects in 
England, &c." A noble notion started, thatt union 
in the church must enslave the kingdom ; reflect 
on it. This man has somewhere heard, that it is 
a point of wit to advance paradoxes, and the 
bolder the better. But the wit lies in maintaining 
them, which he neglects, and forms imaginary 
conclusions from them, as if they were true and 
uncontested. ^ 

He adds, "That in the best constituted church, 
the greatest good which can be expected of the 
ecclesiastics, is, from their divisions." This is a 
maxim deduced from a gradation of false suppo- 
sitions. If a man should turn the tables, and art 
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gue that all the debauchery, atheisifl, licentidus- 
ness, &c. of the times, were owing to the poverty 
of the clergy, &c, what would he say ? There 
have been more wars of religion since the ruin of 
the clergy, than before, in England. AH the civil 
wars before were from other causes* 

Page 283. ^' Prayers are made in the loyal uni- 
versity of Oxford, to continue the throne free 
from the contagion of schism. See Mather's ser- 
mon on the 29th of May, 1705." Thus he ridi- 
cules the university, while he is eating their 
bread.* The whole university comes with the 
most loyal addresses, yet that goes for nothing. 
If one indiscreet man drops an indiscreet word, 
gill must answer for it. 

Page 286. ^^ By allowing all, who hold no opi- 
nions prejudicial to the state, and contribute 
equally with their fellow-subjects to its support, 
equal privileges in it." But who denies that of 
the dissenters ? The Calvinist scheme, one would 
not think proper for monarchy. Therefore, they 
fall in with the Scotch, Geneva, and Holland; 
and when they had strength here, they pulled 
down the monarchy. But I will tell an opinion 
they hold prejudicial to the state in his opinion; 
?ind that is, that they are against toleration, of 
which, if I do not show him ten times more in- 
stances from their greatest writers, than he can do 
of passive obedience among the clergy, I have done. 
. ^' Doesnot justice demand, that they who alike 
contribute to the burden, should alike receive the 
advantage?" Here is another of his maxims 
closely put, without considering what exceptions 
may be made. The papists have contributed 
doubly (being so taxed), therefore, by this rule, 

* Tiadal, as already mentioQcd| was a Fellow of All Souls 
College. 
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they ought to have double advantage. Protec- 
tion in property, leave to trade and purchase, &c. 
are Enough for a government to give. Employ- 
ments in a state are a reward for those who en-» 
tirely agree with it, &c. For example, a mau 
who upon all occasions declared his opinion of a 
commonwealth to be preferable to a monarchy, 
would not be a fit man to have employments ; let 
him enjoy his opinion, but not be in a capacity 
of reducing it to practice, &c. 

Page 387. " There can be no alteration in the 
established mode of church discipline, which is not 
made in a legal way/' Oh ! but there are several 
methods to compass this legal way, by cunning, 
faction, industry. The common people, he knows, 
may be wrought upon by priests ; these may in- 
fluence the faction, and so compass a very perni- 
cious law, and in a legal way ruin the state ; a» 
king Charles I. began to be ruined in a legal way, 
by passing bills, &c. 

Page 388. " As every thing is persecution 
which puts a man in a worse condition than his 
neighbours." It is hard to think sometimes whe- 
ther this man is hired to write for, or against dis- 
senters, and the sects. This is their opinion, al- 
though they will not own it so roundly. Let thi» 
be brought to practice : make a quaker lord chan- 
cellor, who thinks paying tithes unlawful. And 
bring other instances to show that several em- 
ployments affect the church. 

Ibid. " Great advantages which both church 
and state have got by the kindness already shown 
to dissenters/' Let them then be thankful for 
that. We humour children for their good some- 
times, but too much may hurt. Observe that this 
64th paragraph just contradicts the former. For^ 
if we have advantage by kindness sho\vn dissen- 
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ters, then there is no necessity of banishment, or 
death. 

Page 290. " Christ never designed the holy 
sacrament should be prostituted to serve a party. 
And that people should be bribed by a place to 
receive unworthily." Why, the business is, to be 
sure, that those who are employed, are of the na- 
tional church ; and the way to know it, is, by re- 
ceiving the sacrament, which all men ought to do 
in their own church ; and if not, are hardly fit 
for an office ; and if they have those moral quali- 
fications he mentions, joined to religion, no fear 
of receiving unworthily. And for thi« there 
might be a remedy : to take an oath that they 
are of the same principles, &c. for that is the end 
of receiving; and that it might be no bribe, the 
bill against occasional conformity would prevent 
entirely. 

Ibid. " Preferring men not for their capacity, 
but their zeal to the church." The misfortune 
is, that if we prefer dissenters to great posts, they 
will have an inclination to make themselves the 
national church, and so there will be perpetual 
struggling ; which case may be dangerous to the 
state. For, men are naturally wishing to get over 
others to their own opinion : witness this writer, 
who has published as singular and absurd notions 
as possible, yet has a mighty zeal to bring us over 
to them, &c. 

Page 292. Here are two pages of scurrilous 
faction, with a deal of reflections on great per- 
sons. Under the notion of high churchmen, he 
runs down all uniformity and church.government. 
Here is the whole lower house of convocation, 
which represents the body of the clergy, and both 
universities, treated with rudeness, byanobscurCj 
corrupt member, while he is eating their breads 
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Page 294. " The reason why the middle sort 
of people retain so much of their ancient virtue, 
&c. is because no such pernicious notions are the 
ingredients of their education ; which it is a sign 
are infinitely absurd, when so many of the gen- 
try and nobility can, notwithstanding their pre- 
possessions, get clear of them.*' Now the very 
same argument lies against religion, morality, ho- 
nour, and honesty ; which are, it seems, but pre- 
judices of education, and too many get clear of 
them. The middle sort of people have . other 
things to mind than the factions of the age. He 
always assigns many causes, and sometimes with 
reason, since he makes imaginary effects. He 
quarrels at power being lodged in the clergy: 
when there is no reasonable protestant, clergy or 
laity, who will not readily own the inconveniences 
^y too great power and wealth, in any one body 
of men, ecclesiastics, or seculars : but, on that 
account to weed up the wheat with the tares ; to 
banish all religion, because it is capable of being 
corrupted ; to give unbounded licence to all sects, 
&c. — And if heresies had not been used with some 
violence in the primitive age, we should have had, 
instead of true religion, the most corrupt one in 
the world. 

Page 316. " The Dutch, and the rest of our 
presbyterian allies, &c." The Dutch will hardly 
thank him for this appellation. The French hu- 
guenots, and Geneva protestants themselves, and 
others, have lamented the want of episcopacy, 
and approved ours, &c. In this and the next pa- 
ragraph, the author introduces the arguments he 
formerly used, when he turned papist in king 
James's time; and loth to lose them, he gives 
them a new turn ; and they are the strongest in 
his book, at least have most artifice. 
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Page 333. " 'Tis plain, all the power the bi- 
shops have, is derived from the people, &c/' \vk 
general the distinction lies here. The permissive 
power of exercising jurisdiction lies in the people^ 
or legislature, or administrator of a kingdom ; 
but not of making him a bishop : as a physician 
that commences abroad, may be suffered to prac- 
tise in London, or be hindered; but they nave 
Bot the power of creating him a doctor, which is 
peculiar to a university. This is some allusion ; 
but the thing is plain, as it seems to me, and wants 
no subterfuge, &c. 

Page 338. " A journeyman bishop to ordain 
for him." Does any man think, that writing at 
this rate does the author's cause any service ? is 
it his wit or his spleen that he cannot gorvem ? 

Page 364* ^' Can any have a right to an office^ 
without having a right to do those things in whicll 
the office consists?" I answer, the ordinatiosi is 
valid. But a man may prudentially forbid to do 
some things : as a clergyman may marry without 
licence or banns ; the marriage is good ; yet he is 
punishable for it 

Page 368. ^^ A choice made by persons who 
have no right to choose, is an error of the first 
concoction." That battered simile again ! this is 
hard. I wish physicians had kept that a secret, it 
lies so ready for him to be witty with. 

Page 370. " If prescription can make mere 
nullities to become good and valid, the laity may 
be capable of all manner of ecclesiastical power^ 
&c." There is a difference ; for, here the same 
way is kept, although there might b€ breaches ; 
but it is quite otherwise, if you alter the whole 
method from what it was at first. We sec bi- 
shops : there always were bishops : it is the old 
way still. So a family is still held the same^ al- 
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though we are not sure of tiie purity of every one 
of the race. 

Page 380. *^ It is said, that every nation is not 
a complete body politic within itself, as to eccle- 
siasticals. But the whole church, say they, com- 
poses si^ch a body, and Christ is the head of it. 
But Christ's headship makes Christians no more 
one body politic, with respect to ecclesiasticals, 
tiban to civils." Here we must show the reason 
and necessity of the church being a corporation 
all cr^er the world ; to avoid heresies, and preserve 
iiindamentals, and hinder the corrupting of scrip- 
ture, &;c. But there are no such necessities m 
government, to be the same every where, &c. It 
is somiething like the colleges in a university; 
diey are all independent, yet joined, are one body. 
So a general council Gonsisteth of many persons 
independent of one another, &c« 

However, there is such a thing as Jus gentium j 
ice. Amd he that is doctor of physic, or law, is 
so in any university in Europe, like the Respub* 
Ika Litteraria. Nor to me does there seem any 
thing contradicting, or improper in this notion of 
the catholic church ; and for want of such a com- 
munion, religion is so much corrupted, and would 
be more, if there were not more communion in 
this than in civils. It is of no import to mankind 
how nations are governed; but the preserving 
the purity of religion is best held up by endea- 
vouring to make it one body over the world. 
Something like as there is in trade. So to be able 
to communicate with all Christians we com^ 
among, is at least to be wished and aimed at, as 
much as we can. 

Page 384. " In a word, if the bishops are not 
supreme, &c/' Here he reassumes his argumeati 

VOL. VIII, T 
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for popery, that there.cannot be a body politic oP 
the church through the whole world, without a 
visible head to.have recourse to. These were for- 
merly writ to advance popery, and now to put 
an absurdity upon the hypothesis of a catholic 
church- As they say in Ireland, in king James's 
time they built mass-houses, which we make very 
good barns of. 

Page 388. " Bishops, are under a premunire, 
obliged to confirm and consecrate the person 
named in the cong6 d' 6lire" This. perhaps is com- 
plained of. He is permitted to do it. We allow 
the legislature may hinder, if they please ; as they 
may turn out Christianity, if they think fit. 

Page 389. *^ It is the magistrate who empowers 
them to do more for other bishops than they can 
for themselves, since they cannot appoint their 
own successors." Yes they could, if the magis- 
trate would let them. Here is an endless splut- 
ter, and a parcel of perplexed distinctions, upon 
no occasion. All that the clergy pretend to, is a 
right of qualifying men for the ministry, some- 
thing like what a university doth with degrees. 
This power they claim from God, and that the 
civil power cannot do it as pleasing to God with- 
out them; but they may choose whether they 
will suffer it or not. A religion cannot be cram- 
med down a nation's throat against their will ; 
but when they receive a religion, it is supposed 
they receive it as their converters give it; and 
upon that foot, they cannot justly mingle their 
own methods, that contradict that religion, &c* 

Page 390. " With us the bishops act only mi- 
nisterially, and by virtue of the regal commission^ 
by which the prince firmly enjoins and commands 
them to proceed in choosing, confirming, and con- 
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secrating, &c.'^ Supposie we held it iunlawful to 
do so : how can we help it ? But does that make 
it rightful, if it be not so? Suppose the author 
lived in a heath-en country ^ where a law^ould be 
made to call Ghristiaiiitrf idolatrous •; w6uild^ that 
be a tdpic for. him to p^dxic it so by, &c/^ • And 
why do' the clergy incur a premutorfcj to frighteti 
them ? Becaufi^e the- kw tinders tand^th/^ that, if 
they refuse, the chosen cannot be a bishc^p. But, 
if the clergy had an order to do it otherwise than 
they have prescribed, they ought and would incur 
a hundred rather. 

Page 402. " I believe the catholic church, &c." 
Here he ridicules the Apostles Creed. Another 
part of his scheme. By what he says in these 
pages, it is certain, his design is either to run 
down Christianity, or set up popery ; the latter it 
is more charitable to think, and, from his past 
life, highly probable. 

Page 405. " That which gave the papists so 
great advantage was, clergymen's talking so very 
inconsistent with themselves, &c." State the dif- 
ference here between our separation from Rome^ 
and the dissenters from us, and show the false- 
ness of what he says. I wish he would tell us 
what he leaves for a clergyman to do, if he may 
not instruct the people in religion, and if they 
should not receive his instructions. 

Page 411. " The restraint of the press a badge 
of popery." Why is that a badge of popery? why 
not restrain the press to those who would con- 
found religion, as in civil matters? But this 
toucheth himself. He would starve perhaps, &c. 
Let him get some honester livelihood then. It 
is plain, all his arguments against constraint, &c« 
favour the papists as much as dissenters; for 
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both have <^>iiikms tibat may afifect the peace of 
^ state. 

Page 413. ''Since this discourse, kc.^ Anft 
must we have anotJser volume on this one subject 
of indep^4ency ? or, is it to fright us? I am not 
of Pr Hickes's mind, Qu'U "oient. I pity the read*^ 
ers, and the clergy that imist answer i1^ be il 
ever so insipid. Reflect on this sarcwtk conclu^ 
^ion^ &;0i 
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Anthony Collins, the celebrated Deist, who, notwithstand- 
ing his sceptical opinions, retained the friendship of Locke, pub- 
lished, in 1713, his ** Discourse of Freethinking, occasioned by 
the Rise and Growth of a Sect called Freethinkers." It is believed 
to have been printed at the Hague, though the title-page bears 
London. Like Tindal, Collins pretended only to assail the en« 
croachments of the Pagan and of the Romish priesthood, while his 
real drift was to undervalue and bring to contempt the established 
clergy of all countries and ages, to ridicule the Mosaical law, to 
weaken the evidences of revealed religion, and even to controvert, . 
hy insinuation at least, the doctrine of the immortality of the 
sc9ul. The treatise attracted much notice, and drew forth an host 
of answerers, among whom Whiston, Hare^ Hoadley, and Bent- 
ley, were most conspicuous. 

Swift also mingled in the controversy, yet rather with a politi- 
cal than a religious view. For, although the politics of the learned 
men and divines above-mentioned were opposite to his own, he 
has not hesitated, in his ironical defence of Collins, to assume the 
character of a Whig, as if to identify the deistical opinions of that 
author with those of the opponents of the Tory ministry. What 
gave a colour, though only a colour, to this charge was, that 
1 oland, Tindal, Collins, and most of those who carried to license 
their abhorrence of church-government, were naturally enough 
enrolled among that party in politics, who professed most attach- 
ment to freedom of sentiment ; and in this, as in many other 
cases, the vices, or scandalous opinions, of a small part of a politi- 
cal body were unjustly held up as its general characteristics^ 
Swift, himself, had reason loudly to complain of similar treatment 
in the succeeding reign, when, because the Jacobites were the 
enemies of government, all who opposed the ministry were called 
Jacobites. Laying aside consideration of this ungenerous advaji* 
tage, the treatise is in itself most admirable. 
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Our party having failed, by all their political ar^ 
guments^ to re-establish their power, the wise 
leaders have determined that the last and princi-» 
pal remedy should be made use of for opening the 
eyes of this blinded nation ; and that a short, but 

!)erfect system of their divinity should be pub- 
ished, to which w6 are all of us ready to subscribe^ 
and which \tre lay down as a model, bearing a 
close analogy to our schemes in religion. Crafty 
designing men, that they might keep the world in 
awe, have, in their several forms of government^ 
placed a supreme power on earth, to keep human-^ 
kind in fear of being hanged; and a supreme 
power in heaven for fear of being damned. In 
order to cure men's apprehensions of the former, 
several of our learned members have written ma^ 
Hy profound treatises on anarchy; but a brief 
complete body of Atheology seemed yet wanting 
till this irrefragable discourse appeared. How-' 
ever, it so happens, that our ablest brethren, in 
their elaborate disquisitions upon this subject^ 
have written with so much caution, that ignorant 
unbelievers have edified very little by them. I 
grant that those daring spirits, who first adven-* 
tured to write against the direct rules of the gos- 
pel, the current of ^tiquity, the religion of the 
magistrate, and the laws of the land, had some 
measures to keep ; and particularly whe« they rail-^ 
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ed at religion, were in the right to use little art- 
ful disguises, by which a jury could only find them 
guilty of abusing heathenism or popery. But the 
mystery is now revealed, that there is no such 
thing as mystery or revelation ; and though our 
friends are out of place and power, yet we may 
have so much confidence in the present ministry, 
to be secure, that those who suffer so many free 
speeches against their sovereign and themselves 
to pass unpunished, will never resent our express- 
ing the freest thoughts against their religion ; but 
think with Tiberius, that, if there be a God,' he 
is able enough to revenge any injuries done to 
himself, without expecting the civil power to in- 
terpose. 

By these reflections I was brought to think, 
that the most ingenious author of the Discourse 
upon Freethinking, in a letter to Somebody, esq., 
although he has used less reserve than any of his 
predecessors, might yet have been more free and 
open. I. considered,' that several well-willers to 
infidelity, might be discouraged by a show of lo- 
gic, and a multiplicity of quotations, scattered 
through his book ; which, to understandings of 
that size, might carry an appearance of something 
like book-learning, and consequently fright them 
from reading for their improvement. I could see 
no reason why these great discoveries should be 
hid from our youth of quality, who frequent 
White's and Tom's ; why they should not be 
adapted to the capacities of the Kit-Cat and Ha- 
nover clubs, who might then be able to read lec- 
tures on them to their several toasts : and it will 
be allowed on all hands, that nothing can sooner 
help to restore our abdicated cause, than a firm 
universal, belief of the principles laid down by^ 
this sublime author: fori am sensible that nothing 
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would ' more contribute to " the continuance of 
the war," and the restoration of the late ministry, 
than to have the doctrines delivered in this trea- 
tise well infused into the people. I have therefore 
compiled them into the following Abstract, where- 
in I have adhered to the very words of our au- 
thor ; only adding some few explanations of my 
own, where the terms happen to be too learned, 
and consequently a little beyond the comprehen- 
sion of those for whom the work was principally 
intended, I mean the nobility and gentry of our 
parjby ; after which, I hope, it will be impossible 
for the malice of a Jacobite, highflying, priestrid- 
den faction, to misrepresent us. The few addi- 
tions I have made are for no other use than to help 
the transition, which could not otherwise be kept 
in an abstract : but I have not presumed to ad- 
vance any thing of my own; which, besides, 
would be needless to an author who has so fully 
handlied and demonstrated every particular. I 
shall only add, that though this writer, when he 
speaks of priests, desires chiefly to be understood 
to mean the English clergy; yet he includes all 
priests whatsoever, except the ancient andmoderii 
heathens, the Turks, Quakers, and Socinians. 
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THE LETTER. 

Sir, 

I Btsn yoti this apology for Preiftlriiiklng * ^)vith- 
Out the least hopes of doing good, but purfely t6 
cottiply \«rith TOUT request ; tor those truths wnidh 
nobody can deny, will do no good to those who 
deny them. The clergy, who are so impudent to 
teach the people the dodtrines of faith, are all ei- 
ther cunning knat^es or mad fools ; for non6 btit 
UTtificial designing men, and crack-brained enthu- 
siasts, jiresume to be guides to others in matters 
of speculntion, which all the doctrines of Christi- 
anity are ; and whoever has a mind to learn the 
Christian religion, naturally chooses such knaves 
and fools to teach thern^ Now the Bible, which 
contains the precepts of the priests* religion, is 
the most difficult book in the world to be under- 
stood : it requires a thorough knowledge in natu- 
ral, civil, ecclesiastical histonr, law, husbandry, 
sailing, physic, pharmacy, mathematics, metaphy- 
sics, ethics, and every thing else that can be 
named : and every body who believes it ought to 
understand it, and must do so by force of his own 
freethinking, without any guide or instructor. 

How can a man think at all, if he does not think 
freely ? A man who does not eat and drink freely, 



, ^ The chief strain of Collinses Discourse is an eulogium upon 
the necessity and advantage of Freethinking ; in which it is more 
than insinuated, that the advocates of revealed religion are enemies 
to the progress of enlightened inquiry. This insidious position is 
ridiculed in the following pu'odyt 
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cloes not eat and drink at all. Why may not I be 
denied the liberty of freesoeing as well as free- 
thinking ? Yet nobody pretends that the first is 
tinlawful, for a cat may look on a king ; though 
you be near-^sighted, ox have weak or sore eyes, or 
ar^ blind, you ms^f be a freeseer ; you ongbt to 
see fi!>r yomrself, and not trust to a guide to choose 
the colour of your stockiags, or save you from falU 
ktg into a ditch. 

in like manner, there ought to be no restraint 
at all on thinkinj^ freely upon apy proposition, 
however impions or absurd. There 16 mot the 
least hurt in the^ wickedest thoughts, provided 
they he free ; nor in telling those thoughts to eve* 
ry body, and endeavouring to convince the world 
of th^n ; for all this is included in the doctrine 
of freediisikiiig, as I shall plainly show you in 
what follows : and therefore you are all along 
to imdei;5tasul die wond freethinking in this 
sense. 

If you are apt to be afraid of the devil, think 
freely of him, and you destroy him and his king** 
dom. Freethinking has done him moie mischief 
tiian all tiie clergy in the world ever could do : 
they believe in the devil, they have an interest in 
him, and therefore are the great supports of his 
kingdom. The devil was in the States^eneral 
before they began to be freethinkers : fG)r £ng* 
land and Holland''^ were formerly the Christian 
territories of the devil. I told you how he left 
Holland ; and £reethinking and the revolution ba** 
Bisfaed him from England ; I defy all the clergy 
to shew me when they ever had such success 
agaiast him. My meaning is, that to tiiink freely 

i^ Collbsis supposed ip )i»Te imUb«d b^ fa^eotihiiakiQg phtloso* 
f\if dttriqg Us repeated vkUs to HolUad, 
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of the devil, is to think there is no devil at all ; 
and he that thinks so, the devil is in him if he be 
afraid of the devil. '■ 

But, within these two or three years, the devil 
has come into England again ; and Dr Sacheverell 
has given him commission to appear in the shape 
of a cat, and carry old women about upon broom- 
sticks: and the devil has now so many " mini- 
sters ordained to his service," that. they have ren- 
dered free thinking odious, and nothing, but the 
second coming of Christ can restore it. . . 

The priests tell me, I am to believe the Bible ; 
but freethinking tells me otherwise iii many par- 
ticulars. The Bible says, the! Jews were a na- 
tion favoured by God ; but I, who am a freethink- 
er, say, that cannot be, because the Jews- lived in 
a corner of the earth, and freethinking makes it 
clear that those who live in corners cannot be fa- 
vourites of God. The New Testament all along 
asserts the truth of Christianity ; but freethink- 
ing denies it : because Christianity was commu- 
nicated but to a few ; and whatever is communi- 
cated but to a few, cannot be true ; for that is like 
whispering, and the proverb says, " that there is 
no whispering without lying." 

Here is a society in London for propagating 
freethinking throughout the world, encouraged 
and supported by the queen and many others. 
You say, perhaps, it is for propagating the gospeL 
Do you think the missionaries we send will tell 
the heathens that they n[iust not think freely? 
No, surely ; why then, it is manifest, those mis- 
sionaries must be freethinkers, and make the hea- 
thens so too. But why should not .the king of 
Siam, whose religion is heathenism and idolatry, 
send over a parcel of his priests to convert us to 
his church, as well as we send missionaries there? 
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Both projects are exactly of a piece, and equally 
reasonable; and if those heathen priests were 
here, it would be our duty to hearken to them, 
and think freely whether they may not be in the 
right rather than we. : I heartily wish a detach- 
ment of such divines as DrAtterbury, Dr Small- 
ridge, Dr swift, Dr Sacheverell and some others, 
were sent every year to the farthest part of the 
heathen world, aind that we had a cargo of their 
priests in return, . who would spread freethinking 
among us. : Then the war would go on, the late 
ministry be restored, and faction cease ; which 
our priests inflame by haranguing upon texts, and 
falsely call that " preaching the gospel.'* 

I have another project in my head, which ought 
to be put in execution, in order to make us free- 
thinkers. It is a great hardship and injustice, 
that oiir priests must hot be disturbed while they 
are prating in the pulpit. For example : why 
should not William Penn the Quaker, or any Ana- 
baptist, Papist, Muggletonian, Jew, or sweet- 
singer, have liberty to come into St Paul's church, 
in the midst of divine service, and endeavour to 
convert first the aldermen, then the preacher, and 
singing-men ? or pray, why might not poor Mf 
Whistoja, * who denies the divinity of Christ, be 
allowed to come into the lower house of convo- 
cation, and convert the clergy ? But, alas ! we are 
overrun with such false notions, that, if Penn or 
Whiston should do their duty, they would be rec- 
koned fanatics, and disturbers of the holy synod ; 
although they have as good a title to it as St Paul 



* Yet Whiston, who receives this side-cut, was himself an anxi- 
ous combatant of Collins, in his Reflections on an Anonymous 
Pamphlet, enlilled, A Defence of Freethinking. 17 13. 
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had to go into ikt Bynagogues of the Jews; anS 
their authority is full as divine as his. 

Christ himself oommands us to be freethinkers ; 
for he bids u£^ search the scriptures, and take heed 
what aad whom we hear : by which he plainly 
warns us, iiot to believe our bishops and clergy ; 
for JestiB Christy when he considered that all the 
Jewish and heathen priests, whose religionhe c^unc 
to abolish, were his enemies, rightly concluded 
that those appointed by him to preach his own 
gospel would probably be so too ; and eoidd not 
be secure that any set of priests, of the faith he 
delivered, would ever be otherwise : therefore it 
is fully demonstrated that the clergy of the church 
of England are mortal enemies tq Christ, and ought 
not to be believed. 

But, without the privilege of freethinking, how 
is it possible to know which is the right scripturef 
Here are perhaps twenty sorts of scriptures ia 
the several parts of the world, and every set of 
priests contends that their scripture is the true 
one. The Indian bramins ha/ve a book of scrip* 
ture called the Shaster ; the Persees their Zundi* 
vastaw ; the bonzes in China have theirs, written 
by the disciples of Fohe, whom they call ** God 
and Saviour of the world, who was bom to tea<^ 
the way of salvation, and to give satisfaction for all 
men's sins :" which, you see, is directly the same 
with what our priests pretend of Christ. And 
must we not think freely, to find out which are 
in the right, whether the bishops or the bonzest 
But the talapoins, or heathen clergy 6f Siam, ap* 
proach yet nearer to the system of oiir priests j 
they have a book of scripture written by Sommo- 
nocodam, who, the Siamese say, was " bom of a 
virgin," and was " the God expected by the uni-' 
verse;" just as our priests tell us, that Jesus 
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Christ Was bom of the Virgin Mai>y, ^tiA Wds the 
Mftsi^Uh so long expected. The Turkti^h priests 
or dervises^ have their scripture which they call 
die Alcorau. The Jews hare the Old Tei^tatnent 
for their scripture/ ^tid the Chris tiatis have both 
the Old and the New. Now, aiAong all these 
scriptures, there cannot above one be right; and 
how is it possible to know which is that, without 
raaiding tbem all, and then thinking fiiedly, evety 
one of us for oiirselvei> without following the ad- 
vice or instruction of any guide, before we ven- 
ture to choose ? The p^liainent ought to be at 
ijie charge of finding a sufieient number of theste 
scriptures, for every one of bet ttiajeslty's s«ibje6ts ; 
for, there are twenty to one against Us, that we 
may be in the wrong : but a great d6al of free- 
thinking will at last s«t us all ^ight, and every 
one will adhere to the scripture he likes b6st ; by 
which means^ religion^ peace, and wealthy will be 
for ever secured in her inajiesCy's realins. 

And it is the more necessary that the good peo- 
ple of England should have libeirty to choose some 
other scripture, because all Christian priests differ 
ao mucli about the copies of tbeiri, and about the 
"rarioms readings of the several mai^uscripts, which 
quite destroys the authority of the Bible : for 
what authority can a book pretend to, where there 
are various readings ? * And for this reason, it is 
manifest that no man can know the opinions of 
Aristotle ox Plato, or believe the facts related by 
Thucydides orLivy, or be pleased with the poetry 
of Homer and Virgil, all which books are utterly 
useless^ upon account of their various readings. 

— ' ^ : — ; 

^ In the discourse on Freethinking, p. 80, Collins insists much 
#11 ^passage in Victor of Tunis, from which he infers, that the 
go^ek were corrected and aitei^d in the fourdi centaiy. 

VOL. VIII. V 
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Some books of scripture are said to be lost, and 
this utterly destroys the credit of those that are 
left : some we reject, which the Africans and Cop- 
ticks receive ; and why may we not think freely, 
and reject the rest? Some think the scriptures 
wholly inspired, some partly ; and some not at all. 
Now this IS just the very case of the bramins, 
Persees, bonzes, talapoins, dervises, rabbis, and 
all other priests, who build their religion upon 
books, as our priests do upon their Bibles. They 
all equally differ about the copies, various read- 
ings and inspirations, of their several scriptures ; 
and God knows which are in the right : freethink- 
ing alone can determine it. 

It would be endless to show in how many par- 
ticulars the priests of the heathen and. Christian 
churches, diner about the meaning even of those 
i^criptures which they universallv receive as sa- 
creo. But, to avoid prolixity, I shall confine my- 
self to the different opinions among the priests of 
the church of England ; and here only.give you a 
specimen, because eveti these are too many to be 
^numerated. 

I have found out a bishop, (though indeed his 
opinions are condemned by all his brethren,) who 
allows the scriptures to be so difficult, that. God 
has left them rather as a trial of our industry, than 
a repository of our faith, and furniture of creeds 
and articles of belief ; with several other admira- 
ble schemes of freethinking, which you may con- 
sult at your leisure. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is the most funda- 
^lental point of the whole Christian religion. No- 
thing is more easy to a freethinker : yet what dif- 
ferent notions of it do the English priests pretend 
to deduce from scripture, explaining itby " spe- 
cific unities, eternal modes of subsistence/ aod 
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the like unintelligible jargon ! Nay, it is 5 ques- 
tion whether this doctrine be fundamental or not ; 
for though Dr South and Bishop Bull affirm it, 
yet Bishop Taylor and Dr Wallis deny it. And 
that excellent freethinking prelate Bishop Taylor 
observes, that Athanasius's example was followed 
with too much greediness : by which means it has 
happened, that the greater number of our priests 
are in . tiiat sentiment, and think it necessary to 
believe the Trinity, and incarnation of Christ.* 
• Our priests likewise dispute several circum- 
«tances about the resurrection of the dead, the na« 
ture of our bodies after the resurrection, and iti 
what manner they shall be united to our souls. 
They also attack one another '^ very weakly, with 
great vigour," about predestination. And it is 
certainly true, (for Bishop Taylor and Mr Whis* 
ton the Socinian say so,) that all churches in pros- 
perity alter their doctrines every age, and are nei- 
ther satisfied with themselves nor theii- own con- 
fessions ; neither does any clergyman of sense be- 
lieve the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Our priests differ about the eternity of hell tor- 
ments. The famous Dr Henry More, and the 
most pious and rational of all priests, Dr Tillotson 
(both freethinkers,) believe them to be not eter- 
nal. They differ about keeping the sabbath, the 
divine right of episcopacy, and the doctrine of 
original sin ; whicn is the foundation of the whole 
Christian religion; for, if men are not liable to 
be damned for Adam's sin, the Christian religion 
is an imposture : yet this is now disputed among 
them ; so is lay baptism : so was formerly the law- 



^ See Swift's opinion of controversies on this subject, in his 
Scr^io}^ upon (he Trinity. 
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fulnesi of uauiy; but now \he priesis ase comv 
mon stock-jobbers, attorneys, and Bcriv^nerB. la 
^bort, there is no end (^disputing among priests ; 
and therefore I conclude, that there ought to b^ 
BO such thing in the world as priests, teachers. 
Of guides, for instructing ignorant people in reli'^ 
gion ; but that every man ought to think freely 
for himself. 

. I will tell you my meaQing in all this. The 
priests dispute every point in the Christian Feti-* 
gioo, as well as almost every text ia the Bible ; 
and the force of my argument lies here, that what* 
ever point is disputed by one or two divines, how«- 
ever cand^tnued by the churchy not only that 
particular point, but the whole article to which 
it relates, may lawfully be received ox nqjected by 
any freethinker. For instance, suppose More and 
Tillotson deny the eternity of hell torments, a 
freethinker may deny all future punishments 
whosoever.. The priests dispute about explaia*- 
ing the Trinity ; therefore a fSreethinker may re* 
ject one or two, or the whole three persona ; at 
least, he may reject Christianity, because the Tri- 
nity is thp most fundamental doctrine of that re« 
ligion. So I affirm original sin, and tliat men are 
BOW liable to be damned for Adam's sin, to bQ 
the foundation of the w}iole Christian religion; 
but this point was formerly, and is now, disputed ; 
therefore a freethinker may deny the whole. And 
I cannot help giving you one farther direction, 
how I insinuate all along, that the wisest free* 
thinking priests, whom you may distinguish by 
the epithets I bestow on them, were those who dif- 
fered most from the generality of their brethren. 
But, besides, tKe conduct of our priests in ma- 
ny other points makes freethinking unavoidable ; 
for, some of them own, that the doctrines of the 
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chttTch are contra^ctdry to one another; as well 
as to reason ; t^hicb I thu8 prove : Dr Saeheve^ 
rell says, in his speech at his triil, ^^ That, by 
abandoning pdssive obedience, we must rendei^ 
ouri^elves the most inconsistent church in th^ 
woiid;.'^ ^got there miMrl have b6en agreatmany 
int^onsistencies axsd eontradictory doctfinesin th^ 
church before. Dr . Soudi. describes the iffcai^a^^ 
tiom of Christ as an aatcmishing my stery,^ impossi- 
ble to be conceived by ma(n'& reason ; erg6^ it if 
cdntradictofry to itself,, amd to reason, and ougbt 
to^ be eiidpioded by all freethitikevs. 
• Aikdtfaer instance of the pf iests^ conduct, which 
nmltiplies Iredthinkers, is their acknowledgment 
of abases, defect?, and^ fal^e docttines, in thd 
church ; partioilarly thadt df eating blaek pud* 
ding,, which is so plainly forbid Hl the Old and 
New Testament^ that i wonder tliosfe whd pre- 
tend to believe a syUaMe in eitbet will piresumd 
ta taste it Why should I mention the want of 
discipline, aisd of a sideboard at the altaf, with) 
camplaimts of oUber great abtts^es^ and defects n)ad6 
by sofne of the priests, ^f'hkh no man eam think 
on without freethinkfxig^ and consequently reject-^ 
ing Christiaaiftty ? 

'■ When I see aa honest freethinking bishop en^ 
deavoui to destroy, the powet and privileges of 
the church, and Dr Atterbury angry with lum for 
ity and calltitg it " dirty work ;" wnat can I con- 
clude, by virtue of being a freethinker^ but that 
Christianity is all a cheat ? 

Mr Whtston has published several t facts, where-- 
in he absaly)tely denies the divinity of Christ. A 
bishop tells him, *' Sir, in any jnatter where you 
have the church's judgment against you, you 
ihould be careful not to break the peace of the 
church, by writing against it, though you ar^ 
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sure you are in the right/' * Now my opiriion is 
directly contrary ; and I affirm, that if ten ttK>u- 
sand freethinkers thought differently from the 
received doctrine, and from each other, they 
would be all in duty bound to publish their 
thoughts, provided they were all sure of being in 
the right, though it broke the peace of the church 
and state ten thousand times. . 

And here I must take leave to tell you, although 
you cannot but have perceived it from what I 
have already said, and shall be still more amply 
convinced by what is to follow, that freethinkmg 
signifies nothing, without freespeaking and free- 
writing. It is the indispensable duty of a free- 
thinker, to endeavour forcing all the world to 
think as he does, and by that means make them 
freethinkers too* You are also to understand, 
that I allow no man to be a freethinker, any far- 
ther than as. he differs from the received doctrines 
of religion. Where a man falls in, though, by 
perfect chance, with what is generally believed, 
he is in that point a confined and limited thinker ; 
and you shall see by and. by, that I celebrate those 
for the noblest freethinkers in every age, who 
differed from the religion of their countries in the 
most fundamental points, and especially in those 
which bear any analogy to the chief fundamentals 
of religion among us. 

Another trick of the priests is, to charge all 
men with atheism, who have more wit than them- 
selves ; which therefore I expect will be my case 
for writing this discourse. This is what makes 
them so implacable against Mr Gildon, Dr Tindal^ 

' - - - 

* Swift's Sennon on tbe Trinity, as weU *as a passage in his 
Thoughts upon Religion, shews the weight which ho attached t« 
this important argument. 
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Mr Toland, and myself ; and when they call ms 
wits atheists, it provokes us to be freethinkers. 

Again: the priests cannot agree when their 
scripture was written. They differ about the 
number of canonical books, and the various read- 
ings. Now those few among us who understand 
Latin, are careful to tell this to our disciples, 
who presently fall a freethinking, that the Bible 
is a book not to be depended upon in any thing 
at all 

There is another thing, that mightily spreads 
freethinking, which I believe you would hardly 
guess. The priests have got a way of late of wri- 
ting books against freethinking; I mean, treatises 
in dialogue, where they introduce atheists, deists, 
sceptics, and Socinians, offering- their several ar- 
guments. Now these freethinkers ar;e too hard 
for the priests themselves in their own books. 
And how can it be otherwise ? For, if the argu- 
ments usually offered by atheists are fairly repre- 
sented in these books, they must needs convert 
every body that reads them ; because atheists, 
deists, sceptics, and Socinians, have certainly 
better arguments to maintain their opinions, than 
any the priests can produce to maintain the con- 
trary. 

Mr Creech, a priest, translated Lucretius into 
English, which is a complete system of atheism ; 
an.l several young students, who were afterward 
priests, wrote verses in praise of this translation. 
The arguments against Providence in that book 
are so strong, that they have added mightily to 
the number of freethinkers. 

Why should I mention the pious cheats of the 
priests, who in the New Testament translate the 
word ecc/e^m sometimes the churchy andjsometimes 
the congregation ; and epUcopus, sometimes a bishop, 
and sometimes sin overseer? A priest tcanslating 
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a book, left out a whole passage that reflected on 
the king, by which he was an enemy to political 
freethinking, a most considerable branch of our 
system. Another priest, translating a book of 
travels, left out a lying miracle, out of mere ma- 
lice, to conceal an argument for freethinking. In 
short, these frauds are very common in all books 
which are published by priests. But, however, I 
love to excuse them whenever I can : and as to 
this accusation, they may plead the authority of 
the ancient fathers of the church, for forgery, 
corruption, and mangling authors, with more rea- 
son than for any of their articles of faith. St Je- 
rom, St Hilary, Eusebius Vercellensis, Victorinus, 
and several others, were all guilty of arrant for- 
gery and corruption : for, when they translated 
the works of several freethinkers, whom they call- 
ed heretics, they omitted all their heresies or 
freethinkings, and had the impudence to own it to 
the world. . 

From these many notorious instances of the 
priests' conduct, I conclude they are not to be re- 
lied on in any one thing relating to religion ; but 
that every man must think freely for himself. 

But to this it may be objected, that the bulk of 
mankind is as well qualified for flying as thinking; 
and if every man thought it his duty to think 
freely, and trouble his neighbour with his thoughts 
(which is an essential part of freethinking,) it 
would make wild work in the world. I answer; 
whoever cannot think freely, may let it alone if 
he pleases, by virtue of his right to think freely ; 
that is to say, if such a man freely thinks that he 
cannot think freely, of which every man is a suffi- 
cient judge, ^hy then he need not think freely, 
unless he thinks fit. 

Besides, if the bulk of mankind cannot think 
freely in matters of speculation^ as the being of a 
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God, the immortality of the soul, &c. why then, 
freethinkiBg is indeed no duty: but then the 
priests mu9t allow, that men are not concerned to 
believe whether there is *a God or not. But still 
those who are disposed to think freely, may think 
freely if th^y please. 

It is again objected, thatTreethinking will pro- 
duce endless divisions in opinion, and by conse- 
quence disordei: society. To which I answer. 

When every single man comes to have a diffe- 
rent opinion every day from the whole world, and 
from himself, by virtue of.freethinking, and thinks 
it his duty to convert every man to his own free- 
thinkings as all we freethinkers do ; how can that 
possibly create so great a diversity of opinions, as 
to have a set of priests agree among themselves 
to teach the same opinions in their several pa- 
rishes to all who will come to hear them ? Besides, 
if all people were of the same opinion, the reme- 
dy would be worse than the disease ; I will tell 
you the reason some other time. 

Besides^ difference in opinion, especially in mat- 
ters of great moment, breeds no confusion at alL 
Witness papist and protestant, roundhead and ca- 
valier, and whig and tory, now among us. I ob- 
serve, the Turkish empire is more at peace with- 
in itself, than Christian princes are with one ano- 
ther. Those noble Turkish virtues of charity 
and toleration are what contribute chiefly to the 
flourishing state of that happy monarchy. There 
Christians and Jews are tolerated, ^nd live at ease, 
if they can hold their tongues and think freely, 
provided they never set foot within the mosques^ 
nor write against Mahomet. A few plunderings 
now and then by the janissaries are all they have 
to fear. 

It is objected, that by freethinking, men will 
&i^k themselves into atheism ; and indeed I have 
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allowed all along, that atheistical book^ conteri 
men to freethinking. But suppose that to be 
true> I can bring you two divines, who afErm 
superstition and enthusiasm to be worse than 
atheism, and more mischievous to society : and in 
short it is necessary that the bulk of tne people 
should be atheists or superstitious. 

It i^ objected, that priests ought to be relied 
on by the people, as lawyers and physiciansy be- 
cause it is their faculty. I answer, It is^ true,, a 
man who is no lawyer, is not suffered to plead for 
himsfelf. But every man may be his own quack 
if he pleases, and he only ventures his life ; but 
in the other case, the priest tells him he must be 
damned : therefore do not trust the priest, but 
think freely for yourself; and if you happen to 
think there is no hell, there certainly is none, and 
consequently you cannot be damned. I answer 
farther, that wherever there is no lawyer, physi- 
cian, OF priest, the country is paradise. Besides, 
all priests, (except the orthodox, and those are 
not ours, nor any that I know,) are hired by the 
public to lead men into mischief: but lawyers 
and physicians are not; you hire them your- 
self. 

It is objected, (by priests, no doubt, but I have 
forgot their names,) that false speculations are 
necessary to be imposed upon men, in order to as- 
sist the magistrate in keeping the peface ; and that 
men ought therefore to be deceived, like chil- 
dren, for their own good. I answer, That zeal 
for imposing speculations, whether true or false, 
(under which name of speculations I include all 
opinions, of religion, as the belief of a God, pro- 
vidence, immortality of the soul, future rewards 
and punishments, &c.) has done more hurt, than 
it is possible for religion to do good. It puts us 
to the charge of maintaining ten thousand priests 
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in England, whicli is a burden upon society never 
felt on any other. occasion: and a greater evil to 
the public, than if these ecclesiastics were only 
employed in the most innocent offices of life, 
which I take to be eating and drinking. Now if 
you offer to impose any thing on mankind beside 
what relates to moral duties, as to pay your debts, 
not pick pockets, nor commit murder, and the like ; 
that is to say, if, beside this, you oblige them to 
believe in God and Jesus Christ, ^hat you add 
to their faith, will take just so much off from 
their morality. By this argument, it is manifest 
that a perfect moral man must be a perfect atheist ; 
every inch of religion he gets loses him an inch 
of morality : for there is a certain quantum be- 
longs to every man, of which there is nothing to 
spare. This is clear from the common practice 
of all our priests : they never once preach to you, 
to love your neighbour, to be just in your deal- 
ings, or to be sober and temperate. The streets 
of Londonare full of common whores, publicly to- 
lerated in their wickedness ; yet the priests make no 
complaints against this enormity, either from the 
pulpit or the press : I can affirm, that neither you 
nor I, sir, have ever heard one sermon against 
whoring since we were boys. No, the priests 
allow all these prices, and love us the better for 
them, provided we will promise not " to harai^gue 
upon a text," nor to sprinkle a little water in a 
child's face, which they call baptizing, and would 
engross it all to themselves. 

Besides, the priests engage all the rogues, vil- 
lains, and fools, in their party, in order to make 
it as large as they can : by this means they se- 
duced Constantine the Great over to their reli- 
gion, who was the first Christian emperor, and so 
lorrible a villain, that the heathen priests told 
him they coujd not expiate his crimes in their 
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eburch ; so he was at a loss to kno\r ^^faaf to da^ 
till an JEgyptian bishop assured bkm^ that there 
was no villany so great, but was to be expdatcd 
by the sacraments of the Christian religion : upon 
which he became a Christian, and to him that re^ 
ligion owes its first settlement. - 

It is objected, that freethinkers themsdhres are 
the most infamous, wicked, and senseless, of all 
mankind. 

I answer, first, we say the same of priests asid 
other believers. But the truth is; men of all 
sects are equally good and bad ; for no relxgk)n 
whatsoever contributes in the least to mend men's 
lives. 

, I answer, secondly, that freethinkers use their 
understanding ; but those who have religion, do 
not : therefore the first have more understanding 
than the others ; witness Toland, Tindal, Gildon^ 
Clendon, Coward, and myself. For,, use legs, and 
have legs. 

I answer, thirdly, that freethinkers are the niost 
virtuous persons in the world ; for all freethinkers 
must certainly differ from the priests, zad from 
nine hundred ninety-nine of a thovssand of those 
among whom they live ; and are, therefore, vir- 
tuous of course, because every body hate» them. 

I answer, fourthly, that the most virtuous neo* 
pie, in all ages, have been freethinkers ; of which 
I shall produce several instances.* 

Socrates was a freethinker ; for he disbelieved 
the gods of his country, and the common creeds 
about them, and declared his dislike when he heard 
men attribute '^ repentance, anger, and other pas- 
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* What follows is in ridicnle of a long list of Freetkinkers, as 
be calls them, with which Collins has graced his discourse, lA 
which he includes not only the ancient philosophec^, but th« iftr 
spired prophets, and even 'V King Solomon the wise/^ 
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eioM to the god5, and talk of wars and battles im 
heaven, and of the gods jetting women with 
child/' and such like fabulous and blasphemous 
stories. I pick out these particulars, because they 
are the very same with what the priests have in 
their bibles, where repentance and anger are at* 
tributed to God ; where it is said, there was " war 
in heaven /' and that " the Virgin Mary was with 
child by the Holy Ghost," whom the priests call 
God ; all fabulous and blasphemous stories* Now 
I affirm Socrates to have been a true Christian. 
You will ask, perhaps, how that can be, since he 
Jived three or four hundred years before Christ ? 
I answer, with Justin Martyr, that Christ is no- 
thing else but reason ; and I hope you do not 
think Socrates lived before reason. Now, this 
trae Christian Socrates never made notions, spe- 
culations, or mysteries, any part of his religion ; 
but demonstrated all men to be fools who trou- 
bled themselves with inquiries into heavenly 
things. Lastly, it is plain that Socrates was a 
fire^thinker, because he was calumniated for an 
atheist, as freethinkers generally are, only because 
he was an eaemy to all speculations and inquiries 
into heavenly things. For I argue thus, that, if 
I never trouble rtiyself to think whether there be 
a God or not, and forbid others to do it, J am a 
freethinker, but not an atheist. 

Plato was a freethinker ; and his notionis are so 
lik^ some in the gospel, that a heathen charged 
Christ with borrowing his doctrine from Plato. 
But Origen defends Christ very well against this 
charge, Dv saying he did not understand Greek, 
and therefore could not borrow his doctrine from 
Plato. However, their two religions agreed so 
wellj that it was common for Christians to turn 
Platonists, and Platonists Christians. When the 
jChriistians found out this* oiie of their zealous 
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priests (worse than any atheist) forsid several 
things under Plato's name, but conformable to 
Christianity, by which the heathens were fraudu- 
lently converted. 

Epicurus was the greatest of all freethinkers, 
and consequently the most virtuous man in the 
world. His opi^ions iii religion were the most 
complete system of atheism that ever appeared. 
Christians ought to have the greatest veneration 
for him, because he taught a higher point of vir- 
tue than Christ; I mean, the virtue of friendship, 
which, in the sense we usually understand it, is 
inot so much as named in the New Testament. 

Plutarch was a freethinker, notwithstanding his 
being a priest, but indeed he was a heathen priest. 
His freethinking appears by showing the inno- 
cence of atheism (which at worst is only false 
reasoning), and the mischiefs of superstition ; and 
he explains what superstition is, by calling it a 
conceit of immortal ills after death, the opinion 
of hell torments, dreadful aspects, doleful groans, 
and the like. He is likewise very satirical upon 
the public forms of devotion in his own country, 
a qualification absolutely necessary to a free- 
thinker ; yet those forms which he ridicules, are 
the very same that now pass for true worship in 
almost all countries : I am sure, some of them do 
so in ours ; such as abject looks, distortions, wry 
faces, beggarly tones, humiliation and contrition. 

Varro, the most leariied among the Romans, 
was a freethinker ; for he said, the heathen divi- 
nity contained many fables below the dignity of 
jipmortal beings : jsuch, for instance, as Gods be- 
gotten and proceeding from other Gods. These 
two words I desire you will particularly remark, 
because they are the very terms made use of by 
our priests in their doctrine of the Trinity, He 
5ay$ likewise, th^^t there are many things faJsQ 
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in tdflgion, and so say all freethinkers ; but then 
he adds, " which the vulgar ought not to knovr, 
but it is expedient they should believe." In this 
last he, indeed, discovers the whole secret of .a 
statesman and politician, by denying the vulgar 
the privilege of freethinking ; and here I differ 
from him. However, it is manifest from hence, 
that the Trinity was an invention of statesmen 
and politicians. 

The grave and wise Cato, the censor, will for 
ever live in that noble freethinking saying — " I 
wonder," said he, " how one of our priests can 
forbear laughing when he sees another!" For, 
contempt or priests is another grand characteris- 
tic of a freethinker. This shows that Cato under- 
stood the whole mystery of the Roman " religion 
as by law established." I beg you, sir, not to 
overlook these last words, " religion as by law 
established." I translate haruspes into the gene- 
ral word, priest. Thus I apply the sentence to 
our priests in England ; and, when Dr Smallridge 
sees Dr Atterbury, I wonder how either of them 
can forbear laughing at the cheat they put upon 
the people, by making them believe their " reli- 
gion as by law established." 

Cicero, that consummate philosopher and noble 
patriot, though he was a priest, and consequently 
more likely to be a knave, gave the greatest 
proofs of his freethinking. First, he professed 
the sceptic philosophy, which doubts of every 
thing. Then, he wrote two treatises ; in the first, 
he shows the weakness of the stoics' arguments 
for the being of the Gods : in the latter, he has 
destroyed the whole revealed religion of the 
Greeks and Romans ; for why should not theirs 
be a revealed religion as well as that of Christ ? 
Cicero likewise tells us, as his own opinion, that 
they who study philosophy dp not believe there 
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are any Gods : he denies the immortality of the 
soul, and says, there can be nothing after death. 

And because the priests have the impudence 
to ouote Cicero, in their pulpits and pamphlets^ 
agamst freethinking, I am resolved to disarm 
them of his authority. You must know, his phi- 
losophical works are generally in dialogues, where 
people are brought in disputing against one ano* 
ther. Now the priests, when they see an arga* 
ment to prove a God, offered perhaps by a stoic, 
are such knaves or blockheads, to quote it as if 
it were Cicero's own : whereas Cicero was so no* 
ble a freethinker, that he believed nothing at all 
of the matter, nor ever shows the least inclina** 
tion to favour superstition^ or the belief of God, 
and the immortality of the soul ; unless what he 
throws out sometimes to save himself from dan- 
ger, in his speeches to the Roman mob ; whose 
religion was, however, much more innocent, and 
less absurd, than that of popery at least : and I 
could say more — but you. tinderstand me, 

Seneca was a great freethinker, and had a noble 
nation of the worship of the Gods, for which our 
priests would call any man an atheist:/ he laughs 
at morning devotions,^ or worshipping upon sab'^ 
bath days^; he says> God has no need of ministers 
and servants, because he hhnself serves mankind. 
This religious man, like his religious brethren the 
stoics, denies the immortality of the soul ; and 
says, all that is feigned to be so terrible in hell 
is but a fable : death puts an end to all our mi* 
sery, &c» Yet the priests were aneiently so fond 
of Seneca, that they forged a correspondence of 
letters between him and St Paul. 

Solomon himself, whose writings are called 
" the word of God,** was such a freethinker, that 
if he w^re now alive, nothing bnt his building of 
churches could have kept our priests from ca^g 

6 
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bitti an atheist. He affirms the eternity of the 
world almost in the same manner with Manilitt9 
the heathen philosophical poet, which opinion 
entirely overthrows the history of the creation 
by Moses, and all the New Testament: he de* 
nies the immortality of the soul, assures us ^^ that 
men die like beasts," and ^^ that both tgo to one 
place." 

The prophets of the Old Testament were gene<* 
rally freethinkers. You must understand, that 
their way of learning to prophecy was by music 
kxxd drinking.* These prophets wrote against the 
established religion of the Jews (which those peo- 
ple looked upon as the institution of God him- 
self), as if they believed it was all a cheat : that 
is to say, with as great liberty against the priests 
and prophets of Israel, as Dr Tindal did lately 
against the priests and prophets of our Israel, 
who has clearly shown them and their religion to 
be cheats. To prove this, you may read several 
passages in Isaiah, Ezekiel, Amos, Jeremiah, &g. 
wherein you will find such instances of freethink- 
ing, that, if any Englishman had talked so in our 
days, their opinions would have been registered 
in Dr Sacheverell's trial, and in the representa- 
tion of the lower house of convocation, and pro- 
duced as so many proofs of the prophaneness, 
blasphemy, and atheism of the nation; there 
beii^ nothing more prophane, blasphemous, or 

' Wi— ———«—■— I l» ■! —————— II, I ■■ 

^ Collins, after making tbe charge, which has been repeated by 
all inffidels down to Thomas Pione, that the' prophets acqivrad 
their fervoor of spirit by the aid of music and wine, allows, Aerar- 
theless, that they were great freethinkers, and ** writ with asjg;reat 
liberty against the established religion of the Jews, which the peo- 
ple looked on as the institution of God himself, as if they looked 
VponitaU to be impostwe/V-Difcotir^f, p. 155, etsejumi 

vox.. VIIJ^ X 
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atheistical, ia those representations, than what 
these prophets have spoken, whose writings arc 
yet called by our priests, " the word of God." 
And therefore these prophets are as much athe- 
ists as myself, or as any of my free thinking 
brethren whom I lately named to you. 
• Josephus was a great freethinker. I wish he 
had chosen a better subject to write on, than 
those ignorant, barbarous, ridiculous scoundrels 
the Jews, whom God (if we may believe the 
priests) thought fit to choose for his own people. 
1 will give you some instances of* his freethink- 
ing. He says, Cain travelled through several 
countries, and kept company with rakes and pro- 
fligate fellows ; he corrupted the simplicities of 
former times, &c. which plainly supposes men be- 
fore Adam, and consequently that the priests' his* 
tory of the creation by Moses, is an imposture. 
He says, the Israelites passing through the Red 
Sea, was no more than Alexander's passing at the 
Pamphilian sea; that as for the appearance of 
God at Mount Sinai, the reader may believe it as 
he pleases; that Moses^ persuaded the Jews, he 
had God for his guide, just as the Greeks pre- 
tended they had their laws froln Apollo. These 
-are noble strains of free thinking, which the priests 
know not how to solve, but by thinking as freely: 
for one of them'says, that Josephus wrote this, to 
ma}ce his work * acceptable to the heathens, by 
striking out every tmng that was incredible. 
. Origen, , who was the first Christian that had 
any learning, has left a npble tesrimony of his 
freethinking ; for a general council has deter- 
mined him to be damned ; which plainly shows 
he was a freethinker, and was no samt: for, peo- 
ple were only sainted because of their want of 
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learning and excess of zeal : so that all the fathers 
who are called saints by the priests, were worse 
than atheists. 

Minutius Felix seems to be a true modern la- 
titudinarian, freethinking Christian : for he is 
against altars, churches, public preaching, and 
public assemblies ; and likewise against priests ; 
for, he says, there were several great flourishing 
empires before there were any orders of priests in 
the world. 

Synesius, who had too much learning ancf too 
little zeal for a saint, was for some time a great 
freethinker ; he could not believe the resurrec- 
tion till he was made a bishop, and then pretend- 
ed to be convinced by a lying miracle. 

To come to our own country ! My lord Bacon 
was a great freethinker, when he tells us, " that 
whatever has the least relation to religion is par- 
ticularly liable to suspicion ;" by whicn he seems 
to suspect all the facts whereon most of the su- 
perstitions (that is to say, what the priests call 
the religions) of the world are grounded. He 
^Iso prefers atheism before superstition. 

Mr Hobbes was a person of great learning, vir- 
|:ue, and freethinking, except in the high church 
politics. 

Biit archbishop Tillotson is the person whom 
all English freethinkers own as their head; and 
his virtue is indisputable for this manifest reason, 
that Dr HicH^s., a priest, calls him an atheist ; 
says, he caused, several to turn atheists, and to 
ridiciile the priesthood and religion. These must 
be allowed to be noble effects of freethinking. 
This great- prelate assures us, that all the duties 
of the Christian i:eligion, with respect to God, are 
no other but what natural light prompts men to, 
pj^cept the two sacraments, and praying to God 
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in the same and mediation of Christ. As m pfi€ftt 
and prelate, he was obliged to say sometyng of 
Christianity ; but pray observe, sir, how h6 bringis 
himself off. He justly aiSrms, that even l^ese 
things ate of less momeiit than natural duti#i ; 
and, because mothers nursing* their ehildr^n is a 
natural duty, it is of more moment than tht two 
sacraments, or than prlyinff to God in the naine^ 
and by the mediation, of Christ. This fre«thillk«- 
ing archbishop could not allow a miracle sttf&- 
cient to give credit to a prophet, who taught any 
thing contraiy . to our natural notions : by which, 
it is plain> he rejected at once all the mysteries 
of Christianity. 

I could name one and twenty more great mm^ 
who were all freethinkers ; but that I fear to be 
tedious : for it is certain that all men of sense de- 
part from the opinions commonly received ; and 
are consequently more or less men of sensi^^ ac*- 
cording as they depart more or less fr^m the 
Opinions commonly received: neither C^ati you 
name an enemy to freethinking, however he be 
dignified or distinguished, whether archbisho|^, 
bishop^ priest, or deacon, who has not beeh dither 
'^ a crackbrained enthusiast, a diaboUcal villain^ 
or a most profound ignorant brute/' 

Thus, sir, 1 have endeavoured to execute VoUf 
commands, and you may print this Letter it yon 
please : but I would have you conceal your n^ne. 
For my opinion of virtue is, that we ought not tci 
venture doihg ourselves harm^ by ende&vouritig 
to do good. 

lam, yours, &c« 



( Sfi^ ) 
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I HAVE here given the public a brief, but faith- 
ful ab«tr4t€t of this most excellent Essay ; where- 
in I have all along religiously adhered to our au- 
thorns notions, and generally to his words, with- 
out any other addition than that of explaining a 
few necessary consequences, for the sake of ig- 
norant readers ; for, to those who have the least 
degree of learning, I own, they will be wholly 
useless. I hope I have not, in any single instance, 
misrepresented the thoughts of this admirable 
writer. If I have happened to mistake through 
inadvertency, I entreat he will condescend to in- 
form me, and point out the place ; upon which, 
I will immediately beg pardon both of him and 
the world. The aesign of his piece is to recom- 
mend freethinking ; and one chief motive is the 
example of many excellent men who were of that 
sect. He produces as the principal points of their 
freethinking, that they denied the being of a God, 
the torments of hell, the immortality of the soul, 
the Trinity, incarnation, the history of the crea- 
tion by Moses, with many other such " fabulous 
and blasphemous stories,*' as he judiciously calls 
them: and he asserts, that whoever denies, the 
most of these, is the completest freethinker, and 
consequently the wisest and most virtuous man. 
The author, sensible of the prejudices of the 
age, does not directly affirm himself an atheist; 
he goes no farther than to pronounce that atheism 
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is the most perfect degree of freethinking ; and 
leaves the reader to form the conclusion. How- 
ever, he seems to allow, that a man may be a to- 
lerable freethinker, though he does believe a God; 
provided he utterly rejects " providence, revela- 
tion, the Old and New Testament, future rewards 
and punishments, the immortality of the soul,'' 
and other the like impossible absurdities. Which 
mark of superabundant caution, sacrificing truth 
to the superstition of priests, may perhaps be for- 
given, but ought not to be imitated by any who 
would arrive (even in this author's judgment) at 
the true perfection of freethinking* ^ 
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tl^ITTEN IN ENGLAND, BUT LEIT UNFINISHED* 
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DiSdduRS^iKG one day with a prelate of the king- 
dom of Ireland, who is a person of excellent wit 
and learning, he offered a notion applicable to the 
subject we were then upon, which I took to be 
altogether new and right. He said, that the dif- 
ference betwixt a iriadman and one in his wits, in 
what related to speech, consisted in thifi j that" 
the former spoke out whatever came into his 
mind, and just in the confused manner as his ima- 
gination presented the ideas : the latter only ex- 
Eressed such thoughts as his judgmeiit directed 
im to choose, leaving the rest to die away in his 
memory ; and that, if the wisest man would, at 
any time, utter his thoughts in the crude indi- 
gested manner as they come into his head, he 
would be looked upon as raving mad. And, in- 
deed, when we consider our thoughts, as they are 
the seeds of words and actions, we cannot but 
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agree that they ought to be kept under the sfrict- 
est regulation ; and that in the great multiplicity 
of ideas which one's mind is apt to form, there is 
nothing more difficult than to select those which 
are most proper for the conduct of life. So that 
I cannot imagine what is meant by the mighty 
zeal in some people for asserting the freedom of 
thinking; because, if such thinkers keeg their 
thoughts within their own breasts, they can be of 
no consequence, farther than to themselves. If 
they publish them to the world, they ought to be 
answerable for the effects their thoughts produce 
upon others. There are thousands in this king- 
dom, who, in their thoughts, prefer a republic, or 
absolute power of a prince, before a limited mo- 
narchy ; yet, if any of these should publish their 
opinions, and go about, by writing or discourse, 
to persuade the people to innovations in govern- 
ment, they would be liable to the severest punish- 
ments the law can inflict ; and therefoce they ane 
iisually so wise as to keep their sentimeiiilfS to 
themselves. But^ with respect to religian, tjae 
tnatter is quite otherwise : and the public, at least 
here in England, seems to be of opinion with 
Tihriusy that iDeortim injurite diis bura. They 
leave it to God Almighty to vindicate the inji^- 
rks dofne to himself, who is no doubt isufficiently 
able, by perpetual miraoles, to revenge the ^ 
fronts of impious men. And, it should tsoem, thftt 
is what. princes expect from hixn, though I can- 
not readily conceive the grounds they go upon.; 
nor why, since they are God's vicegerents, they 
do not think themselves at least .equality obliged 
to preserve their master's honour as their own,; 
silice this is what they expect fkom those thejr 
depute, and since they never fail to repre&CDlt the 
disobedience of their subjects^ as offences agai&st 
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God. It is true, the visible reason of this neglect 
is obvious enough : the consequences of atheisti- 
cal opinions, published to the worlds are not so 
immediate, or so sensible, as doctrines of rebellion 
and sedition, spread in a proper season. However, 
I xrannot but think the same consequences are as 
natural and probable from the former, though 
more remote : and whether these have not been 
in view among our great planters of infidelity in 
England, I shall hereafter examine. 
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This excellent treatise, well worthy of the study of all who 
take orders, seems to claim precedence, in point of general im« 
portance, over those pieces which relate more immediately to 
church politics. The cynic philosophy of Swift, his detestation 
of the times in which he lived, and his ideas of the unduly de- 
graded state of the clergy, are strangely contrasted with his sound 
good sense, extensive knowledge of the world, principles of prac- 
tical morality,, and high feeling, not only of the importance of his 
order, but of the talents and virtues requisite to its dignity. The, 
Dean's very peculiar vein of humour, which seldom forsook him, 
even upon the most serious subjects, glances forth from time to 
time through his graver precepts. The Essays upon the Fates of 
Clergymen, and the Hatred to the Clergy, seem a proper sequel 
to the Letter. 
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TO 



A YOUNGr CLERGYMAN, &c. 



Dublin^ Jan. 9, 1719-20t. 



SIR, 



Although it was against my knowledge or ad- 
vice, that you entered into holy orders, under the 
present dispositions of mankind toward the church, 
yet since it is now supposed too late tq recede, 
(at least according to the general practice and 
opinion,) I cannot nirbear' offering my thoughts tq 
you upon thi? new condition of life you are en- 
gaged in. 

I could heartily wish, that the circumstances 
of your fortune had enabled you to haycj conti- 
nued some years longer in the university, at least 
till ypu were ten years standing ; to have laid in 
a competent stock of human learning, and some 
knowledge in divinity, before you attempted to 
appear in the world : for I cannot but lament the 
common course which at least nine in ten of those, 
who enter into the ministry, are obliged to run. 
When t^ey have taken a degree, and are conse- 
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quently grown a burden to their friends, who now 
think themselves fully discharged, they get into 
orders as soon as they can, (upon which I shall 
inake no reraarkis,) first solicit a readership, and if 
they be very fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy 
here in town, or else are sent to be assistants in 
the country, where they probably continue seve- 
ral years, (many of them their whole lives,) with 
thirty or forty pounds a-year for their support : 
till some bishop, who happens to be not over- 
stocked with relations^ or attached to favourites, 
or is content to supply his diocese without colo* 
nies from England, bestows upon them some in- 
considerable benefice, when it is odds they are 
already encumbered with a numerous family. I 
should be glad to know, what intervals of life 
such persons can possibly set apart for the im- 
provement of their minds ; or which way they 
could be furnished with books, the library they 
brought with them from their college, being 
usually not the most numerous, or judiciously 
chosen. If such gentlemen arrive to be great 
scholars, it must, I think, be either by means 
fiupernaituial, or by a method altogether out of 
any road yet known to the learned. But I con- 
ceive the fact directly otherwise, and that many 
of them lose the greatest part of the small pit- 
tance they receive at the university, 

I tak« it for granted, that you intend to pursue 
the beaten track, and are already desirous to be 
seen in a pulpit : only I hope you will think it 
proper to pass your quarantiiie* among some of 
the desolate churches five miles round this town, 
where you may at least learn to read and to 
speak, before you venture to expose your parts 
in a city congregation ; net that these are better 
judges, but l^cause, if a man must ne^ expose 
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his folly, it is more safe and discreet to do so be* 
fore few witnesses, and in a scattered neighbour- 
hood And you will do well if you can prevail 
upon some intimate and judicious friend to be 
your constant hearer, and allow him with the ut- 
most freedom to give you notice of whatever he 
shall find amiss, either in your voice or gesture ; 
for want of which early warning, many clergy- 
men continue defective, and sometimes ridiculous^ 
to the end of their lives. Neither is it rare to 
observe among excellent and learned divines, a 
certain imgracious manner,, or an unhappy tone 
of voice, which they never have been able to 
shake off, 

I should likewise have been glad, if you had 
applied yourself a little more to the study of the 
English language, than I fear you have done; 
the neglect whereof is one of the most general 
defects among the scholars of this kingdom, who 
seem not to have the least conception of a style, 
but run on in a flat kind of phraseology, often 
mingled with barbarous terms and expressions, 
peculiar to the nation ; neither do I perceive that 
any person either finds or acknowledges his wants 
upon this head, or in the least desires to hare 
them supplied. Proper words, in proper places, 
Miake the true definition of a style. But this 
would require too ample a disquisition to be now 
dweltott : however, I shall venture to name one 
or two faults, which are easy to be remedied, with 
a very small portion of abilities. 

The first, is the frequent use of obscure terms, 
-which by the women are called hard words, and, 
by the better sort of vulgar, fine language ; than 
which I do not know a more universal, inexcu- 
sable, and unnecessary mistake, among the clergy 
of all distinctions, but especially the younger 

VOL, VIII. V 
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practitioners. I have been curious aiough to 
take a list of several hundred words in a sermon 
of a new beginner, which not one of his hearers 
among a hundred could possibly understand; 
neither can I easily call to mind any clergyman 
. of my own acquaintance who is wholly exempt 
from this error, although many of them agree 
with me in the dislike of the thing. But I am 
apt to put myself in the place of the vulgar, and 
think many words difficult or obscure, which the 
preacher will not allow to be so, because those 
words are obvious to scholars. I believe the me- 
thod observed by the famous lord Falkland, * in 
some of his writings, would not be an ill one for 
young divines : I was assured by an old person 
of quality, who knew him well, that when he 
doubted whether a word was perfectly intelligible 
or not, he used to consult one of his lady's cham- 
bermaids, (not the waiting-woman, because it 
was possible she might be conversant in roman- 
ces,) and by her judgment was guided whether 
to receive or reject it. And if that great per- 
son thought such a caution necessary in trea- 
tises offered to the learned world, it will be sure 
at least as proper in sermons, where the meanest 
hearer is supposed to be concerned, and where 
very often a lady's cham.bermaid may be allowed 



* Lucius Gary, viscount Falkland, slain at the battle of New- 
bury, in the great civil war, and now better known by the splendid 
character drawn by Lord Clarendon, than by his own composi' 
tions. *^ A person of such prodigious parts of learning and know- 
ledge, of that inimitable sweetness and delight in conversation, of 
80 flowing and obliging an humanity and goodness to mankind, 
that, if there were no other brand upon this odious and accursed 
civil war than that single loss, it mmt be infamous and execraUt 
to all posterity."— ffw^ory of the Rebellion, Book VII. 
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to equal half the congregation, both a^ to quali- 
ty and understanding. But I know not how it 
comes to pass, that professors in most arts and 
sciences are generally the worst qualified to ex- 
plain their meanings to those, who are not of 
their tribe : a common farmer shall make you un* 
derstand in three words, that his foot is out of 
joint, or his collar-bone broken ; wherein a sur- 
geon, after a hundred terms of art, if you are not 
a scholar, shall leave you to seek. It is frequently 
the same case in law, phyjsic, and even many of 
the meaner arts. 

And upon this account it is, that among hard 
words, I number likewise those which are pecu- 
liar to divinity as it is a science, because I have 
observed several clergymen, otherwise little fond 
of obscure terms, yet in their sermons very liberal 
of those which they find in ecclesiastical writers,' 
as if it were our duty to understand them : which 
I am sure it is not. And I defy the greatest di- 
vine to produce any law either of God or man, 
which obliges me to comprehend the meaning of 
omniscience^ omnipjxsence^ ubiquity, attribute^ bea- 
tific visioHj with a thousand others so frequent 
in pulpits, any more than that of eccentric^ 
idiosyncracy^ entity^ and the like.* I believe I 
may venture to insist farther, that many terms 
used in holy writ, particularly by St Paul, might 
with more discretion be changed into plainer 
speech, except when they are introduced as part 
OT a quotation.^ 



• The greater part of these examples of obscure terms are 
now naturalized, and generally understood. The late Dr John- 
son's writings had a great effect in familiarizing th^ public to 
ivords derived from the dead languages. 

t In his Thoughts on Religion, Swift regrets that points of doc« 
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I am, the more earnest in this matter, because 
it is a general complaint, and the justest in the 
world. For, a divine has nothing to say to the 
wisest congregation of any parish in this king- 
dom, which he may not express in manner to be 
understood by the meanest among them. And 
this assertion must be true, or else God requires 
from us more than we are able to perform. How- 
ever, not to contend whether a logician might 
possibly put a case that would serve for an ex- 
ception, I will appeal to any man of letters, whe- 
ther at least nineteen in twenty of those perplex- 
ing words, might not be changed into easy ones, 
such as naturally first occur to ordinary men, and 
probably did so at iirst to those very gentlemen, 
who are so fond of the former. 

We are often reproved by divines, from the 
pulpits, on account of our ignorance in things 
sacred, and perhaps with justice enough: how- 
ever, it is not very reasonable for them to expect, 
that common men should understand expressions, 
which are never made use of in common life. 
No gentleman thinks it safe or prudent to send a 
servant with a message, without repeating it more 
than once, and endeavouring to put it into terms 
hrought down to the capacity or the bearer : yet, 
after all this care, it is frequent fpr servants ta 
mistake, and sometimes occasion misunderstand- 
ings among friends. Although the common do- 
mestics dn some gentlemen's families have more 
opportunities of improving their miads than the 
ordinary sort of tradesmen. 

It is usual for clergymen, who are taxed with 



trine have been founded upon the terms of eastern elocution em- 
ployed by St Paul. 

H 
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this learned defect, to quote Dr Tillotson, and 
other famous divines, in their defence, without 
considering the difference between elaborate dis» 
courses upon important occasions, delivered to 
princes or parliaments, written with a view of 
being made public, and a plain sermon intended 
for the middle or lower size of people. Neither 
do they seem to remember the many alterations, 
additions, and expuugings made by great authors 
in those treatises, which they prepare for the 
public. Besides, that excellent prelate above- 
mentioned, was known to preach after a much 
more popular manner in the city congregations; 
and if in those parts of his works he be any where 
too obscure for the understandings of many, who 
may be supposed to have been his hearers, it 
ought to be numbered among his omissions. 

The fear of being thought pedants, has been of 
pernicious consequence to young divines. This 
has wholly taken many of them off from their se- 
verer studies in the university ; which they have 
exchanged for plays, poems, and pamphlets, in 
order to qualify them for tea-tables and coffee- 
houses. This they usually call ^' polite conversa^- 
tion, knowing the world, and readmg men instead 
of books.** These accomplishments, when applied 
to the pulpit, appear by a quaint, terse, florid 
style, rounded into periods and cadences, com- 
monly without either propriety or meaning. I 
have listened with my utmost attention for half 
an hour to an orator of this species, without be- 
ing able to understapd, much less to carry away, 
one single sentence out of a whole sermon. 
Others, to show that their studies have not been 
confined to sciences, or ancient authors, will talk 
in the style of a gaming ordinary, and White 
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Friars,* when I supi>ose the hearers can be lilitle 
edified by the terms of ^^ palming^ shufflingy biting^ 
bamboozling/' and the like, if they have not been 
sometimes conversant among pick^pockets and 
sharpers. And truly, as they say a man is known 
by his company, so it should, seem that a nian's 
company may be known by his manner of ex- 
pressing himself, either in public assemblies, or 
private conversation. 

It would be endless to run over the several de- 
fects of style among us : I shall therefore say no- 
thing of the mean and paltry (which are usually 
attended by the fustian) much less of the slovenly 
or indecent. Two things I will just warn you 
against: the first is, the frequency of flat un- 
necessary epithets ; and the other is the folly of 
using old threadbare phrases^ which will often 
make you go out of your way to find and apply 
them, are nauseous to rational hearers, and will 
seldom express your meaning, as well as your own 
natural words. 

Although, as I have already observed, our Eng* 
lish tongue is too little cultivated in this kingdom, 
yet the faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, 
and not to the want of understanding. When 
a man's thoughts are clear, the properest words 
will generally offer themselves first, and his own 
Judgment will direct him in what order to place 
them, so as they may be best understood. Where 
men err against this method, it is usually on pur- 

fose, and to show their knowledge of the world, 
n short, that simplicity, without which no hu- 
man performance can arrive to any great perfec- 



A place of asylum, as already noticed, frequented by sharpers; 
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tion, is jio where more eminently useful than in 
this. 

I have been considering that part of oratory, 
which filiates to the moving of the passions ; this 
I observe i& in esteem and practice among some 
church divines, as well as among all the preach* 
ers and hearers of the fanatic or enthusiastic 
strain. I will here deliver to you (perhaps with 
more freedom than prudence) my opinion upon 
the point. 

Tnc two great orators of Greece and Rome, 
Demosthenes and Cicero, though each of th^m a 
leader (or^ as the Greeks called it, a demagogue) 
in a popular state, yet seem to differ in their 
practice upon .this branch. of their art: the fbTi- 
Utter,, who had t6 deal with a people of much more 
poUtene^Sf, learning, and wit, laid the greatest 
weight of his oratory ttpon the strength of his 
arguments, offered to their understanding and 
reason : whereas TuUy considered the dispositions 
of a sincere, more ignorant, and less mercurial 
nation, by dwelling almost entirely on the pathe- 
tic part. 

But the principal thing to be remembered is, 
that- the constant design of both these orators, 
in all their speeches, was, to drive some one par* 
ticular point; either the condemnation or ac- 
quittal of an accused person, a persuasive to wair^ 
the enforcing of a law, and the like: which was 
determined upon the spot, according as the ora« 
tors on either side prevailed. And here it was 
often found of absolute necessity to inflame or 
cool the passions of the audience ; especially at 
Rome, where TuUy spoke, and with whose wri- 
tings young divines (I mean those among them 
who read old authors) are more conversant than 
with those of Demosthenes ; who by many de- 
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grees excelled the other, at least as an orator^ 
But I do not see how this talent of moving the 
passions can be of any great use toward directing 
Christian men in the conduct of their lives ; at 
least in these northern climates, where I am con- 
fident the strongest eloquence of that kind will 
leave few impressions upon any of our spirits deep 
enough to last till the next morning, or rather, 
to the next meal.* 

But what has chiefly put me out of conceit 
with this moving manner, of preaching, is the 
frequent disappointmenib it meets with. I know 
a gentleman who made it a rule in reading, to 
skip over all sentences where he spied a note of 
admiration at the end. I believe those preachers 
who abound in €piph(memasj'\ if they look about 
them, would find one part of their congregation 
out of countenance, and the other asleep ; except 
perhaps an old female beggar or two in the aisles, 
who (if they be sincere) may probably groan at 
the sound. 

Nor is it a wonder, that this expedient should 
so often miscarry, which requires so much art and 
genius to arrive at any perfection in it ; as every 
man will find, much sooner than learn, by con-< 
suiting Cicero himself. 

I therefore entreat you to make use of this fa-- 
culty (if you ever be so unfortunate as to think 
you have it) as seldom, and with as much caution 
as you can, else I may probably have occasion to 
say of you, as a great person said of another upon 



^ * We have already observed, that the Dean, in bis own praC'^ 
^cc, rarely or never attempted to* get the feelings of his audience 
on the side of the preacher. 

t Epipkmema is a figure in rhetoric, signifying a sententioui 
Vmi of exc)an)9tiop. 
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this very subject. A lady asked him, coining out 
of church, whether it were not a very moving 
discourse ? " Yes," says he, " I was extremely 
sorry, for the man is my friend/' 

If in company you offer something for a jest, 
and nobody seconds you in your own laughter, or 
seems to relish what you said, you may condemn 
their taste, if you please, and appeal to better 
judgments; but, in the mean time, it must be 
agreed, you make a very indifferent figure : and 
it is, at least, equally ridiculous to be disappoint- 
ed in endeavouring to make other folks grieve, as 
to make, them laugh. 

A plain convincing reason may possibly operate 
upon the mind, both of a learned and ignorant 
hearer, as long as they live, and will edify a thou- 
sand times more than the art of wetting the hand- 
kerchiefs of a whole congregation, if you were 
sure to attain it. 

If your arguments be strong, in God's name 
offer them in as moving a manner as the nature 
of the subject will properly admit, wherein rea- 
son and good advice will be your safest guides ; 
but beware of letting the pathetic part swallow 
*up the rational : for I suppose philosophers have 
long agreed, that passion should never prevail 
over reason. 

As I take it, the two principal branches of 
preaching are, first, to tell the people what is their 
duty, and' then to convince them that it is so. 
The topics for both these, we know, are brought 
from scripture and reason. Upon the former, I 
wish it were often practised to instruct the hearers 
in the limits, extent, and compass of every duty ; 
which requires a good deal of skill and judgment : 
the other branch is, I think, not so difficult. But 
what I would offer upon both, is this, that it 
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seems to be in the power 6£ a reasonable ctergy* 
man, if he will be at Xhe pains, to make the most 
ignorant man comprehend what is his duty, and 
to convince him by arguments drawn to the level 
of his understanding, that he ought to perform 
if- 

But I must remember that my design in this 
paperj w^s not so much to instruct you in your 
business, either as a clergyman or a preacher, as to 
warn you against some mistakes, which are ob« 
vious.to the generality of mankind, as well as to 
me; and we, who are hearers, may be allowed to 
have some opportunities in the quality of being 
fttanders-by. Only, perhaps, X may now again 
transgress, by desiring you to express the heads 
of your divisions in as few and clear words as you 
possibly can; otherwise I, and many thousand 
others, will never be able to retain them, and 
consequently to carry away a syllable of the ser- 
mon. 

I shall now mention a particular, wherein your 
whole body will be certainly against me, and the 
laity, almost to a man, on my side. However it 
came about, I cannot get over the prejudice, of 
taking some little offence at the clergy for perpe- 
tually reading their sermons; perhaps my frequent 
hearing of foreigners, who never made use of 
notes, may have added to my disgust* And I 
cannot but think, that whatever is read differs as 
much from what is repeated without book as a 
copy does from an original At the same time I 
am highly sensible, what an extreme difficulty it 
would be upon you to alter this method ; and that 
in such a case, your sermons would be much less 
valuable than they are, for want of time to im- 
prove and correct them. I would therefore gladly 
come to a compromise with you in this matter, I 
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Icnew a clergyman of some distinction, who ap- 
*peared to deliver his sermon without looking into 
nis notes, which when I complimented him upon, 
'he assured me he could not repeat six lines; but his 
method was to write the whole sermon in a large 
plain hand, with all the forms of margin, para- 
graph, marked page, and the like ; then on Sun- 
day morning he took care to run it pver five or six 
times, which he could do in an hour; and when 
he delivered it, by pretending to turn his face 
from one side to the 'other, he would (in his own 
expression) pick up the lines, and cheat his people, 
by making them believe he had it all by. heart. 
He farther added, that whenever he happened by 
neglect to omit any of these circumstances, the 
vogue of the parish was, " our doctor gave us but 
Sin indifferent sermon to-day." Now among us, 
many clergymen act so directly contrary to this 
method, that from a habit of saving time and 
paper, which they acquired at the University, 
they write in so diminutive a manner, with such 
frequent blots and interlineations, that they are 
hardly able to go on without perpetual hesitations, 
or extemporary expletives : and I desire to know 
what can be more inexcusable, than to see a di- 
vine and a scholar at a loss in reading his own 
compositions, which it is supposed he has been 
preparing with much pains arid thought for the 
instruction of his people. The want of a little 
more care in this article is the cause of much un- 
graceful behaviour. You will observe some cler- 
gymen with their heads held down from the be- 
ginning to the end, within an inch of the cushion, 
to read what is hardly legible : which, beside the 
untoward manner, hinders them from making the 
best advantage of their voice : others again have 
a trick of popping up and down every moment 
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from their paper to the audience, like an idl^ 
school-boy on a repetition-day.* 

Let me intreat you, therefore, to add one half-* 
crown a year to the article of paper ; to transcribe 
your sermons in as large and plain a manner as you 
can ; and either make no interlineations, or change 
the whole leaf; for we, your hearers, would rather 
you should be less correct, than perpetually stam- 
mering, which I take to be one of the worst sole- 
cisms in rhetoric. And, lastly, read your sermon 
oncfe or twice a day, for a few days before you 
preach it: to which you will probably answer 
some years hence, " that it was but just finished 
when the last bell rang to church ;" and I shall 
readily believe, but not excuse you. 

I cannot forbear warning you, in the most 
earnest manner, against endeavouring at wit in 
your sermons, because, by the strictest computa- 
tion, it is very near a million to one that you have 
none ; and because too many of your calling have 
consequently made themselves everlastingly ri- 
diculous by attempting it. I remember several 
young men in this town, who could never leave 
the pulpit under half a dozen conceits ; and this 
faculty adhered to those gentlemen a longer or 



* The custom of reading sermons,' now universal in the Church 
ef England, seems originally to have arisen in opposition to the 
practice of Dissenters, many of whom affected to trust to inspira* 
tion in their extempore harangues. But there is certainly a wide 
difilerence between the two extremes, of writing down every word 
that is to be spoken, and of making no previous preparation, divi- 
sion, or arrangement of discourse. He who ties himself down to his 
written sheets of paper, necessarily loses every advantage with whick 
the flowing current of his own ideas always supplies the extempore 
speaker. And it seems conclusive against this frigid custom, thatp 
in any other mode of public speaking, it would be held absurd 
and childish. 
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shorter time, exactly in proportion to their seve- 
ral degrees of dulness : accordingly, I am told, 
that some of them r<etain it to this day. I heartily 
wish the brood were at an end. 

Before you enter into the common unsufFerable 
cant of taking all occasions to disparage the hea« 
then philosophers, I hope you will differ from 
some of your brethren, by first enquiring what 
those philosophers can say for themselves.* The 
system of morality to be gathered out of the 
writings or sayings of those ancient sages, falls 
undoubtedly very short of that delivered in the 
gospel, and wants, besides, the divine sanction 
which our Saviour gave his. Whatever is farther 
related by the evangelists, contains chiefly mat- 
ters of fact, and consequently of faith ; such as 
the birth of Christ, his being the Messiah, his 
miracles, his death, resurrection, and ascension : 
Bone of which can properly come under the ap- 
pellation of human wisdom, being intended only 
to make us wise unto salvation. And therefore in 
this point nothing can be justly laid to the charge 
of the philosophers, farther than that they were 
ignorant of certain facts which happened long 
after their death. But I am deceived, if a better 
comment could be any where collected upon the 
moral part of the gospel, than from the writings 
of those excellent men ; even that divine precept 



* It was the fate of the present Editor to hear a preacher, after 
labouring to convince his congregation of the absolute certainty 
of death, demand, in further illustration, where were now the 
ancient philosophers of Greece and Rome, of whom he numbered 
a reasonable bead-roll, beginning with Socrates i and, having tri- 
umphantly replied to his own question, that they were all dead, 
he was pleased to subjoin, " and I fear, my brethren, finally 
damn'd/' ^ 
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of loving our enemies, is at large insisted cm t^y 
Plato, who puts it, as I remember,. into the mouth 
of Socrates. And as to the reproach of heathen- 
ism, I doubt they had less of it than the corrapt- 
cd Jews, in whose time they lived. For it is a 
gross piece of ignorance among us^ to conceive^ 
th^t in those polite and learned ages> even persons 
of any tolerable education, much less the wisest 
philosophers, did acknowledge or worship any 
more than one almighty power, under several de- 
nominations, to whom they allowed all those at- 
tributes we ascribe to the divinity ; and, as I take 
it, human comprehension reaches no farther; nei- 
ther did our Saviour think it necessary to explain 
to us the nature of God, because, as I suppose, it 
would be impossible, without bestowing on us 
other faculties than we possess at present. But 
the true misery of the heathen world appears to be, 
what I before mentioned, the want of a divine 
sanction, without which the dictates of the philo- 
sophers failed in the point of authority; and con- 
sequently the bulk of mankind lay indeed under 
a great load of ignorance, even in the article of 
morality ; but the philosophers themselves did not. 
Take the matter in this light, and it will afford 
field enough for a divine to enlarge on, by show- 
ing the advantages which the Christian world has 
over the heathen, and the absolute necessity of 
divine revelation, to make the knowledge of the 
true God, and the practice of virtue, more univer- 
sal in the world. 

I am not ignorant how much I differ in this 
opinion from some ancient fathers in the church, 
who, arguing against the heathens, made it a 
principal topic to decry their philosophy as much 
as they could : which, I hope, is not altogether 
our present case. Besides, it is to be considered, 
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that tbose fathers lived in the decline of lltera^ 
ture ; md in my judgment (who should be an- 
wiUing to give the least offence) appear to be ra^ 
ther most excellent holy persons, than of traa« 
acendent genius and learning. Their genuine 
writings (for many of them have extremely suf- 
fered by spurious editions) are of admirable use 
for confirming the truth of ancient doctrines and 
disciplines by showing the state and practice of 
the primitive church. But among such of them 
B» have fallen in my way, I do not remember any, ' 
whose manner of arguing or exhorting I could 
bearitily recommend to the imitation of a young 
divine, when he is to speak from the pulpit. Per- 
haps I judge too hastily, there being several of 
them. in whose writings I have made very little 
pfQgresSy and in others none at all. For I per- 
used only sujch as were recommended to me, at a 
time when I had more leisure, and a better dis- 
position ^read, than have since fallen to my 
share* 

To return then to the heathen philosophers : 
I hope you will not only give them quarter, but 
make tbeir works a considerable part of your 
a^tudy. To these I will venture to add the prin- 
cipal orators and historians, and perhaps a few 
of the poets ; by the reading of which, you will 
300131 discover your mind and thoughts to be en- 
larged, your imagination extended^ and refined^ 
your judgment directed, your admiration lessen* 
ed, and your fortitude increased ; all which ad- 
vantages must needs be of excellent use to a di- 
Vtne, whose duty it is to preach and practise the 
contempt of human things. 

I would say something concerning quotations, 
whereia 1. think you cannot be too sparing, ex- 
cept from scripture, and the primitive writers of 
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the church. As to the former, when you oifcr a 
text as a proof of an illustration, we your hearers 
expect to be fairly used, and sometimes think we 
have reason to complain, especially of you younger 
divines ; which makes us fear that some of you 
conceive you have no more to do than to turn 
over a concordance, and there having found the 
principal word, introduce as much of the verse 
as will serve your turn, though in reality it makes 
nothing for you. I do not altogether disapprove 
the manner of interweaving texts of scripture 
through the style of your sermon, wherein, how- 
ever, I have sometimes observed great instances 
of indiscretion and impropriety, against which I 
therefore venture to give you a caution. 

As to quotations from ancient fathers, I think 
they are best brought in to confirm some opinioa 
controverted by those who differ from us: in 
other cases we give you full power to adopt the 
sentence for your own, rather than tell us, " as 
St Austin excellently observes.'* But to mention 
modem writers by name, or use the phrase of " a 
late excellent prelate of our church," and the 
like, is altogether intolerable, and, for what rea- 
son I know not, makes every rational hearer 
ashamed. Of no better a stamp is your " hea- 
then philosopher," and " famous poet," and "Ro- 
man historian," at least in common congregations, 
who will rather believe you on your own word, 
than on that of Plato or Homer. 

I have lived to see Greek and Latin almost 
entirely driven out of the pulpit, for which I am 
heartily glad. The frequent use of the latter 
was certainly a remnant of popery, which never 
admitted scripture in the vulgar language ; and 
I wonder that practice was never accordingly o^ 
jected to us by the fanatics* 
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■ The mention of quotations puts me in mind of 
^ramonplace books, which have been long in use 
by industrious young divines, and, 1 hear, do still 
continue so : I know they are very beneficial to 
lawyer* and physicians, because they are collec- 
tions of facts or cases, whereupon a great part of 
their several faculties depend : of these I have 
seen several, but never yet any written by a cler- 
gyman ; only from what 1 am informed, they ge- 
nerally are extracts of theological and moral sen- 
tences, drawn from ecclesiastical and other au- 
thors, reduced under proper heads, usually begun, 
and perhaps Bnished, while the collectors were 
young in the church, as being intended for mate- 
rials, or nurseries to stock future sermons. You 
will observe the wise editors of ancient authors, - 
when they meet a sentence worthy of being dis- 
tinguished, take special care to have the first 
word printed in capital letters, that you may not 
overlook it : such, for example, as the incon- 
stancy of fortune, the goodness of peace, 
the excellency of wisdom, the certainty of 
death; that prosperity makes men insolent, 
and adversity humble ; and the like eternal 
truths, which every ploughman knows well 
enough, though he never heard of Aristotle or 
Plato. If theological commonplace books be no 
better filled, I think they had better be laid 
aside; and I could wish, that men of tolerable 
intellectuals would rather trust their own natural 
reason, improved by a general conversation with 
books, to enlarge on a point which they are suppo- 
sed already to understand. If a rational man reads 
an excellent author with just application, he shall 
find himself extremely improved, and, perhaps, , 
insensibly led to imitate that author's perfections, 
although in a little time he should not remem- 
VOL. viii. z 
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ber one word in the book, nor even the subject 
it handled : fbr^ books give the same turn to our 
thoughts and way of reasoning, that good and ill 
company does to our behaviour and conversation ; 
without either loading our memories, or making 
us even sensible of the change.* And particu- 
larly I have observed in preaching, that no men 
succeed better, than those who trust entirely to 
the stock or fund of their own reason, advanced 
indeed, but not overlaid, by commerce with 
books. Whoevier only reads in order to tran- 
scribe wise and shining remarks, without ente^ 
ing into the genius and spirit of the author, as it 
is probable he will make no very judicious ex* 
tract, so. he will be apt to trust to that collection 
in all his compositions, and be misled out of the 
regular way of thinking, in order to introduce 
those materials, which be has been at the p^ns 
to gather : and the product of all this, will be 
found a manifest incoherent piece of patchwork. 
Some gentlemen, abounding in their university 
erudition, are apt to fill their sermons with phi- 
losophical terms, and notions of the metiaphysical 
or abstracted kind ; which generally have one 
advantage^ to be equally understood by the wise, 
tbe^ vulgar, and the preacher himself. I have 
been better entertained, aiid more informed, by 
$. few pages in the Pilgrim's Progress, than by a 
long discourse upon the will and the intellect, 
and simple or complex ideas. Others again are 
fond of dilating on matter and motion, talk of 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms^ of th^ries, 



. ^ This invaliiftbk observation ought to be treasured by those, 
who plead the shortness of their oiemory as a cause of discontinu* 
ing their studies^ 
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and phenomena ; directly against the advice of St 
Paul, who yet appears to have been conversant 
enough in those kinds of studies. 

I do not find that you are any where directed 
in the canons or articles, to attempt explaining 
the mysteries of the Christian religion. And in- 
deed, since Providence intended there should be 
mysteries, I do not see how it can be agreeable 
to piety, orthodoxy, or good sense, to go about 
such a work. For, to me, there seems to be a 
manifest dilemma in the case ; if you explain 
them, they are mysteries no longer ; if you fail, 
you have laboured to no purpose. What I should 
think most reasonable and safe for you to do upon 
this occasion, is, upon solemn days, to deliver the 
doctrine as the church holds it ; and confirm it 
by scripture.* For my part, having considered 
the matter impartially, I can see no great reason, 
which those gentlemen you call the freethinkers, 
can hav^ for their clamour against religious mys- 
teries ; since it is plain they were not invented 
by the clergy, to whom they bring no profit, nor 
acquire any honour. For every clergyman is 
3ready, either to tell us the utmost he knows, or 
to confess that he does not understand « them : 
neither is it strange, that there should be myste- 
ries in divinity, as w^U as in the commonest ope- 
rations of nature. 

And here I am at a loss what to say upon the 
frequent custom of preaching against atheism, 
deism, freethinking, and the like, as young divines 
are particularly fond of doing, especially when 
they exercise their talent in churches frequent- 



♦ See, in illustration of Swift'd opinion, his own excellent Ser- 
flaon on the Trinity. 
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there. I have above forty of the latter sort now 
in my eye ; several of them in this town, whose 
learning, manners, temperance, probity, good- 
nature, and politics, are all of a piece : others of 
them in the country, oppressing their tenants, 
tyrannizing over the neighbourhood, cheating 
the vicar, talking nonsense, and getting drunk 
at the sessions. It is from such seminaries as 
these, that the world is provided with the several 
tribes and denominations of freethinkers; who, 
in my judgment, are not to be reformed by argu- 
ments offered to prove the truth of the Christian 
religion, because reasoning will never make a 
man correct an ill opinion, which by reasoning 
he never acquired : for, in the course of things, 
men always grow vicious before they become un- 
believers ; but if you would once convince the 
town or country profligate, by topics drawn from 
the view of their owti quiet, reputation, health, 
and advantage, their infidelity would soon drop 
off : this, I confess, is no easy task, because it is, 
almost in a literal sense, to fight with beasts. 
Now, to make it clear, that we are to look for no 
other original of this infidelity, whereof divines 
so^ much complain, it is allowed on all hands, that 
the people of England are more corrupt in their 
morals, than any other nation at this day under the 
sun : and this corruption is manifestly owing to 
other causes, both numerous and obvious, much 
more than to the publication of irreligious books, 
which indeed are but the consequence of the for- 
mer. For all the writers against Christianity, 
since the revolution, have been of the lowest rank 
among men in regard to literature, wit, and good 
sense, and upon that account wholly unqualified 
to propagate heresies, unless among a people al- 
ready abandoned. 
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In an age, where every thing disliked by those 
who think with the majority, is called disaffection, 
it may perhaps be ill interpreted, when I venture 
to tell yon, that this universal depravation of 
manners is owing to the perpetual bandying of 
factions among us for thirty years past, when, 
without weighing the motives of justice, law, 
conscience, or honour, every man adjusts his 
principles to those of the party he has chosen, 
and among whom he may best find his own ac* 
count ; but by reason of our frequent vicissitudes, 
men who were impatient of being out of play, 
have been forced to recant, or at least to reconcile 
their former tenets with every new system of ad- 
ministration. Add to this, that the old funda* 
mental custom of annual parliaments being 
wholly laid aside, and elections growing charge* 
able, since gentlemen found that their country 
seats brought them in less than a seat in the 
house, the voters, that is to say, the bulk of the 
common people, have been universally seduced 
into bribery, perjury, drunkenness, malice, and 
slander. 

Not to be farther tedious, or rather invidious, 
these are a few, among other causes, which have 
contributed to the ruin of our morals, and conse* 
quently to the contempt of religion : for, imagine 
to yourself, if you please, a landed youth, whom 
his mother would never suffer to look into a book 
for fear of spoiling his eyes, got into parliament, 
and observing all enemies to the clergy heard with 
the utmost applause, what notions he must im- 
bibe, how readily he will join in the cry, what 
an esteem he will conceive of him, and what a 
contempt he must entertain, not only for his vi- 
car at home, but for the whole order, 

I therefore again conclude, that the trade of 
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infidelity has been' taken up only for an expedient 
to keep in countenance that universal corruption 
of morals, which many other causes first contri- 
buted to introduce and to cultivate. And thus 
Mr Hobbes's saying upon reason may be much 
more properly applied to religion t that, if reii-* 
gion will be against a man, a man will be against 
religion. Though after all, I have heard a pro^ 
fligate offer much stronger arguments against pay- 
ing his debts, than ever he was known to do against 
Christianity ; indeed the reason was, because in 
that juncture he happened to be closer pressed by 
the bailiff than the parson. 

I^orance may perhaps be the mother of super* 
stition, but experience has not proved it to be so 
of devotion ; for Christianity always made the most 
easy and quickest progress in civilized countries^ 
I mention this, because it is affirmed, that the 
clergy are in most credit where ignorance pre- 
vails, (and surely this kingdom would be called 
the paradise of clergymen, if that opinion were 
true,) for which they instance England in the 
times of popery. But, whoever knows any thing 
of three or four centuries before the reformation, 
will find the little learning then stirring was more 
equally divided between the English clergy and 
laity, than it is at present. There were several fa- 
mous lawyers in that period, whose writings are 
still in the highest repute, and some historians and 
poets, who were not of the church. Whereas now 
a-days our education is so corrupted, that you will 
hardly find a young person of quality with the 
least tincture of knowledge, at the same time that 
many of the clergy were never more learned, or so 
scurvily treated. Here among us at least, a man 
of letters, out of the three professions, is almost 
a prodigy. And those few, who have preserved 
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any rudiments of learning, are, (except perhaps 
one or two smatterers^) he clergy's friend to a 
man ; and I dare appeal to any clergyman in this 
kingdom, whether the greatest dunce in the pa- 
rish, be not always the most proud, wicked, frau- 
dulent, and intractable of his flock. 

I think the clergy have almost given over per- 
plexing themselves and their hearers with abstruse 
points of predestination, election, and the Hke; at 
least, it is time they should ; and therefore I shall 
not trouble you farther upon this head. 

I have now said all I could think convenient 
with relation to your conduct in the pulpit : your 
behaviour in the world is another scene, upon 
which I shall readily offer you my thoughts, if 
you appear to desire them from me by your ap- 
probation of what I have here written ; if not, I 
have already troubled you too much. 

I am, Sir, 

Your affectionate friend and servant. 
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J HERE is no talent so useful toward rising in 
the world, or which puts^ men more out of the 
reach of fortune, than that quality generally pos- 
sessed by the dullest sort of men, and in common 
speech called discretion ; a species of lower pru- 
dence, by the assistance of which, people of the 
meanest intellectuals, without any other qualifica- 
tion, pass through the world in great tranquillity, 
and with universal good treatment, neither giving 
nor taking offence. Courts are seldom unprovided 
of persons under this character, on whom, if they 
happen to be of great quality, most employments, 
even the greatest, naturally fall, when competitors 
will not agree ; and in such promotions nobody 
rejoices or grieves. The truth of this I could 
prove by several instances within my own me- 
mory; for I say nothing of present times. 

And indeed, as regularity and forms are ©f great 
use in carrying on the business of the world, so it 
is very convenient, that persons endued with this 
kind of discretion, should have that share which 
is proper to their talents, in the conduct of affairs, 
but by no means meddle in matters which require 
genius^ learning, strong<:omprehension, quickness 
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of conception, magnanimity, generosity, sagacitf, 
or any other superior gift of Human minds. Be« 
cause this sort of discretion is usually attended 
with a strong desire of money, and few scruples 
about the way of obtaining it ; with servile flat- 
tery and submission ; with a want of all public 
spirit or principle ; with a perpetual wrong iudg- 
ment, when the owners come into power and high 

Elace, how to dispose of favour and preferment ; 
aving no measures for merit and virtue in others, 
but those very steps by which themselves ascend* 
ed ; nor the least intention of doing good or hurt 
to the public, farther than either one or t'other is 
likely to be subservient to their own security ot 
interest. Thus being void of all friendship and 
enmity, they never complain or find fault with 
the times, and indeed never have reason to do 
so. 

Men of eminent parts and abilities, as wellas 
virtues, do sometimes rise in the court, sometimes 
in the law, and sometimes even in the church. 
Such were the lord Bacon, the earl of Strafford, 
archbishop Laud in the reign of king Charles L 
and others in our own times, whom I shall not 
name ; but these, and many more, under different 
princes, and in different kingdoms, were disgraced, 
or banished, or suffered death, merely in envy to 
their virtues and superior genius, which embold* 
ened them in great exigencies and distresses of 
state (wanting a reasonable infusion of this al^ 
dermanly discretion,) to attempt the service of 
their prmce and country, out of the common 
fprms. 

This evil fortune, which generally attends extra* 
ordinary men in the management of great affairs, 
has been imputed to divers causes that need not 
be here ^et down, when so obvious a one occurs, 
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if what a certain writer observes be true, that 
when a great genius appears in the world, the 
dunces are all in confederacy against him. And if 
this be his fate when he employs his talents wholly 
in his closet, without interfering with any man's 
ambition or avarice, what must he expect, when 
he ventures out to seek for preferment in a court, 
but universal opposition when he is mqunting the 
ladder, and every hand ready to turn him off when 
he is at the top ? and in this point, fortune, gene* 
rally acts directly contrary to nature ; for in na- 
ture we find, that bodies full of life and spirits 
mount easily, and are hard to fall, whereas heavy 
bodies are hard to rise, and come down with great- 
er velocity in proportion to their weight ; but we 
find fortune every day acting just the reverse of 
this. 

This talent of discretion, as I have described 
it in its several adjuncts and circumstances, is 
no where so serviceable as to the clergy, to whose 
preferment nothing is so fatal as the character of 
wit, politeness in reading or manners, or that 
kind of behaviour, which we contract by having 
too much conversation with persons of high sta- 
tion and eminency ; these qualifications being 
reckoned by the vulgar of all ranks, to be marks 
of levity, which is the last crime the world will 
pardon in a clergyman ; to this I may add a 
free manner of speaking in mixt company, and 
too frequent an appearance in places of much 
resort, which are equally noxious to spiritual pro* 
motion. 

I have known indeed a few exceptions to some 
parts of these observations. I have seen some of 
the dullest men alive aiming at wit, and others, 
with as little pretensions, aficcting politeness in 
manners and discourse; but never being able 
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to persuade the world of their guilt, they grew 
into considerable stations, upon the firm assu- 
rance, which all people had of their discretion, 
because they were of a size too low to deceive the 
world to their own disadvantage. But this I 
confess is a trial too dangerous often . to engage 
in. 

There is a known story of a clergyman, who was 
recommended for a preferment by some great men 
at court to an archbishop.* His grace said, " he 
had heard that the clergyman used to play at 
whist and swobbers ; that as to playing now 
and then a sober game at whist for pastime, 
it might be pardoned, but hp could not digest 
those wicked swobbers ;" and it was with some 
pains that my Lord Somers could undeceive him, 
I ask, by what talents we may suppose that great 
prelate ascended so high, or what sort of qualifica- 
tions he would expect in those whom he took into 
his patronage, or would probably reCommend to 
court for the government of distant churches? 

Two clergymen, in my memory, stood candi- 
dates Yor a small freeschool in Yorkshire, where 
a gentleman of quality and interest in the coun- 
try, who happened to have a better understand- 
ing than his neighbours, procured the place for 
him who was the better scholar, and more gentle- 
manly person of the two, very much to the regret 
of all the parish : the other being disappointed, 
came up to London, where he became the great- 
est pattern of this lower discretion that I have 



* Archbishop Tenison, who, by all contemporary accounts, was 
a very dull man. There was a bitter sarcasm upon him usually 
ascribed to Swift, " That he was as hot and heavy as a taylor's 
goose.'' 
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the expense of others, with college ale, and at 
those seasons was always most devout. He 
wore the same gown five years without draglinj 
or tearing. He never once looked into a play- 
book or a poem. He read Virgil and Ramus in 
the same cadence, but with a very different taste. 
He never understood a jest, or had the least con- 
ception of wit. 

Tor one saying he stands id renown to this 
day. Being with some other students over a 
pot of ale, one of the company said so many 
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his Sister procured him a scarf from my lord, who 
had a small design of gallantry upon her ; and 
hy his lordship's solicitation he got a lectureship 
in town of sixty pounds a year ; where he 
preached constantly in person^ in a grave man^ 
ner, with an audihle voice, a style ecclesiastic, 
and the matter (such as it was) well suited to the 
intellectuals of his hearers. Some time after, a 
country living fell in my lord's disposal ; and his 
lordship, who had now some encouragement given 
him of success in his amour, bestowed the living 
on Corusodes, who still kept his lectureship and 
residence in town ; where he was a constant at* 
tendant at all meetings relating to charity, without 
ever contributing farther than his frequent pious 
exhortations. If any woman of better fashion 
in the parish happened to be absent from church, 
they were sure of a visit from him in a day or two^ 
to chide and to dine with them. 

He had a select number of poor constantly at* 
tending at the street door of his lodging, for whom 
he was a common solicitor to his former patroness, 
dropping in his own half-crown among the coUec* 
tions, and taking it out when he disposed of the 
money. At a person of quality's house, he would 
never sit down, till he was thrice bid, and then 
upon the corner of the most distant chair. His 
whole demeanour was formal and starch, which 
adhered so close, that he could never shake it off 
in his highest promotion. 

His lord was now in high employment at court, 
and attended by him with the most abject assi- 
duity ; and his sister being gone off with child to 
a private lodging, my lord continued his graces to 
Corusodes, got piim to be a chaplain in ordinary, 
and in due time a parish in town, and a dignity 
in the church. 
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He paid his curates punctually, at the lowest 
salary, and partly out of the communion money; 
but gave them good advice in abundance. He 
married a citizen's widow, who taught him to put 
out small sums at ten per cmt. and brought hira 
acquainted with jobbers in Change-alley. By her 
dexterity he sold the clerkship of his parish, when 
it became vacant. 

He kept a miserable house, but the whole blame 
was laid wholly upon madam ; for the good doc- 
tor was always at his books, or visiting the sick, 
or doing other offices of charity and piety in his 
parish. 

He treated all his inferiors of the clergy with 
a most sanctified pride; was rigorously and uni- 
versally censorious upon all his brethren of the 
gown, on their first appearance in the world, or 
while they continued meanly preferred ; but gave 
large allowance to the laity of high rank, or great 
riches, using neither eyes nor ears for their faults: 
he was never sensible of the least corruption in 
courts, parliaments, or ministries, but made the 
most favourable constructions of all public pro- 
ceedings ; and i^ower, in whatever hands, or 
whatever party, was always secure, of his most 
charitable opinion. He had many wholesome 
maxims ready to excuse all miscarriages of state: 
men are but men ; enmt vitia donee homines ; and 
quod supra nos, nil ad nos; with Several others of 
equal weight. 

It would lengthen my paper beyond measure to 
trace out the whole system of his conduct;. his 
dreadful apprehensions of popery ; his great mo- 
deration toward dissenters of all denominations; 
with hearty wishes, that by yielding somewhat on 
both sides, there might be a general union among 
protestants j his short, inoffensive sermons in his 
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turns at court, and the matter exactly suited to 
the present juncture of prevailing opinions; th6 
ttrts he used to obtain a mitre, by writing against 
episcopacy ; and the proofs he gave of his loyalty, 
by palliating or defending the murder of a mar- 
tyred prince. 

Endowed with all these accomplishments, we 
leave him in the full career of success, mounting 
fast toward the top of the ladder ecclesiastical, 
'which he has a fair probability to reach ; without 
the merit of cine single virtue, moderately stocked 
^th the least valuable parts of erudition, utterly 
devoid of all taste, judgment, or genius ; and in 
his grandeur, naturally choosing to haul up others 
after him, whose accomplishments most resemble 
4iis own, eKCept his : beloved sons, nephews, or 
oth^r kindoed, be in competition ; or lastly, ex- 
cept his r inclinations be diverted by those, who 
haveipower to mortify, or farther advance him. , 

Eugvnio set oat from the same university, and 
sabout the same time with Corusodes ; he had the 
reputation of an arch lad at school, and was un- 
fortunately possessed with a talent for poetry ; on 
which account he received many chiding letters 
from his father, and grave advice from his tutor. 
He did not neglect his college learning, but his 
chief study was the authors of antiquity, with a 
perfect knowledge in the Greek and Roman 
tongues. He could never procui^e himself to be 
chosen fellow; for it was objected against him, 
-that he had written verses, and particularly some, 
wherein he glanced at a certain reverend doctor 
famous for dulness ; that he had been seen bow- 
ing to ladies, as he met them in the street; and 
it was proved, that once he had been found dan* 
cing in a private family^ with half a dozen of both 
8exes« 

VOL. vnr. S a 
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He was £he younger soft to a gentleman of good 
birth, but small estate ; and his father dying, he 
was driven to London to seek his fortune : he got 
into orders, and became reader in a parish church 
at twenty pounds a year ; was carried by an Ox- 
ford friend to Will's coffeehouse, frequented ift 
those days by men of wit, wherein some time he 
had the bad luck to be distinguished. His scanty 
salary compelled him to run deep in debt for a 
new gown and cassock, and now and then forced 
him to write some paper of wit or humour, or 
preach a sermon for ten shillings, to supply his 
necessities. He was a thousand times recom- 
mended by his poetical friends to great persons, 
as a young man of excellent parts, who deserved 
encouragement, and received a thousand pror 
mises; but his modesty, and a generous spirit, 
which disdained the slavery of continual . appli- 
cation and attendance, always disappointed nim, 
making room for. vigilant dunces, who were sure 
to be never out of sight. 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching, if he 
were not sometimes' a little too refined, and apt to 
trust too much to his own way of thinking and 
reasoning. 

When, upon the vacancy of preferment, he was 
hardly drawn to attend upon some promising lord, 
he received the usual answer, " That he came too 
* late, for it had been given to another, the very day 
before. ■' And he had only this comfort left, that 
every body said, ** it was a thousand pities some- 
thing could not be done for poor Mr Eugenio." 

The remainder of his story will be dispatched 
in a few words : wearied with weak hopes, and 
weaker pursuits, he accepted a curacy in Derby- 
shire, ot thirty pounds a year, and when he was 
Jiv^ and forty, had the great felicity* to be pre- 
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ferred by a friend of his father's to a vicarage 
worth annually sixty pounds, in the most desert 
parts of Lincolnshire ; where, his spirit quite sunk 
with those reflections that solitude and disap- 
pointments bring, he married a farmer's widow, 
and is still alive, utterly undistinguished, and for- 
gotten ; only some of the neighbours have acci- 
dentally heard, that he had been a notable man 
in his youth. 
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May 24, 1736, 

I Hf V£ been long considering and conjecturing, 
what could be the causes of that great disgust, 
of late^ against the clergy of both kingdoms, be- 
jond what was ever known, till that monster and 
tyrant, Heniy VIII., who took away from them, 
against law, reason, and justice, at least two-thirds 
of their legal possessions ; and whose successors 
(except queen Mary) went on with their rapine, 
till the accession ox king James I. That detesta- 
ble tyrant Henry VIII., although he abolished 
the pope's power in England, as universal bishop, 
yet, what he did in that article, however just it 
were in itself, was the mere eflfect of his irregular 
appetite, to divorce himself from a wife he was 
weary of, for a younger and more beautiful wo- 
man, whom he afterward beheaded. But, at the 
i»ame time, he was an entire defender of all the 
(mopish doctrines, even those which were the most 
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absurd. And while he put the people to death 
for denying him to be head of the church, he 
burned every offender against the doctrines of the 
Roman faith ; and cut off the head of sir Thomas 
More, a person of the greatest virtue this king- 
dom ever produced, for not directly owning him 
to be head of the church. Among all the princes 
who ever reigned in the world, there was never 
80 infernal a beast as Henry VIII., in every vice 
of the most odious kind, without any one appear- 
ance of virtue : but cruelty, lust, rapine, andathe-' 
ism, were his. peculiar talents. He rejected the 
power of the pope for no other reason than to 
give his full swing to commit sacrilege, in which 
no tyrant, since Christianity became national, did 
ever equal him by many degrees. The abbeys, 
endowed with lands by the mistaken notion of 
well-disposed men, were indeed too numerous, 
and hurtful to the kingdom; and therefore the 
legislature might, after the Reformation, have 
justly applied them to some pious or public uses. 
In a very few centuries after Christianity be- 
came national in most parts of Europe, although 
the church of Rome had already introduced many 
corruptions in religion ; yet the piety of early 
Christians, as well as the new converts, was so 
great, and particularly princes, as well as noble- 
men and other wealthy persons, that they built 
many religious houses for those who were inclined 
to live in a recluse or solitary manner, endoWinf 
those monasteries with land. It is true, we rea( 
of monks some ages before, who dwelt in cav.cs 
and cells, in desert places. But when puWic edi- 
fices were erected and endowed, they tegan gra- 
dually to degenerate into idleness, ignorance, 
avarice, ambition, and luxury, after the usual fate 
vf all imman institutions. The popes, who h*i 
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already aggrandised themselves, laid hold of the 
opportunity to subject all religious houses^ with 
their priors and abbots, to their peculiar autho- 
rity ; whereby these religious orders became of an 
interest: directly different from the rest of man- 
kind, and wholly at the pope's devotion. I need 
say no more on this article, so generally known 
and so frequently treated, or of the frequent en- 
deavours of some other princes, as well as our 
own, to check the growth, and wealth, and power 
of the regulars* 

In later times, this mistaken piety, of erecting 
and endowing abbeys, began to decrease* And 
therefore, when some new-invented sect of monks 
and friars began to start up, not being able to 
procure grants of land, they got leave from^ the 
pope to appropriate the tithes and glebes of cer« 
tain parishes, as contiguous or near as they could 
find, obliging themselves to send out some of their 
body to take care of the people's souls; and if 
some of those parishes were at too great a dis^ 
tance from the abbey, the monks appointed to 
attend them were paid for the cure, either a 
small stipend of a determined sura, or sometimes 
a third part, or what are now called the vicarial 
tithes. 

« 

As to the church-lands, it hath been the opinion 
of many writers, that, in E^ngland, they amounted 
to a third part of the ^hole kingdom. And, 
therefore, if that wicked prince above-mentioned, 
when he had cast off the pope's power, had intro- 
duced soixie reformation in religion, he could not 
have been blamed' for taking away the abbey- 
lands, by authority of parliament. But, when he 
continued the most cruel persecution of all those 
who differed in the least article of the popish re- 
ligion, whicli was then the national and established 
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faithy his seizing on those lands, and supplying 
them to profane uses, was absolute sacrilege, in 
the strongest sense of the word ; having been 
bequeathed by princes and pious men to sacired 
uses. 

In the reign of this prince, the church and 
court of Rome had arrived to such a height of 
corruption, in doctrine and discipline, as gave 
great offence to many, wise, learned, and pious 
men through most parts of Europe ; and several 
countries agreed to make some reformation in re- 
ligion. But, although a proper and just refonna- 
tion Were allowed to be necessary, even to pre- 
serve Christianity itself, yet the passion^ and 
vices of men had mingled thenvselves so far, a* to 
pervert and confound all the good endeavours of 
those who intended well : and thus the reforma- 
tion, in every country where it was attem|)tcd, 
\ras carried on in the most impious and scandalous 
manner that can possibly be conceived. To which 
unhappy proceedings we owe all the just re- 
proaches that Roman catholics have cast upon us 
ever since. For when the northern kingdoms and 
states grew weary of the pope's tyranny, and 
when^ their preachers, beginning with the scan- 
dalous abuses of indulgences, and proceeding far* 
ther to examine several points of faith, had credit 
enough with their princes, who were in som* fear 
lest such a change might affect the peace of their 
countries, because their bis-hops had great in- 
fluence on the people by their wealth and power; 
these politic teachers had a ready answer to tlus 
purpose : " Sir, your majesty^^eed not be in any 
pain or apprehension : take away the lands, and 
sink the authority of the . bishops : bestow those 
lands on your courtiers, on your nobles, and your 
great pfficers in your army ; and then you wiU 
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be secure of the people " This advice was ex- 
actly followed. And in the pro testant monar- 
chies abroad, little more than the shadow of epis- 
copacy is left ; but, in the republics, it is wholly 
extinct. 

In England, the reformation was brought in 
after a somewhat different manner, but upon the 
same principle of robbing the church. Howeyer, 
Henry VIIL, with great dexterity, discovered an 
invention to gratify his insatiable thirst for bloody 
QVL both religions. ***** 
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It was in consequence of publishing this and the succeeding 
tract that the first breach, or rather coolness, arose between Swift 
and his original > friends of the Whig party. He had already 
stated to Lord Somers, about 1707-8, that, although he felt him- 
self inclined to be a Whig in politics, he was, as to clerical 
rights, a high churchman, and did not conceive how it was pos- 
sible that one who wore the habit of a clergyman should be other- 
wise. Swift, therefore, stated the impolicy of the connivance or 
encouragement given by the Whigs to those authors who attacked 
the clerical order, and urged the high probability that their con- 
duct would unite the church as one man to oppose them. In the 
following tract, he attempts to recommend to the public an union 
between a high and rigid regard for the church establishment on 
the one hand, and the principles of civil liberty on the other. He 
failed, however, in his appeal to the nation^ as well as in his 
private advice to the Whig Ministers. It was, indeed, impossible 
it should be otherwise. High Church and Low Church formed, 
at this period, the discriminating banners under which Whigs and 
Tories respectively arranged themselves, and under which ensigns 
alone each expected to meet his enemies or his friends. All at- . 
tempt at reconciling High Church politics to Whiggish principles 
soon appeared to be desperate; and the interests of his order 
prevailed with Swift over his favour for the political principles of 
Somers and Godolphin. 
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RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT. 

f 

4 . ' 

WRITTEN nr THE YEAR 1708. 



YV HOEVER has examineid the conduct and pro- 
ceedings of hoth parties, for some years past, whe- 
ther in or out of power, cannot well conceive it 
possible to go far toward the extremes of either, 
without offering some violence to his integrity, or 
understanding, y^ wise and a good man may in- 
deed be sometimes induced to comply with a num- 
ber, whosp opinion h^ generally approves, though 
it be perhaps against his own. fiut this liberty 
should be made use of upon very few occasions, 
and those of small importance, and then only with 
a view of bringing over his own side, another time, 
to something of greater and more public moment. 
But to sacrifice the innocency of a friend, the good 
of our country, or our own conscience, to the hu- 
mour, or passion, or interest of a party, plainly 
shows, that either our heads or our hearts are not 
as they should be : yet this very practice is the fun- 
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damental law of each faction among us, as may jbe 
obvious to any, who will impartially, and without 
engagement, be at the pains to examine their ac- 
tions, which however is not so easy a task : for it 
seems a principle in human nature, to incline one 
way more than another, even in matters where we 
are wboUj uncoucerwd. And it is a common 
observation, that in reading a history of facts 
done a thousand years ago, or standing by at play 
among those, who are perfect strangers to us, we 
are apt to find our hopes and wishes engaged on a 
sudden in favour of one side more than another. 
No wonder then that we are all so ready to inte- 
rest ourselves in the course of public affairs, where 
the most inconsiderable have some real share, and, 
by the wonderful importance which every man is 
of to himself, a very great imaginary one. 

And indeed, when th^ two parties, that divide 
th^ Whble c6mrtonwealth, come once to a rupture, 
without any hopes left of forming a third, with 
better principles, to balance the others, it seems 
civery man's duty to choose one of the two sides^ 
though he cannot i^htirely approve of either ; and 
all pretences to neutrality, are justly esiiploded by 
both, being t6o stalfe and obvious, only mtending 
the safety and ease of a few mdividuals, while the 
public is embroiled. This was the opinion and 
practice of the latter Cato, whom I esteem to have 
Deen the wisest and best of all the Romans. But 
before things proceed to open violence, the truest 
service a private man tnay hope to do his country, 
is, by unbiassing his mind as much as possible, 
and then endeavouring to moderate between the 
Hval powers; which must needs be Owned a fair 
proceeding with the World, because it is, of all 
others, the least consistent with the common de- 

9 
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sign of making a fortune, by the merit of an opi- 
nion. 

I have gone as far as I am able in qualifying my- 
self to be such a moderator : I believe I am no bi- 
got in religion, and I am sure I am none in govern- 
ment. I converse in full freedom with many con- 
siderable men of both parties ; and if not in equal 
number,' it is purely accidental and personal, as 
happening to be near the court, and to have made 
acquaintance there, more under one ministry than 
another. Then, I am not under the necessity of 
declaring myself by the prospect of an employ- 
ment. And lastly, if all this be not sufficient, I 
industriously conceal my name, which wholly ex- 
empts me from any hopes and fears in deUvering 
my opinion. 

In consequence of this free use of my reason, I 
cannot possibly think so well or so ill of either 
party, as they would endeavour to persuade the 
world of each other, and of themselves. For in- 
stance ; I do not charge it upon the body of the 
whigs or the tories, that their several principles 
lead them to introduce .presbytery, and the reli- 
gion of the church of Rome ; or a commonwealth, 
and arbitrary power. For why should any party 
* be accused of a principle, which they solemnly 
disown arid protest against ? But, to this they have 
a mutual answer ready : they both assure us, that 
their adversaries are not to be believed.; that they 
disown, their principles out of fear, which are ma- 
nifest enough, when we examine their practices. 
To prove this, they will produce instances, on one 
side, either of avowed presby terians, or persons of 
libertine and atheistical tenets ; and on the other, 
of professed papists, or such as are openly in the 
interest of the abdicated family. Now it is very 
natural for all subordinate sects and denominations 

VOL. VIII. 2 B 
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in a state, to side with some general party, and 
to choose that, which they find to agree with them- 
selves in some general principle. Thus, at the 
restoration, the presbyterians, anabaptists, inde- 
pendents, and other sects, did all, with very good 
reason, unite and solder up their several schemes, 
to join against the church ; who, without regard to 
their distinctions, treated them all as equal adverr 
saries. Thus, our present dissenters do very na- 
turally close in with the whigs, who profess mo? 
deration, declare they abhor all thoughts of per-? 
secution, and think it hard that those, who difier 
only in a few ceremonies and speculations, should 
be denied the privilege and profit of serving their 
country, in the highest employments of state* 
Thus, the atheist, libertines, despisers of religion 
and revelation in general, that is to say, all those 
who usually pass under the name of freethinkers, 
do properly join with the same body ; because they 
likewise preach up moderation, and are not so over- 
nice to distinguish between an unlimited liberty 
of conscience, and an unlimited freedom of opinion. 
Then, on the other side, the professed firmness of 
the tories for episcopacy, as an apostolical institu- 
tion : their aversion to those sects, who lie under 
the reproach of having once destroyed their con- 
stitution^ and who, they imagine, by too indiscreet 
a zeal for reformation, have defaced the primitive 
model of the church ; next, their veneration for 
monarchical government in the common course of 
succession, and th^ir hatred to republican schemes : 
these^ I say, are principles which not only the non- 
juring zealots profess, but even papists themselves 
fall readily in with. And every extreme here 
mentioned, flings a general scandal upon the whole 
body it pretends to adhere to. 

But surely no man whatsoever, ought, ia justice 
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or good manners, to be charged with principles he 
actually disowns, unless his practices do openly, 
and without the least rbom for doubt, contradict 
his profession ; not upon small surmises, or because 
he has the misfortune to have ill men sometimes 
agree with him in a few general sentiments. How- 
ever, though the extremes of whig and tory seem; 
with Jittle justice, to have drawn religion into their 
controversies, wherein they have small concern, 
yet they both have borrowed one leading princi- 
ple from the abuse of it : which is to have built 
their several systems of political faith, not upon 
inquiries after truth, but upon opposition to each 
other, upon injurious appellations, charging their 
adversaries with horrid opinions, and then re-- 
proaching them for the want of charity ; et neuter 
falso. 

. In order to remove these prejudices, I have 
thought nothing could be more effectual, than to 
describe the sentiments of a church of England 
man, with respect to religion and government. 
This I shall endeavour to do in such a manner, as 
may not be liable to the least objection from either 
party, and >vhich I am confident would be assent- 
ed to by great numbers in both, if they were hot 
misled to those mutual misrepresentations, by such 
motives, as they would be ashamed to own. 

I shall begin with religion. 

And here, though it makes an odd sound, yet it 
is necessary to say, that whoever professes him- 
self a member of the church of England, ought to 
believe a God, and his providence, together with 
revealed religion, and the divinity of Christ* For 
beside those many thousands, who (to speak in the 
phrase of divines) do practically deny all this by 
the immorality of their lives, there is no small 
number, who in their conversation and writings^ 
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directly, or by consequence, endeavour to over- 
throw it; yet all these place themselves in the 
list of the national church, though at the same 
time (as it is highly reasonable) they are great 
sticklers for liberty of conscience. 

To enter upon particulars : a church of England 
man has a true veneration for the scheme esta- 
blished among us of ecclesiastic government ; and 
though he will not determine whether episcopacy 
be of divine right, he is sure it is most agreeable 
to primitive institution, fittest of all others for 
preserving order and purity, and under its pre- 
sent regulations best calculated for our civil state: 
he should therefore think the abolishment of that 
order among us, would prove a mighty scandal and 
corruption to our faith, and manifestly dangerous 
to our monarchy ; nay, he would defend it by arms, 
against all the powers on earth, except our own 
legislature ; in which case he would submit, as to 
a general calamity, a dearth, or a pestilence. 

As to rites and ceremonies, and forms of prayer, 
he allows there might be some useful alterations, 
and more, which in the prospect of uniting Chris* 
tians might be very supportable, as things decla- 
red in their own nature indifferent ; to which he 
therefore would readily comply, if the clergy, or 
(though this be not so fair a method) if the legisla- 
ture should direct : yet, at the same time, he cannot 
altogether blame the former, for their unwilling- 
ness to consent to any alteration ; which, beside 
the trouble, and perhaps disgrace, would certain- 
ly never produce the good effects intended by it. 
The only condition, that could make it prudent and 
just for the clergy to comply in altering the cere- 
monial, or any other indifferent part, would be a 
firm resolution in the legislature to interpose, by 
3Qme strict and effectual laws, to prevent the ri-» 
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sing and spreading of new sects, how plausible so- 
ever, for the future ; else there must never be an 
end : and it would be to act like a man, who should 
pull down and change the ornaments of his house> 
in compliance to every one, who was disposed to 
find fault as he passed by ; which, beside the per- 
petual trouble and expense, would very much da» 
mage, and perhaps in time destroy the building. 
Sects in a state, seem only tolerated with any 
reason, because they are already spread ; and be- 
cause it would not be agreeable with so mild a go- 
vernment, or so pure a religion as ours, to use vio- 
lent methods against great numbers of mistakeu 
people, while they do not manifestly endanger the 
constitution of either. But the greatest advo- 
cates for general liberty of conscience will allow^ 
that they ought to be checked in their beginnings, 
if they will allow them to be an evil at all ; or, 
which is the same thing, if they will only grant, 
it were better for the peace of the state, that there 
should be none- But while the clergy consider 
the natural temper of mankind in general, or of 
our own country in particular, what assurances 
can they have, that any compliances they shall 
make, will remove the evil of dissension, while the 
liberty still continues of professing whatever new 
opinion we please ? Or now can it be imagined, 
that the body of dissenting teachers, who must be 
all undone by such a revolution, will not cast 
about for some new objections to withhold their 
flocks, and draw in fresh proselytes, by some far- 
ther innovations or refinements ? 

Upon these reasons, he is for tolerating such 
different forms in religious worship as are already 
adrmitted, but by no means for leaving it in the 
power of those, who are tolerated, to advance 
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their own models, upon the ruin of what is alrea- 
dy established ; which it is natural for all sects to 
desire, and which they cannot be justified by any 
consistent principles if they do not endeavour; 
and yet, which they cannot succeed in, without 
the utmost danger to the public peace. 

To prevent these inconveniences, he thinks it 
highly just, that all re wards .t)f trust, profit, or dig- 
nity, which the state leaves in the disposal of the 
administration, should be given only to those, 
whose principles direct them to preserve the con- 
stitution in. all its parts. In the late affair of oc« 
casional conformity, the general argument of those 
who were against it, was, not to deny it an evil in 
itself, but that the remedy proposed was violent, 
untimely, and improper ; which is the bishop of 
Salisbury's opinion in the speech he made and pub* 
lished against the bill : but however just their 
fears or complaints might have been upon that 
score, he thinks it a little too gross and precipi- 
tate to employ their writers already in arguments 
for repealing the sacramental test, upon no wiser 
maxim, than that no man should, on the account 
of conscience, be deprived the liberty of serving 
his country ;' a topic which may be equally appli- 
ed to admit Papists, Atheists, Mahometans, Hea- 
thens, and Jews. If the church wants members 
of its own to employ in the service of the public, 
or be so unhappily contrived, as to exclude from 
its communion such persons, who ape likeliest to 
have great abilities, it is time it should be altered^ 
and reduced into some more perfect, or at least 
more popular form : but in the mean while, it is 
not altogether improbable, that when those, who 
dislike the constitution, ate so very zealous in their 
offers for the service of their country, they are 
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aot wholly unmindful of their party, or of them- 
selves. 

The Dutch, whose practice is so often quoted to 
prove and celebrate me great advantages of a ge- 
neral liberty of conscience, have yet a national re- 
ligion professed by all who bear office among them : 
but why should they be a precedent for us either 
in religion or government? our country difFefs 
from theirs,' as well in situation, soil, and produc- 
tions of nature, as in the genius and complexion of 
inhabitants/ They are a commonwealth founded 
on a sudden, by a desperate attempt in a desperate 
<iondition, not formed or digested into a regular 
system by mature thought and reason, but huddled 
up under the pressures of sudden exigencies; cal- 
culated for no long duration, and hitherto subsist- 
ing by accident, in the midst of contending pow- 
ers, who cannot yet agree about sharing it among 
them. These diraculties do indeed preserve them 
from any great corruptions, which their cirazy con- 
stitution would extremely subject them to in a 
long peace. That confluence of people, in a per- 
secutmg age, to a place of refuge nearest at hand, 
put them upon the necessity of trade, to which 
they wisely gave all ease and encouragement : and 
if we could think fit to imitate them in this last 
particular, there woiild need no more to invite fo- 
reigners among us j who seem to think no farther 
than how. to secure their property and conscience, 
without projecting any share in that government 
which gives tlxem protection, or calling it persecu- 
tion, if it be denied them. But, I speak it for the 
honour of our administration, although our sects 
are not so numerous as those in Holland, which I 
presume is not our fault, and I hope is not our 
misfortune, we much excel them, and all Chris- 
tendom besides, in our indulgence to tender con- 
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sciences. * One single compliance with: the na- 
tional form of receiving the sacrament, is all wc 
require to qualify any sectary among us for the 
greatest employments in the state, after which he 
is at liberty to rejoin his own assemblies for the 
rest of his life. Besides, I will suppose any of the 
numerous sects in Holland to have so far prevail- 
ed, as to have raised a civil war, destroyed their 
government and religion, and put their adminis- 
trators to death ; after which, I will suppose the 
people to have recovered all again, and to have set- 
tled on their old foundation. Then I would put 
a query, whether that sect, which was the unhap- 
py instrument of all this confusion, could reason- 
ably expect to be entrusted for the future with 
the greatest employments, or indeed to be hardly 
tolerated among them ? 

To go on with the sentiments of a church of 
England man : he does not see how that mighty 
passion for the church, which some men pretend, 
can well consist with those indignities, and that 
contempt, they bestow on the persons of the 
.clergy.f It is a strange mark whereby to distin- 
guish high church men, that they are such, who 
imagine the clergy can never be too low. He 
thinks the maxim these gentlemen are so fond 
of, that they are for an humble clergy, is a very 
good one : and so is he, and for a humble laity 
too, since humility is a virtue, that perhaps equally 
befits, and adorns, every station of life. 



* When this was written, there was no law against occasional 
conformity. 

t " 1 observed very well with what insolence and haughtiness 

some lords of the high church party treated not only their own 

chaplains, buUal) other clergy whatsoever, and thought this was 

* sufficiently recompenced by their professions of zeal to the church," 

Vol. 111. p. 241. 
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But then, if the scribblers on the other side 
freely speak the sentiments of their party, a di- 
vine of the church of England cannot look for 
much better quarter thence. You shall observe 
nothing more frequent in their weekly papers, 
than a way of affecting to confound the terms of 
clergy and high church, of applying both indif- 
ferently, and then loading the latter, with all the 
calumny they can invent. They will tell you, 
they honour a clergyman ; but talk at the same 
time, as if there were not three in the kingdom, 
who could fall in with their definition.* After 
the like manner they insult the universities, as 
poisoned fountains, and corrupters of youth. 

Now it seems clear to me, that the whigs might 
easily have procured, and maintained a majority 
among the clergy, and perhaps in the universi- 
ties, if they had not too much encouraged, or 
connived at, this intemperance of speech and vi- 
rulence of pen, in the worst and most prostitute 
of their party ; among whom there has been, for 
some years past, such a perpetual clamour against 
the ambition, the implacable temper, and the 
covetousness of the priesthood; such a cant of 
high church, and persecution, and being priest- 
ridden, so many reproaches about narrow princi- 
ples, or tenns of communion ; then such scandal- 
ous reflections on the universities, for infecting 
the youth of the nation with arbitrary and Jaco- 
bite principles, that it was natural for those, who 
had the care of religion and education, to appre- 
hend some general design of altering the consti- 



* ** I had likewise observed how the whig lords took a direct 
contrary measure, treated the persons of particular clergymen 
with great courtesy, but shewed much ilUwill and contempt for 
the order in general."— Vol. iii. p. 241. 
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tution of both. And all this was the more extra- 
ordinary, because it could not easily be forgot, 
that whatever opposition was made to the usur- 
pations of king James, proceeded altogether from 
the church of England, and chiefly from the clergy, 
and one of the universities. For, if it were of 
any use to recall matters of fact, what is more 
notorious, than that prince's applying himself first 
to the church of England ? and upon their refusal 
to fall in with his measures, making the like ad- 
vances to the dissenters of all kinds, who readily 
and almost universally complied with him, affect- 
ing, in their numerous addresses and pamphlets, 
the style of our brethren the Roman catholics; 
whose interests they put on the same foot with 
their own : and some of Cromwell's officers took 
posts in the army raised against the priiice of 
Orange.* These proceedings of theirs they can 
only extenuate, by urging the provocations they 
had met from the church in king Charles's reign; 
which, though perhaps excusable upon the score 
of human infirmity, are not, by any means, a plea 
of mdrit, equal to the constancy and sufferings of 
the bishops and clergy, or of the head and fellows 
of Magdalen college, that furnished the prince of 
Orange's declaration with such powerful argu- 
ments, to justify and promote the revolution. 

Therefore a church of England man abhors the 
humour of the age, in delighting to fling scandals 
upon the clergy in general ; which, beside the dis- 
grace to the reformation, and to religion itself, 
cast an ignominy upon the kingdom, that it does 



* De Foe's History of Addresses contains some humbling in- 
stances of the applauses with which the sectaries hailed their old 
enemy James IL^ when they saw him engaged in hostih'ty witt 
the established church^ 
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•not deserve. We have no better materials to 
compound the priesthood of, than the mass of 
mankind, which, corrupted as it is, those who re- 
ceive orders, must have some vices to leave be- 
hind them when they enter into the church ;. and 
if a few do still adhere, it is no wonder, but 
rather a great one, tha;t they are no worse. 
Therefore he cannot think ambition, or love of 
power, more justly laid to their charge, than to 
other men's ; because that would be to make reli- 
gion itself, or at least the best constitution of 
church-government, answerable for the errors and 
depravity ^f human nature. 

Within these last two hundred years, all sorts 
of temporal power have been wrested from the 
clergy, and much of their ecclesiastic, the reason 
or justice of which proceeding I shall not exa- 
mine ; but that the remedies were a little too 
violent, with respect to their possessions, the le* 
gislature has lately confessed, by the remission 
of their first fruits. Neither do the common li- 
bellers deny this, who^ in their invectives, only 
tax the church with an insatiable desire of power 
and wealth, (equally common to all bodies of mep, 
as well as individuals) but thank God, that the 
laws have deprived them of both^ However, it 
is worth observing the justice of parties ; the sects 
among us are apt to complain, and think it hard 
usage to be reproached now after fifty years, for 
overturning the state, for the murder of a king, 
and the- indignity of a usurpation ; yet these very 
men, and their partisans, are continually reproach- 
ing the clergy, and laying to their charge, the 
pride, the avarice, the luxury, the ignorance, and 
;superstition of popish times, for a thousand years 
past. 

He thinks it a scandal to government^ that such 
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an unlimited liberty should be allowed, of pub- 
lishing books against those doctrines in religion, 
wherein all Christians have agreed ; much more, 
to connive at such tracts as reject all revelation, 
and, by their consequences, often deny the very 
being of a God. Surely it is not a sufficient atone- 
ment for the writers, that they profess much loy- 
alty to the present government, and sprinkle up 
and down some arguments in favour of the dis- 
senters ; that they dispute, as strenuously as they 
xjan, for liberty of conscience, and inveigh large- 
ly against all ecclesiastics under the name of high 
church ; and, in short, under the shelter of some 
popular principles in politics and religion, under- 
mine the foundations of all piety and virtue. 

As he does not reckon every schism, of that 
damnable nature which some would represent, so 
he is very far from closing with the new opinion 
of those, who would make it no crime at all ; and 
argue at a wild rate, that God Almighty is de- 
lighted with the variety of faith and worship, as 
he is with the varieties of nature. To such ab- 
surdities are men carried by the affectation of 
freethinking, and removing the prejudices of edu- 
cation; under which head, they have for some 
time begun to list morality and religion. It is 
certain that before the rebellion in 1642, though 
the number of puritans (as they were then called) 
were as* great as it is with us, and though they 
affected to follow pastors of that denomination, 
yet those pastors had episcopal ordination, pos- 
sessed preferments in the church, and were some- 
times promoted to bishoprics themselves.* But a 



♦ In the reign of Elizabeth, and even in that of James, the 
puritans were not, properly speaking, dissenters, but, on the con- 
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breach in the general form of worship was, in 
those days, reckoned so dangerous and sinful in 
itself, and so offensive to Roman catholics at home 
and abroad, that it was too unpopular to be at- 
tempted ; neither, I believe, was the expedient 
then found out, of maintaining separate pastors 
out of private purses. 

When a schism is once spread in a nation, there 
grows at length a dispute, which are the schisma- 
tics. Without entering on the arguments used 
by both sides among us, to fix the guilt on each 
other, it is certain, that in the sense of the law, 
the schism lies on that side which opposes itself 
to the religion of the state. I leave it among the 
divines to dilate upon the danger of schism, as a 
spiritual evil ; but I would consider it only as a 
temporal one. And I think it clear, that any 
great separation from the established worship, 
though to a new one that is more pure and per- 
fect, may be an occasion of endangering the pub- 
lic peace ; because it will compose a body always 
in reserve, prepared to follow any discontented 
heads, upon- the plausible pretexts of advancing 
true religion, and opposing error, superstition, or 
idolatry. For this reason Plato lays it down as a 
maxim, that men ought to worship the gods ac- 
cording to the laws of the country ; and he intro- 
duces Socrates, in his last discourse, utterly dis- 
owning the crime laid to his charge, of teaching 
new divinities, or methods of worship. Thus, the 
poor Hugonots of France, were engaged in a civil 
war, by the specious pretences of some, who^, un- 
der the guise of religion, sacrificed so many thou- 

trary, formed a sort of low church party in the national establish- 
ment. Archbishop Abbot himself has been considered as a pu- 
ritan. 
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sand lives to their own ambition and revenge. 
Thus was the whole body of puritans in England 
drawn to be instruments, or abettors of all man- 
ner of villany, by the artifices of a few men, 
whose designs from the first, were levelled to de- 
stroy the constitution both of religion and go- 
vernment. And thus, even in Holland itself, 
where it is pretended that the variety of sects 
live so amicably together, and in such perfect 
obedience to the magistrate, it is notorious how 
a turbulent party, joining with the Arminians, 
did, in the memory of our fathers, attempt to de- 
stroy the liberty of that republic. So that upon 
the whole, where sects are tolerated in a state, it 
is fit they should enjoy a full liberty of consci- 
ence, and every other privilege of freeborn sub- 
jects, to which no power is annexed; And to pre- 
serve their obedience upon all emergencies, a go- 
vernment cannot give them too much ease, nor 
trust them with too little power. 

The clergy are usually charged with a perse- 
cuting spirit, which they are said to discover by 
an implacable haired to all dissenters : and this 
appears to be more unreasonable, because they 
suffer less in their interests by a toleration, than 
any of the conforming laity : for while the church 
remains in its present form, no dissenter can pos- 
sibly have any share in its dignities, revenues, or 
power; whereas, by once receiving the sacra- 
ment, he is rendered capable of the highest em- 
ployments in the state. And it is very possible, 
that a narrow education, together with a mixture 
of human infirmity, may help to beget among 
some of the clergy in possession, such an aver- 
sion and contempt for all innovators, as physi- 
cians are apt to have for empirics, or lawyers for 
pettifoggers, or merchants for pedlars; but since 
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the number of sectaries does not concern the 
clergy, either in point of interest or conscience, 
(it being an evil not in their power to remedy) 
it is more fair and reasonable to suppose, their 
dislike proceeds from the dangers they apprehend 
to the peace of the commonwealth, in the ruin 
whereof, they must expect to be the first and 
greatest sufferers. 

To conclude this section, it must be observed, 
that there is a very good word, which has of late 
suffered much by both parties, I mean modera- 
tion ; which, the one side very justly disowns, 
and the other as unjustly pretends to. Beside 
what passes every day in conversation, any man 
who reads the papers published by Mr Lesley,* 
?.nd others of his stamp, must needs conclude^ 
that if this author could make the nation see hi$ 
adversaries, under the colours he paints them in, 
we have nothing else to do, but rise as one man, 
and destroy such wretches from the face of the 
parth. On the other side, how shall we excuse 
the advocates for moderation? among whom, I 
could appeal to a hundred papers of universal ap^-^ 
probation by the cause they were writ for, which 
lay such principles to the whole body of the to* 
ries, as, if they were true, and believed, our next 
business should in prudence be, to erect gibbets 
in every parishj and hang them out of the way* 
But I suppose it is presumed, the common people 
understand raillery, or at least rhetoric, and wiU 
not take hyperboles in too literal a sense ; which, 
however, in some junctures, might prove a despe- 
xate experiment. And this is moderation in the 



* The champion of the Jacobites, whose cause he defended i^ 
ft periodical paper, called The Rehearsalr 
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modern sense of the word, to which, speaking 
impartially, the bigots of both parties are equally 
entitled. 



y 



SECTION 11. 

The Stntimmts of a Church of England Mariy with 

respect to Government. 

vVe look upon it as a very just reproach, though 
we cannot agree where to fix it, that there should 
be so much violence and hatred in religious mat- 
ters, among men who agree in all fundamentals, 
and only differ in some ceremonies, or, at most, 
mere speculative points. Yet, is not this fre- 
quently the case between contending parties in a 
state ? For instance : do not the generality of 
whigs and tories among us, profess to agree in 
the same fundamentals, their loyalty to the quecD, 
their abjuration of the pretender, the settlement 
of the crown in the protestant line, and a revo- 
lution principle? their affection to the church 
established, with toleration of dissenters? nay, 
sometimes they go farther, and pass over into 
each other's principles ; the whigs bjecome great 
assertors of the prerogative, and the tories of the 
people's liberty ; these, crying down almost the 
whole set of bishops, and tnose, defending them; 
so that the differences fairly stated, would be 
much of a sort with those in religion among ns, 
and amount to little more than, who should take 
place, or go in and out first, or kiss the queen s 
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hand; and what are these but a few court cere* 
momesB or who should be in the ministry? ^nd 
what is that to the body of the nation, but a 
mere speculative point ? yet I think it must be 
allowed, that no religious sects ever carried their 
mutual aversions to greater heights, than our 
etatC'^parties have done ; who, the more to inflame 
their passions, have mixed religious and civil ani- 
mosities together; borrowing one of their appel'* 
lations from the church, with the addition of high 
imd low, how little soever their disputes relate to 
the term, as it is generally understood. 

I^u>w proceed to deliver the sentiments of a 
churdi ot England man, with respect to govern* 
ment 

, He does not think the church of England so nar* 
rowly calculated, that it cannot fail in with any 
regular species of government : nor does he think 
any one regular species of government, more ac« 
ceptable to God, than another. iThe three gene* 
rally received in the schools, hiave alt of them their 
several perfections, and are subject to their seve- 
ral depravations. However, few states ar<e ruined 
by any defect in their institution, but generally 
by the corruption of manners ; against which, the 
best institution is no longer a security ; and with- 
out which, a very ill one may subsist and flourish ; 
whereof there are two pregnant instances now in 
Europe. The first is, the aristocracy of Venice, 
which, founded upon the wisest maxims, and di- 
gested by a great length of time, has, in our age, 
admitted so many abuses through the degeneracy 
of the nobles, that the period of its duration seems 
to approach. The other is, the united republics 
of the states^general, where a vein of temperance, 
industry, parsimony, and a public spirit, running 
through the whole body of the people, has pre- 

VOL. VIII. S c 
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served an infant commonwealth, of an untiinely 
birth and sickly constitution, for above ahun* 
dred years^ through so many dangers and diffi- 
culties, as a much more healthy one could ne- 
ver have struggled against, without those advan* 
tages. 

Where security of person and property are pre- 
served by laws, which none but the whole can re- 
peal, there the great ends of governinent are pro- 
vided for, whether the administration be in the 
hands of one, or of many. Where any one person, 
or body of men, who do not represent the whole, 
seize into their hands the power in the last resort^ 
there is properly no longer a government, but 
what Aristotle and his followers call the abuse 
and corruption of one. This distinction excludes 
arbitrary power, in whatever numbers ; which, 
notwithstanding all that-Hobbes, Filmer, and 
others have' said to its advantage, I look upon as 
a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as a 
savage is in a happier state of life, than a slave at 
the oar* 

It is reckoned ill manners, as well as unreason^*' 
able, for men to quarrel upon difference in opi- 
nion; because that is usually supposed to be a 
thing, which no man can help in himself : but 
this I do not conceive to be a universal infallible 
maxim, except in those cases, where the question 
is pretty equally disputed among the learned and 
the wise: where it is otherwise, a man of tolera- 
ble reason, some experience^ and wiUingto be in- 
structed, may apprehend he is got into a wrong 
opinion, though the whole course of his mind and 
inclination would persuade him to believe it truie ; 
he may be convinced that he is in an error, though 
he does not see where it lies, by the bad effects 
pf it in the common conduct of his life, and by 

8 
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observing those- persons, for whose wisdom and 
goodness he has the greatest deference, to be of 
a contrary sentiment. According to Hobbes'a 
comparison of reasoning with Casdng up accounts, 
whoever finds a mistake in the sum total, must 
allow himself out, though, after repeated trials, 
he may not see in which article he has misreckon- 
ed. 1 will instance in one opinion, which I look 
upon every man obliged in conscience to quit, or 

" in prudence to conceal ; I mean, that whoever ar- 
gues in defence of absolute power in a single per- 
son, though he offers the old plausible plea, that 
it is his opinion, which he canndt help, unless he 
be convinced, ought, in all free states, to be treat- 
ed as the common enemy of mankind. Yet this 
is laid as a heavy charge upon the clergy of tht 
two reigns before the revolution, who; under the 
terms of passive obedience and nonresistance, are 
said to have preached up the unliiiiited rower of 

. the prince, because they found it a doctrine that 
pleased the court, and made way for their prefer- 
ment- And I believe there may be truth enough 
in this accusation, to convince us, that humaa 
frailty will too often interpose itself, among per- 
sons of the holiest function. However, it may be 
offered in excuse for the clergy, that in the best 
Societies there are some ill members, which a cor- 
rupted court and ministry will industriously find 
out and introduce. Besides, it is manifest^ that 
the greater number of those, who held and preach- 
ed this doctrine, were misguided by equivocal 
terms, and by perfect ignorance in the principles 
of government, which they had not made any 
part of their study. The question originally put, 
and, as I remember to have heard it disputed in 
public schools, was this. Whether under any pre- 
Knce whatsoever it may be lawful to resist the 
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supreme xnagistrate ? which was held in the ne- 
gative; and this is certaioly the right opiaion. 
But many of the clergy, and other learned m«n» 
deceived by dubions expression, mistook the ob- 
ject to which passive obedience was dvbe. By the 
supreme magistrate, is properly understood the 
legislative power, which in all governments mu«t 
be absolute and unlimited. But the word magis- 
trate, seeming to denote a single person, and to 
express the executive power^ it came to pass, that 
the obedience due to the legislature, was, for 
want of knowing or considering this easy distinc- 
tion, misapplied to the administration. Neither 
is it any wonder, that the clergy^ or other well- 
meaning people, should fall into this error, which 
deceived Hobbes himself so far, as to be the foun- 
dation of all the political mistakes in his books; 
where he perpetually confounds the executive 
with the legislative power, though all well-insti- 
tuted states have ever placed them in different 
hands, as may be obvious to those, who know aay 
tiling of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and other re- 
publics of Greece, as well as the greater ones of 
Carthage and Rome. 

Besides, it is to be considered, that when these 
doctrines began to be preached among us, the 
kingdom had not quite worn out the memory of 
that horrid rebellion, under the consequences of 
which it had groaned almost twenty years* And 
a weak prince, in conjunction with a succession of 
most prostitute ministers, began again to dispose 
the people to new attempts, which it was, no 
doubt, the clergy's duty to endeavour to prevent; 
though some, of them, for want of knowledge ia 
temporal affairs, and others^ perhaps fronii a worse 
principle, proceeded upon a topic, that, strictly 
followed, would enslave all mankind. 
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Among other theological arguments made use 
9f in those times in praise of monarchy, and justi- 
fication of absolute obedience to a prince, there 
fieemed to be one of a singular nature : it was ur- 

ged, that Heaven was governed by a monarch, who 
ad none to control his power, but was absolutely 
obeyed : then it followed, that earthly govern- 
ments were the more perfect, the nearer they imi- 
tated the government in Heaven. All which I 
look upon as the strongest argument against des^ 
potic power, that ever was ofrered ; since no rea- 
ison can possibly be as&igned, why it isr best for 
the world, that God Almighty has such a power, 
which does not directly prove, that no mortal man 
should evbr have the like. 

But though a church of England man thinks 
every species of government equally lawful, he 
does not think them equally expedient; or for 
every country indifferently. There may be some- 
thing in the climate, naturally disposing men to- 
ward one sort of obedience ; as is manifest all over 
Asia, where we never read of any commonwealth, 
except some small on^s on the western coasts, es- 
tablished by the Greeks. There may be a great 
deal in the situation of a country, and in the pre- 
sent genius of the people. It has been observed^ 
that the temperate climates usually run uito mo- 
derate governments, and the extremes, into des- 
potic power: It is a remark of Hobbes, that the 
youth of England are corrupted in their principles 
of government, by readying the authors of Greece 
and Rome, who writ under commonwealths. But 
it might have been more fairly offered for the ho- 
nour of liberty, that while the rest of the known 
world was overrun with the arbitrary government 
of single persons, arts and sciences took their rise, 
and flourished, only in those few small territories, 
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where the people were free. And though leani: 
ing may continiie after liberty is lost, as it did in 
Rome for a while, upon the foundations laid under 
the commonwealth, and the particular patronage 
of $ome enipjerors, yet it hardly ever began under 
a tyranny ii^ i3iny nation : because slavery is of all 
things the greatest clog and obstacle to 3pecula- 
tion. And indeed, arbitrary power is but tne first 
patural step, from anarchy or the savage life ; the 
. adjusting of power and freedom being an effect 
and consequence of maturef thinking : and this is 
po where so duly regulated, as in a limited mor 
narchy : because I believe it may pass for a maxim 
in state, that the administration cannot be placed 
in too few hands, nor the legislature in to'o many. 
Now,- in this material poiut, the constitution of 
the Englji^h gpvjBiinment far exceeds all others at 
this time on the earth ; to which the present esta- 
blishment of the church does so happily agree, 
that I thiuk» whoever is an enemy to either, must 
pf necessity be so to both. 

He thinks, as o\ir monarchy is constituted, an 
hereditary right is. much to be preferred before 
election. Because the government here, especi- 
ally by sopie late amendments, is sp regularly dis- 
f^osed in all its parts/that it almost executes itself' 
And therefore, upon the death of a prince among 
ns, the adniinistratiop goes on without any rub or 
interruption. For the same reasons, we have less 
to apprehepd from the weakness or fury of our 
monarchs, who have such wise councils to guide 
the first, and laws to restrain the other. And 
therefore this hereditary right should be kept so 
sacred) as ricvef to break the succession, unless 
where the preserving of it may endanger the con- 
stitution; which is not ffom any intrinsic merit, 
or upalienable right in a particular family, but to 
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tivoid the consequences that us^ialiy attend the 
ambition of competitors, to which elective king- 
doms are exposed ; and which is the only obstacle 
to hinder them from arriving at the greatest per- 
fection, that government can possibly reach. Hence 
appears the absurdity of that distinction, between 
a king de facto, and one de jure^ with respect to 
Xis, For every limited monarch is a king rfe 
jure^ because he governs by the consent of the 
' whole, which is authority sufficient to abolish all 
precedent right. If a king come in by conquest, 
he is no longer a limited monarch ; if he afterward 
consent to limitations, he becomes immediately 
king de jure for the same reason. 

The great advocates for succession, who affirm 
it ought not to be violated upon any regard or 
consideration whatsoever, do insist much upon 
one argument, that seems to carry little weight. 
They would have it, that a crown is a prince'sr 
birthright, and ought at least to be as well secured 
to him and his posterity, as the inheritance of any 
private man \ in short, that he has the same title 
to his kingdom, which every individual has to 
his property ; now the consequence of this doc- 
trine must be, that as a man may find several ways 
to waste, mispend, or ^buse his patrimony, with* 
out being answerable to the laws ; so a king may 
in like manner do what he will with his own ; that 
is, he may squander and misapply his revenues, 
and even alienate the crown, without being call- 
ed to. an account by his subjects. They allow 
such a prince to be guilty indeed of much folly 
and wickedness, but for these he is answerable to 
God, as every private man must be, that is guilty 
of mismanagement in his own concerns. Now^ 
the folly of this reasoning will best appear, by ap- 
plying it in a parallel case ; should any man arguc,^ 
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that a physician is supposed to understand bis dwit 
art best ; that the law protects and encourages his 
profession ; and thereforei although he should ma* 
nifestly prescribe poison to all his patients, where* 
of they should immediately die, he cannot be just* 
ly punished, but is answerable only to God : or 
should the same be offered in behalf of a;di vine, who 
would preach against religion and moral duties; 
in either of these two cases, every body would 
find out the sophistry, and presently answer, that 
although common men are not exactly skilled in 
the composition or application of medicines^ or in 

Erescribing the limits of duty ; yet the difference 
etween poisons and remedies, is easily known by 
their effects ; and common reason soon distinguish- 
es between virtue and vice : and it must be neces^i- 
sary to forbid both these the farther practice of 
their professions, because their crimes are not 
purely personal to the physician or the divine, but 
destructive to the public. All which is infinitely 
stronger in respect to a prince, in wliose good or 
ill conduct, the happiness or misery of a whole 
nation is included : whereais it is of small conse^ 
quence to the public, farther than example, how 
any private person manages his property. 

But granting that the right of a lineal successor 
to a crown, were upon the same foot with the pro<» 
perty of a subject ; still it may at any time bei 
transferred by the legislative power, as other pro« 
perties frequently are. The supreme power in a 
state can do no wrong, because whatever that 
does, is the action of all : and when the lawyers 
apply this maxim to the king, they must under- 
stand it only in that sense, as he is administrator 
of the supreme power ; otherwise it is not univer- 
sally true, but may be controUed in several in-- 
stances easy to produce, 
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And these are the topics we must proceed upon, 
to justify our exclusion of the young pretender in 
France ; that of his suspected birth being merely 
popular, and therefore not made use of, as I re* 
member, since the revolution, in any speech, vote, 
or proclamation, where there was an occasion to 
mention him. 

As to the abdication of king James, which the 
advocates on that side look upon to have been for* 
cible and unjust, and consequently void in itself, 
I think a man may observe every article of the 
English church, without being in much pain a* 
bout it. It is not unlikely that all doors wer^ 
laid open for his departure, and perhaps not with*- 
out the privity of the prince of Orange, as reason- 
ably concluding, that the kingdom might be bet- 
ter settled in his absence: but to affirm he had 
any cause to apprehend the same treatment with 
his father, is an improbable scandal flung upon the 
nation, by a few bigotted French scribblers, or the 
invidious assertion of a ruined party at home, in 
the bitterness of their souls ; not one material cir- 
cumstance agreeing with those in 1648 ; and the 
greatest part of the nation having preserved the 
utmost horror for that ignominious murder : but 
whether his removal were caused by his own fears, 
or other men's artifices, it is manifest to me, that 
supposing the throne to be vacant, which was the 
foot the nation went upon, the body of the people . 
was thereupon left at liberty to choose what form 
of government they pleased, by themselves, or 
their representatives. 

The only difficulty of any weight against the 
proceedings at the revolution, is an obvious objec- 
tion, to which the writers upon that subject have 
riot yet igiven a direct or sufficient answer, as if 
they were in pain at som^ consequences, which 
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they apprehend those of the contrary opinion 
might draw from it. I will rej^eat this objection, 
as it was offered me some time ago, with all its 
advantages, by a^ very pious, learned, and worthy 
gentleman of the nonjuring party, * 

The force of his argument turned upon this ; 
that the laws made by the supreme power, cannot 
otherwise than by the supreme power be annulled : 
that this consisting in England of a king, lords, 
and commons, whereof each have a negative voice, 
no two of them can repeal or enact a law, with- 
out consent of the third ; much less may any one 
of them be entirely excluded from its part of the 
legislature, by a vote of the other twd. That all 
these maxims were openly violated at the revolu- 
tion ; where an assembly of the nobles and peo- 
ple, not summoned by the king's writ, (which was 
an essential part of the constitution) an4 conse- 
quently no lawful meeting, did merely upon their 
own authority, declare the king to have abdica- 
ted, the throne vacant, and gave the crown by a 
vote to a nephew, when there were three children 
to inherit ; though by the fundamental laws of the 
irealm, the next heir is immediately to succeed^ 
Neither does it appear, how a prince's abdication 
pan make any other sort of vacancy in the throne, 
than would be caused by his death ; since he can- 
not abdicate for his children, (who claim their 
right of succession by act of parliament) other- 
wise than by his own consent in form to a bill 
from the two houses. 

And this is the difficulty, that seems chiefly to 
stick with the most reasonable of those, who, from 
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Q mere scruple of conscience, refuse to join with 
ms upon the revolution principle ; but for the rest, 
are, I believe, as far from loving arbitrary governr 
ment, as any others can be, who are born under a 
tfree constitution, and are allowed to have the 
least share of common good sense. 

In this objection there are two questions in 
jcluded : first, whether upon the foot of our con- 
stitution, as it stood in the reign of the late king 
James, a king of England may be deposed ? The 
/second is, whether the people of England, con- 
yened by their own authority, after the king had 
withdrawn himself in the manner he did, had powd- 
er to alter the succession. 

As for the first, it is a point I shall not presume 
to determine ; and shall therefore only say, that 
to any man who holds the negative, I would de- 
mand the liberty of putting the case as strongly 
as I pleas6. I will suppose a prince limited by 
laws like ours, yet running into a thousand ca- 
prices of cruelty like Nero or Caligula ; I will 
suppose him to murder his mother and his wife ; 
to commit incest, to ravish matrons, to blow up 
the senate, and burn his metropolis; openly to 
renounce God and Christ, and worship the devil : 
these and the like exorbitances, are in the power 
of a single person to commit, without the advice of 
a ministry, or assistance of an army. And if such a 
Icing, as I have described, cannot be deposed but 
by his own consent in parliament, I do not well see 
how he can be resisted, or what can be meant by 
a limited monarchy ; or what signifies the people's 
consent in making and repealing laws, if the per- 
son who administers, ha^ no tie but conscience, 
and is' answerable to none but God. I desire no 
stronger proof that an opinion must be false, than 
to find veiry great absiirdities annexed to it; and 
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there cannot be greater than in the present case ; 
for it is not a bare speculation that kings may run 
into such enormities as, are above-mentioned : the 
practice may be proved by examples, not only 
drawn from the first Cassars, or later emperori^ 
but many modern princes of Europe; such as 
Peter the Cruel, Philip the Second or Spain, John 
Basilovitz of Muscovy, and in our ownnation^ 
king John, Richard the Third, and Henry the 
Eighth. But there cannot be equal absurdities 
supposed in maintaining the contrary opinion; 
because it is certain, that princes have it m theit 
power, to keep a majority on their side, by any to- 
lerable administration, till provoked by continual 
oppressions; no man indeed can then answer, 
where the madness of the people will stop. 

As to the. second part of the objection ; whe- 
ther the people of England convened by their own 
authority, upon king James's precipitate depar- 
ture, had power to alter the succession ? 

In answer to this, I think it is manifest from 
the practice of the wisest nations, and who seem 
to have had the truest notions of freedom, that 
when a prince was laid aside for maladministra- 
tion, the nobles and people, if they thought it ne* 
cessary for the public weal, did resume the admi- 
nistration of the supreme power, (the power it* 
self having been always in them,) and did no|; 
only alter the succession, but often the very form 
of government too ; because they believed there 
was no natural right in lone man to govern ano- 
ther, but that all wais by institution, force, or con- 
sent. Thus, the cities of Greece, when they 
drove out their tyrannical kings, either chose 
others from a new family, or aboSshed the kingly 
government, and became free states. Thus the 
Romans, upon the expulsipn of Tarquin, found it 
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inconvenient for them to be subject any longer 
to the pride, the lust, the cruelty, and arbitrary 
will of single persons, and therefore, by general 
coni^nt, entirely altered the whol6 frame of their 
government. Nor do I find the proceedings of 
either, in this point, to have been condemned by 
any historian of the succeeding ages. 

out a great deal has been already said by other 
writers upon this invidious and beaten subject; 
therefore I shall let it fall ; though the point is 
commonly mistaken, especially by the lawyers ; 
who, of all others, seem least to understand the 
nature of government in general ; like under- 
workmen, who are expert enough at making a 
single wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant 
how to adjust the several parts, or regulate the 
movements. 

. To return therefore from this digression: it is 
z church of England man's opinion, that the free- 
dom of a natloi^ consists in an absolute unlimited 
legislative power, wherein the whole body of the 
jpeople are fairly represented ; and in an executive 
duly limited ; because on this side likewise, there 
may be dangerous degrees, and a very ill extreme. 
For, when two parties in a state are pretty equal 
in powejr, pretensions, merit, and virtue, (for these 
two last are, with relation to parties and a court, 
quite different things,) it has been the opinion of 
the best writerjs upon government, that a prince 
ought not in any sort to be under the guidance or 
influence of either ; because he declines by this 
means from his office of presiding over the whole, 
to be the head of a party ; which, beside the in- 
dignity, renders him answerable for all public 
mismanagements, and the consequences of them ; 
and in whatever state this happens^ there must 
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either be a weakness in the prince or ministry ; or 
else the former is too much restrained by the no- 
bles, or those who represent the people. 

To conclude : a church of Fngland man may, 
with prudence and a good conscience, approve the 
professed principles of one party more than the 
other, according as he thinks they best promote 
the good of church and state ; but he will never 
be swayed by passion or interest, to advance an 
opinion, merely because it is that of the party he 
most approves; which one single principle, he 
looks upon as the root of all our civil animosities. 
To enter into a party, as into an order of friars^ 
with so resigned an obedience to superiors, is 
very unsuitable both with the civil and religious 
liberties, we so zealously assert. Thus the Under- 
standings of a whole senate are often enslaved, 
by three or four leaders on each side, who, instead 
of intending the public weal^ have their hearts 
wholly set upon ways and means, how to get or 
to keep employments. But to speak morie 'at 
largef how has this spirit of faction mingled itself 
with the mass of the people, changed their nature 
and manners, and the very genius of the nation ! 
broke all the laws of charity, neighbourhood, al- 
liance, and hospitality ; destroyed all ties of friend- 
ship, and divided fainilies against themselves! and 
no wonder it sjiould be so, when in order to find 
out the character of a person, instead of inquiring 
whether he be a man of virtue^ honour, piety, wit, 
good sense, or learning ; the modern question is 
only, whether he be a whig or a tory ; under which 
terms, all good and ill qualities are included. 

Now, because it is a point of difficulty to choose 
an exact middle between two ill extremes, it may 
be worth inquiring in the present case, which of 
these a wise and good man would rather seem to 
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avoid : taking therefore their own good and ill 
characters, with due abatementis and allowances 
for partiality and passion, I should think, that in 
order to preserve the constitution entire in church 
and state, whoever has a true value for both, would 
be sure to avoid the extremes of whig, for the 
sake of the former; and the extremes of tory, on 
account of the latter. 

I have now said all that I could think conve- 
nient, upon so nice a subject, and find I have the 
ambition common with other reasoners, to wish 
at least that both parties may think me in the 
right; which would be of some use to those who 
have any virtue left, but are blindly drawn into 
the extravagancies of either, upon raise represen- 
tations, to serve the ambition or malice of design- 
ing men, without any prospect of their own. But 
if that is not to be hoped for, my next wish should 
be, that both might think me in the wrong: which 
I would understand as an ample justification of 
myself, and a sure ground to believe, that I hav6 
proceeded at least with impartiality, and j^haps 
with truth. 
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i 
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SOME ARGUMENTS 



AGAINST ENLARGING THE POWER OF BISHOPS, 



IN LETTING LEASES.* 



^' Mihi credite, major faaereditas venit unicuique vestriiin in iis- 
dem bonis a jure et a legibus, quam ab iis a quibus ilia ipsa bona 
relicta sunt/' Cicero pro A. Caecina. 



October 21, 1/23- 

.In handling this subject, I shall proceed wholly 
uppn the supposition, that those of our party, 
who profess themselves members of the cnurch 



* This tract was written in 1723, when the meastire therein 
reprobated was under consideration. Swift considered it as an 
indirect mode of gratifying the existing bishops, whom he did 
not regard with peculiar respect or complacency, at the expence 
of the church establishment, to which be was attached with most 
sincere devotion. The spirit of his opposition is, therefore, in 
this instance, peculiarly caustic. He had to plead, however, 
that his own practice was as strict as the self-denial he expected 
from the bishops. He never took fines for renewal of leases of the 
chapter lands, but always preferred raising the rent, as calculated 
to promote the future value of the living, although less advanta- 
geous to the immediate incumbent. 

VOL. VIII. S D 
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established, and under the apostolical government 
of bishops, do desire the continuance and trans- 
mission of it to posterity, at least in as good a 
condition as it is at present : because, as this dis- 
course is not calculated for dissenters of any kind, 
so neither will it suit. the talk or sentiments of 
those persons, who, with the denomination of 
churchmen, are oppressors of the inferior clergy, 
and perpetually quarrelling at the great incomes 
of the bishops ; which is a traditional cant deli- 
vered down from former timfes, and continued 
with great reason, although it be near 200 years 
since almost three parts in four of the church re- 
venues have been taken from the clergy, beside 
the spoils that have been gradually made ever 
since of glebeip and other land, by the co&fusiob 
of times, the fraud of encffoacbing neighbours, or 
the power of oppressors too great to be encoun- 
tered. 

About the time of the reformation, many popish 
bish6{)S of this' kingdom, kijowing they must have 
been ^oon ejected if they would not change their 
religion, m^de ;lo!ig lekse* and iFee*fkrms of great 
part of their laiids, reserving very inconsiderable 
rents, sometimes^ only a. chiefry, by a pDwef they 
assumed directly contrary to many ancient canons, 
yet consistent enough with the common law. 
This trade held on for many years after the bi- 
i^hdps became protestahts; and some of their 
names are still remembered with ijnfamy, on ac- 
count of enriching their families by such sacrile- 
gious alienations. By these means episcopal re- 
venues were sd low reduced, that three or four 
sees were often united to niake a tolerable com- 
petency. For some remedy to this evil, king 
James the First, by a bounty that became a, good 
Christian prince, bestowed several forfeited kntfe 

14 
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on the northern bishoprics : but in all other parts 
of the kingdom the church continued still in the 
same distress and poverty; some of the sees hard- 
ly possessing enough to maintain a country vicar. 
About the middle of king Charles the First's 
xeign, the legislature here thought fit to put a 
stop at least to any farther alienations ; and so a 
law was enacted, prohibiting all bishops and 
other ecclesiastical corporations^ from setting their 
lands for above the term of twenty-one years-: 
the retit reserved to be one half of the real value 
of such lands at the time they were set, without 
which condition the lease to be voidv 

Soon after the restoration of king Charles the 
Second, the parliament taking into consideration 
the miserable (estate of the church, certain lands, 
by way of augmentation, were granted to eight 
bishops in the act of settlemeht, and confirmed in 
the act of explanation ; of winch bounty,- as I re»- 
member, three sees were in a great measure de- 
feated ; but by what accidents it is not here of 
any importancfe to relate. 

This at present is the condition of the church 
in Ireland, with regard to episcopal revenues : 
which I have thus briefly, (and perhaps imper- 
fectly,) deduced for some information to those, 
whose thoughts do not lead them to such consi- 
derations. 

By virtue of the statute already mentioned, un- 
der king Charles the First, limiting ecclesiastical 
foodies to the term of twenty-one years under the 
reserved rent of half real value, the bishops have 
had some share in'^the gradual rise of lands, with- 
out which they could not have been supported 
with any common decency that might become 
their station. It is above eighty years since the 
passing of that act : the see of Meath, one of the 
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best in the kingdom, was then worth about 4001. 
per annum ; the poorer ones in the same propor- 
tion. If this were their present condition, I can- 
not conceive how they would have been able to 
pay for their patents, or buy their robes : but this 
will certainly be the condition of their successors, 
if such a bill should pass, as they say is now in- 
tended, which I will suppose ; and of which I be- 
lieve many persons, who may give a vote for it, 
are not a ware. 

However, this is the act which is now attempt- 
ed to be repealed, or at least eluded ; some are 
for giving bishops leave to let fee-farms, others 
would allow them to let leases for lives ; and the 
most moderate would repeal that clause, by which 
the bishops are bound to let their l^nds at half 
value. 

The reasons for the rise of value in lands are of 
two kinds. Of the first kind, are long peace and 
settlement after the devastations of war ; planta- 
tions, improvements of bad soil, recovery of bogs 
and marshes, advancement of trade and manufac- 
tures, increase of inhabitants, encouragement of 
agriculture^ and the like. 

But there is another reason for the rise of land, 
more gradual, constant, and certain ; which will 
have its effects in countries that are very far from 
flourishing in any of the advantages I have just 
mentioned : I mean the perpetual decrease in the 
value of gold and silver. I shall discourse upon 
these two different kinds with a view toward the 
bill now attempted. 

As to the first : I cannot see how this kingdom 
is at any height of improvement, while four parts 
in five of the plantations for thirty years past have 
been real disimprovements ; nine in ten of the 
quick-set hedges being ruined for want of care or 
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skill. And as to forest trees, they being often 
taken out of woods, and planted in single rows 
on the tops of ditches, it is impossible they should 
grow to be of use, beauty, or shelter. Neither 
can it be said, that the soil of Ireland is improved 
to its full height while so much lies all winter 
under water, and the bogs made almost desperate 
by the ill cutting of the turf. There has indeed 
been some little, improvement in the manufactures 
of linen and woollen, although very short of per- 
fection ; but our trade was never in so low a con- 
dition: and as to agriculture, of which all wise 
nations have been so tender, the desolation made 
in the country by engrossing graziers, and the 
great yearly importation of corn from England, 
are lamentable instances under what discourage- 
ment it lies. 

But, notwithstanding all these mortifications, I 
suppose there is no well-wisher to his country 
without a little hope, that in time the kingdom 
may be on a better foot in some of the article* 
above mentioned. But it would be hard, if eccle- 
siastical bodies should be the only persons ex- 
cluded from any share in public advantages, which 
yet can never happen, without a greater share of 
profit to their tenants : if God sends rain equally 
upon the just and the unjust, why should those 
who wait at his altars, and are instructors of the 
people, be cut off from partaking in the general 
benefits of law or of nature ? 

But, as this way of reasoning may seem to bear 
a more favourable eye to the clergy, than per- 
haps will suit with the present disposition or fa- 
shion of the age ; I shall therefore dwell more 
largely upon the second reason for the rise of land, 
which is the perpetual decrease of the value of 
gold and silver. 
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This may bie observed from the course. of.;the 
Roman history above two thousand years before 
those inexhaustible silver mines of Potosi were 
fcnown. The value of an obolus, and of every 
other coin, between the time of Romulus arid that 
of Augustus, gradually sunk above five parts in 
six, as appears by several passages outof the best 
authors. And yet the prodigious wealth of that 
state did not arise from the increase of bullion in 
the world by the discovery of new mines, but from- 
a much more accidental cause, which w^s the 
spreading of their conquest, and thereby import- 
ing into Rome and Italy, the riches of the east 
and west. 

When the seat of empire was removed to Con- 
stantinople, the tide of money flowed that way 
without ever returning ; and was scattered in 
Asia. But when that mighty empire was over- 
thrown by the northern people, such a stop was 
put to all trade and commerce, that vast sums of 
money were buried, to escape the plundering of 
the conquerors; and what remained was carried 
off by those ravagers. 

It were no difficult matter to compute the valuq 
of money, in England during the Saxon reigns ; 
but the monkish and other: writeris since the con- 
quest, have put the .matter in a clearer light, by 
the seve'ral accounts they have given us of the 
value of corn and cattle, in years of dearth and 
plenty. Every one knows, that king John's . 
whole portion, before he came to the crown, was 
but five thousand pounds, without a foot of land. 

I have likewise seen the steward's account of 

an ancient noble family in England, written in 

, Latin between three and four hundred yesLVs ago, 

with the several prices of wine and victuals, to 

confirm my observations. 
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1 have been at the trouble of computing, (as 
cithers have done,) the different values of money 
for about four hundred years past. Henry duke 
of Lancaster, who lived about that period, found- 
ed an hospital at |jeicester for a certain number 
of oi^ men, charging his lands with a groat a week 
to each for their maintenance, which is to this 
day duly paid them. In those times, a penny 
was equal to ten-^pence half-penny and somewhat 
jnore than half.a farthing in ours ; which make« 
about eight ninths' difference. 
• This is plain alsp from the old custom upon 
many estates in England, to let for leases of lives 
(renewable at pleasure), where the reserved rent 
is usually about twelve-pence a pound, which 
then was near the half real value : and although 
the fines be not fixed, yet the landlord gets alto- 
gether not above three shillings in the pound of 
the worth of his land : and the tenants are so 
wedded to this custom, that if the owner suffer 
three lives to expire, none of them will take a 
lease ton other conditions ; or, if he brings in a ' 
foreigner, who will agree to pay a reasonable 
rent, the other tenants, by all manner of injuries^ 
will make that foreigner so uneasy, that he must 
be forced to quit the farm ; as the late earl of Bath 
felt, by the experience of above ten thousand 
pounds loss. 

The gradual decrease for about two hundred 
years after, was not considerable, and therefore 
I do not rely on the account given by some his-^ 
torians, that Harry the Seventh left behind him 
eighteen hundred thousand pounds ; for although 
the West Indies were discovered befor64iis death, 
and although he had the best talents and instru*- 
ments for exacting money ever possessed by any 
prince since the time of Vespasian (whom he re- 
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sembled in many particulars), yet I conceive, that 
in his 4ays, the whole coin of England could 
hardly amount to such a sum. For in the reign 
of Philip and Mary, sir Thomas Cokayne, of 
Derbyshire, the best housekeeper of his quality 
in the county, allowed his lady fifty pounds a year 
for maintaining the family, one pound a year 
wages to each servant, and two pounds to the 
steward ; as I was told by a person of quality, 
who had seen the original account of his econo- 
my. Now this sum of fifty pounds, added to the 
advantages of a large domain, might be equal to 
about five hundred pounds a year at present, or 
somewhat more than four-fifths. 

The great plenty of silver in England began in 
queen Elizabeth's reign, when Drake and others 
took vast quantities of coin and bullion from the 
Spaniards, either upon their own American coasts^ 
or in their return to Spain. However, so much 
has been imported annually from that time to 
this, that the value of money in England, and 
most parts of Europe, is sunk above one half 
within the space of a hundred years, notwithstand* 
ing the great export of silver for about eighty 
years past to the East Indies, from whence it 
never returns. But gold not being liable to the 
same accident, and by new discoveries growing 
every day more plentiful, seems in danger of be-r 
coming a drug. 

This has been the progress of the value of mo- 
ney in former ages, and must of necessity conti-p 
nue so for the future, ^^dthout some new invasioa 
of Goths and Vandals, to destroy law, property, 
and religion, alter the very face of nature, and 
turn the world upside down. 

I must repeat, that what I am to say upon the 
subject is intended only for the conviction of those 
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among our own party, who are true lovers of the 
church, and would be glad it should continue, in 
a tolerable degree of prosperity, to the end of the 
world. 

The church is supposed to last fpr ever, both in 
its discipline and doctrine; which is a privilege 
common to every petty corporation, wno must 
likewise observe the laws of their foundation. If 
a gentleman's estate, which, now yields him a 
thousand pounds a year, had been set for ever at 
the highest value, even in the flourishing days of 
king Charles the Second, would it now amount to 
above four or five hundred at most? What if 
this had happened two or three hundred years 
ago; would the reserved rent at this day be any 
more than a small chiefry ? Suppose the revenues 
of a bishop to have been under the same circum- 
stances : could he now be able to perform works 
of hospitality and charity? Thus, if the revenues 
of a bishop be limited to. a thousand, pounds a 
year; how will his successor be in a condition to 
support his station with decency, when the same 
denomination of money shall not answer a half, a 
quarter, or an eighth part of the sum ? which 
must unavoidably be the consequence of any bill 
to elude the limiting act, whereby the church was 
preserved from utter ruin. 

The same reason holds good in all corporations 
whatsoever ; who cannot follow a more pernici- 
ous practice than that of granting perpetuities, 
for which many of them smart to this day ; al- 
though the leaders among them are often so stu- 
pid as not to perceive it, or sometimes so knavish 
as to find their private account in cheating the 
community. 

Several colleges in Oxford were aware of this 
growing evil about an hundred years ago ; and 
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instead of limiting their rents to a certain sum of 
money, prevailed with their tenants to pay the 
price of so many barrels of corn, to be valued as 
the market went at two seasons (as I rememibcr) 
in the year. For a barrel of corn is of a real in- 
trinsic value, which gold and silver are not : and 
by this invention, these college? have preserved a 
tolerable subsistence for their fellows and students 
to this day. 

The present bishops will indeed be no sufferers 
by such a bill ; because, their ages considered, 
they cannot expect to see any great decrease in 
the value of money ; or at worst they can make it 
up in the fines, which will probably be greater 
than usual upon the change of leases into fee- 
farms or lives, or without the power of obliging 
their tenants to a real half value. And, as I can- 
not well blame them for taking such advantages 
(considering the nature of human kind) when the 
question is only, whether the money shall be put 
into their own or another mau's pocket; so they 
will never be excusable before God or man, if 
they do not to their death oppose, declare, and 
protest against any such bill, as must in its conse- 
quences complete the ruin of the church, and of 
their own order in this kingdom. 

If the fortune of a private person be diminished 
by the weakness or inadvertency of his ancestors, 
in letting leases for ever at low rents, the world ' 
lies open to his industry for purchasing more : 
but the church is barred by a dead hand; or, if 
it were otherwise, ^ yet the custo^i of making be- 
quests to it, has been out of practice for almost 
two hundred years, and a great deal directly con- 
trary has been its fortune. 

I have been assured by a person of some con-' 
sequence, to whom I am likewise obliged for the 
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Eccouiit of some other facts already related, that 
tlie late bishop of Salisbury * (the greatest whig 
of that bench in his days) confessed to him, that 
the liberty which bishops in England have of let- 
ting leases for lives, would, in his opinion, be one 
day the ruin of episcopacy there ; and thought 
the church in this kingdom happy by the limita- 
tion act. 

And have we not already found the effect of 
this different proceeding in both kingdoms ? have 
not two English prelates quitted their peerage 
and seats in parliament, in a nation of freedom, 
for the sake of a more ample revenue even in 
this unhappy kingdom, rather than lie under the 
mortification of living below their dignity at 
home ? for which however they cannot be justly 
censured. I know, indeed, some persolas, who 
offer as an argument for repealing the limiting 
bill, that it may in future ages prevent the prac- 
tice of providing this kingdom with bishops from 
England, when, the only temptation will be re- 
moved. And they alledge, that as things have 
gone for some years past, gentlemen will grow 
discouraged from sending their sons to the univer- 
sity, and from suffering them to enter into holy 
orders, when they are likely to languish under a 
curacy or small vicarage to the end of their lives : 
but this is all a vain imagination j for the decrease 
in the value of money will equally affect both 
kingdoms : and, besides, when bishoprics here 
grow too small to invite over men of credit and 
consequence, they will be left more fully to the 
disposal of a chief governor, who can never fail 
of some worthless illiterate chaplain, fond of a 



* Pr Burnett 
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title and precedence. Thus will that whole bench, 
in an age or two, be composed of mean, ignorant, 
fawning gownmen, humble suppliants and de- 
pendants upon the court for a morsel of bread, 
and ready to serve every turn that shall be de- 
manded from them, in hopes of getting some 
commendam tacked to their sees: which must 
then be the trade, as it is now too much in Eng* 
land, to the great discouragement of the inferior 
clergy. Neither is that practice without example 
among us. ^ 

It is now about eighty-five years since the pass- 
ing of that limiting act, and there is but one in- 
stance in the memory of man, of a bishop's lease 
broken upon the plea of not being statutable ; 
which, in every body's opinion, could have been 
lost by no other person than he who was then 
tenant, and happened to be very ungracious in 
his county. In the present bishop of Meath's 
case, that plea did not avail, although the lease 
were notoriously unstatutable ; the rent reserved 
being, as I have been told, not a seventh part of 
the real value; yet the jury, upon their oaths, 
very gravely found it to be according to the sta- 
tute ; and one of them was heard to say, that he 
would eat his shoes before he would give a ver- 
dict for the bishop. A very few more have made 
the same attempt with as little success. Every 
bishop, and other ecclesiastical body, reckon 
forty pounds in an hundred to be a reasonable 
half value ; or if it be only a third part, it seldom 
or never breeds any difference between landlord 
or tenant. But when the rent is from five to 
nine or ten parts less than the wotth, the bishop, 
if he consults the good of his see, will be apt to 
expostulate; and the tenant, if he be an honest 
man, will have some regard to the reasonableness 
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and justice af the demand, so as to yield to a mo- 
derate advancement, rather than engage in a suit, 
where law and equity are directly against him. 
By these means the bishops have been so true to 
their trusts, as to procure some small share in the 
advancement of rents ; although it be notorious 
that they do not receive the third penny (fines 
included) of the real value of their lands through- 
out the kingdom. 

I was never able to imagine what inconvenience 
could accrue to the public, by one or two thou- 
sand pounds a year in the hands of a protestant 
bishop, any more than of a lay person.* The 
former, generally speaking, lives as piously and 
hospitably as the other ; pays bis debts as honest- 
ly, and spends as much of his revenue among his 
tenants : besides, if they be his immediate tenants, 
you may distinguish them at first sight by their 
habits and horses ; or, if you go to their houses, 
by their comfortable way of living. But the mis- 
fortune is, that such immediate tenants, generally 
speaking, have others under them, and so a third 
and fourth in subordination, till it comes to the 
welder (as they call him), who sits at a rack-rent, 
and lives as miserably as an Irish farmer upon a 
new lease from a lay landlord. But, suppose a 
bishop happens to be avaricious (as being com- 
posed of the same stuff with other men), the con- 
sequence to the public is no worse than if he 
were a squire; for he leaves his fortune to his 
son, or near relation, who, if he be rich enough, 
will never think of entering into the church. 



* This part of the paragraph is to be applied to the period 
ivhen the whole was written, which was in 1723, when several 
of queen Anne's bishops were Hying. 
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And as there can be no disadvantage .to the 
public in a protestant country, that a man should 
hold lands as a bishop, any more than if he were 
a temporal person ; so it is of great advantage to 
the community, where a bishop lives as he ought 
to do. He is bound in conscience to reside in his 
diocese, and by a solemn promise to keep hospi- 
tality ; his estate is spent in the kingdom, not re- 
mitted to England ; he keeps the clergy to their 
duty, and is an example of virtue both to them 
and the people. Suppose him an ill man ; yet his 
very character will withhold him from any great 
or open exorbitancies. But in fact it must be 
allowed, that some bishops of this kingdom, with- 
in twenty years past, have done very signal apd 
lasting acts of public charity ; great instances 
whereof are the late * and present f primate, and 
the lord archbishop of Dublin :|; that now is, who 
has left memorials of his bounty in many parts of 
his province. I might add the bishop of Raphoe, § 
and several others : not forgetting the late dean of 
Down, Dr Pratt, who bestowed one thousand 
pounds upon -the university : which foundation 
(that I may observe by the wayX if the bill pro- 
posed should pass, would be in the same circum-^ 
stances with the bishops, nor ever able again to 
advance the stipends of the fellows and students^ 
as lately they found it necessary to do; the de* 
terminate sum appointed by the statutes for com- 
mons, being not half sufficient, by the fall of 
money, to afford necessary sustenance. But the 
passing of such a bill must put an end to alt ec- 
clesiastical beneficence for the time to come ; and 



* DrMarsht f Dr Lindsay. 

I Dr King. § Dr Fowter. 
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whether this will be supplied by those who are to 
reap the benefit, better than it has been done by 
gratitees of impropriate tithes, who received them 
upon the old church conditions of keeping hospi-- 
tality^ it will be easy to ccxnjecture. 

To allege, that passing such a- bill would be a 
good encouragement to improve bishops' lands, is 
a great erron Is it not the general method of 
landlords to wait the expiration of a lease, and 
then cant their lands to the highest bidder? and 
what should hinder the same course to be taken 
in church leases, when the limitation is removed 
of paying half the real value to the bishop ? In 
riding through the country, how few improve- 
ments do we see upon the estates of laymen, far- 
ther than about their own domains ? To say the 
truth, it is a great misfortune, as well to the pub- 
lic as to the bishops themselves, that their lands 
are generally let to lords and great squires, who, 
in neason, were never designed to be tenants; 
and therefore'may naturally murmur at the pay- 
ment of rent, as a subserviency they were not, 
born to. If the tenants to the church were ho- 
nest farmers, they would pay their fine^and rents 
with cheerfulness, improve their lands, and thank 
God they were to give but a moderate half value x 
for what they held I have heard a man of a 
thousand pound a year talk with great contempt 
of bishops' leases, as being on a worse foot than 
the rest of his estate ; and he had certainly rea* 
Ion : my answer was, that such leases were ori- 
ginally intended only for the benefit of industri- 
ous husbandmen, who would think it a great 
blessing to be provided fbr, instead of having 
their farms screwed up to the height, not eating 
one comfortable meal in a year, nor able to find 
shoes for their children. 
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I know not any advantage that can accrue by 
such a bill, except the preventing of perjury in 
jurymen, and false dealings in tenants ; which is 
a remedy like that of giving my money to a high- 
wayman, before he attempts to take it by force ; 
and so I shall be sure to prevent the sin of rob- 
bery. 

I had wrote thus far, and thought to have made an 
end ; when a bookseller sent me a small pamphlet, 
entitled, The Case of the Laity ^ with some Qmrk^ ; 
full of the strongest malice against the clergy, 
that I have any where met with since the reign 
of Toland, and others of that tribe. These kind* 
of advocates do infinite mischief to our good 
CAUSE, by giving grounds to the unjust reproaches 
of TORIES and j acobites, who charge us with be- 
ing enemies to the church. If I bear a hearty un- 
feigned loyalty to his majesty king George, and 
the house of Hanover, not shaken in the least by 
the hardships we lie under, which never can be 
imputable to so gracious a prince ; if I sincerely 
abjure the pretender, and all popish successors; if 
I bear a due veneration to the glorious memory 
of the late king William, who preserved these 
kingdoms from popery and slavery, with the ex- 
pense of his blood, and hazard of his life ; and last- 
ly, if I am for a proper indulgence to all dissenters, 
I think nothing more can be reasonably demand- 
ed of me as a whig, and that my political cate- 
chism is full and complete. But whoever, under 
the shelter of that party denomination, and of 
many great profeissions of loyalty, would destroy, 
or undermine, or injure the church established ; I 
utterly disown him, and thiqk he ought to choose 
another name of distinction for himself and his 
adherents. I came into the cause upon other prin- 
ciples, which by the grace of God I mean to pre- 
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serve ab i6lig as I live. Shall we justify the accu- 
sations of our adversaries ? Hm Ithacus we/iY*— The 
tories and Jacobites will behold us with a malici- 
ous pleasure, determined upon the ruin of our 
friends^ For i$^ not the present set of bishops al- 
most entirely of that number, as well as a great 
majority of the principal clergy? And a short time 
will reduce the whole by viatcancies upon death. 

An impartial reider, if he pleases to examine 
•what. I have already said, Will easily answer the 
bold queries in tlie pamphlet mentioned : he will 
be convinced^ that the reason still strongly exists^ 
fot which thftt limiting law was enacted. A rea- 
sonable tnan will wonder^ where can be the insuf- 
ferable grievances, that an ecclesiastical landlord 
should expect a moderate or a third part value in 
rent for h\i lands^ when his title is at least as an- 
cient and as legal as that of a layman : who is yet 
but seldom guilty of giving Such beneficial bar- 
l^ns. Has the nation been thrown into confu- 
sion ; and have many poor families been ruined 
by rack-rents ^paid for the lands of the church? 
does the nation cry out to have a law that must 
in time send their bishops a-begging? but God be 
thanked, the clamour of enemies to the church is 
not yet the cry, and I hope will never prove the 
Voice, of the nation. The clergy, I conceive, will 
hardly allow that the people maintain them, any 
more than in the sense that all landlords whatso- 
ever are maintained by the people. Such asser- 
tions as these, and the insinuations they carry 
along with them, proceed from principles which 
cannot be avowed by those who are for preserving 
the happy constitution in church and state. Who- 
ever were the proposers of such queries, it might 
have provoked a bold writer to retaliate, perhaps 
with more justice than prudence, by showing at 

VQL. VIII, 2 E 
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whose door the grievance lies, and that the bishops 
at least are not to answer for the poverty of ten- 
ants. 

To gratify this great reformer, who enlarges 
the episcopal rent-roll almost one half, let me sup- 
pose that all the church-lands in the kingdom 
were thrown up to the laity ; would the tenants 
in such a case sit easier in their rents than they 
do now ? or would the money be equally spent in 
the kingdom ? No ; the farmer would be screwed 
up to the utmost penny by the agents and stew- 
ards of absentees, and the revenues employed in 
making a figure at London ; to which city a full 
third part of the whole income of Ireland is annu- 
ally returned, to answer that single article of 
maintenance for Irish landlords. 

Another of his quarrels is against pluralities 
and non-residence. As to the former, it is a word 
of ill name, but not well understood. The clergy 
having been stripped of the greatest part of their 
revenues, the glebes being generally lostj the 
tithes in the hands of laymen, the churches de- 
molished, and the country depopulated; in order 
to preserve a face of Christianity, it was neces- 
sary to unite small vicarages sufficient to make a 
tolerable maintenance for a minister. The profit 
of ten or a dozen of these unions seldom amounts 
to above eighty or a hundred pounds a yean If 
there be a very few dignitaries whose preferments 
are perhaps more liable to this accusation, it is to 
he supposed, they may be favourites of the time ; 
or persons of superior merit, for whom there has 
ever been some indulgence in all governments. 

As to non-residence, I believe there is no Chris- 
tian country upon earth, where the clergy have 
less to answer for upon that article. I am confi- 
dent there are not ten clergymen in the kingdom^ 

6 
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who, properly speaking, can be termed non-resi- 
.dents : for surely we; are not to reckon in that 
.nuaiber those, who, for want of glebes, are forced 
to retire to the nearest neighbouring village for a. 
cabin to put their heads in : the leading man of 
the parish,, when he nxakes the greatest clamour, 
being least disposed to accommodate the minister 
with an acre of ground. And, indeed, considering 
the difHculties the clergy lie under upon this head, 
it has )feen frequent matter of wonder to me, how 
they are, able to perform that part of their duty so 
well as they do. ' 

There is a noble author, * who has lately ad- 
dressed to the house of commons an excellent dis- 
course for the encoi^ragement of agriculture ; fuU 
of most useful hints, which I hope that honour- 
able assembly will consider as they deserve. I 
fm no stranger tp his lordship ;.and, excepting ia 
what relates to the church, there are few persons 
with whose opinions I am better pleased to agree ; 
ajid am therefore grieved when I find him charg- 
ing the inconveniences. in tbe.payment of tithes 
upon the clergy and their proctors. His lordship 
is above considering a very known and vulgar 
truth, that the meanest farmer, has all manner of 
advantages against the most powerful'clergyman, 
by whom it is impossible he can be wronged, al- 
though the minister were ever so ill disposed ; the 
whole system of teasing, perplexing, and defrau- 
ding, the proctor, or his master, being as well 
known to every ploughman, aa the reaping or 
sowing of his corn, and much more artfully prac- 
;tised. Be^des, the leading man in the. parish 
.must have his tithes at his own rate, which is 
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liatdly *Vfer *bov6 brie i^umer 6f thb ^ti«i Atifl 
I ImVe hfeard it domj^ted bV mftfey 'skilful dbsfeir- 
vcrs, whose i»iiterest Wa^ 4<6l <S<Jh«^tte'd, that the 
'clei^y did riot receive, thrbttj^houl thfe kVrigatofe, 
trtit half of *'hat the Ikws Mie tt^ide theftr dUfe. 

As te Ms 161-dslhip^ «se6nterit against tife 
Inshop's court, I shMl W6t ftitev^e fartfe^r thifii 
S* venturing my privfttfe o^itaitiny that thfe clergjr 
tmuld be vfery glad t?d ir^eebvter their jnkk ^li^iSy 
by a ri*i<*e short, decilsive, and cortptiMve me- 
thod, than stotoh A cramped limited jur^sdictitMi 
will allow. 

His l6fdiBhip is not ikit only persott tfisj^ed to 
-give tfe'e ctetgy the feKWit^ur of being the s6fe eil«» 
cotiragtt's <6f all iieW impt<6ViBments. ff hops, 
hemp, ^ax, and twenty things more, aife to 1^ 
planted, the clergy aloiie mtist tewara ttee indtis^ 
triors farmer, by abatem€«i^t of the tithfe. What 
if the owner of nine parts itt ten, would please to 
abate pto^portionably in his tent ifor eVtty acrfe 
thus improved ? Would riot a m^ jtet dropped 
from the clouds, upon a full hearirig, jlidgfc th^e 
demand to be at least ts reasonable ? 

I believe no man thrill dispute his Ibrdslrip's 
title to his estate ; nor will I the jus divinkm of 
tithes, wliicfh he mentions with some Amotion. 
I suppoi^e the affirmative would be oif little ad^ 
vantage to the clergy, for the same reason, that 
a maxim in law has more weight in the world 
than an article of faith. And yet I diink there 
' may be sdch a thing as sacrilege ; because it is 
frequently mentioned by Greek and koma!a au- 
thors, as well as described in Holy Writ. This 
I am sure of, that his lordship would a% any time 
excuse a parliament for not concerning itself iri 
his properties, without his own consent. 

The observations I have made upon his lord- 
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ship's discourse, have not, I confess, heen alto- 

f ether proper to my subject : however, since he 
as been pleased therein to offer some proposals 
to the house of commons with relation to the 
clergy, I hope he will excuse me for differing 
from him ; which proceeds from his own princi- 
ple, the desire of defending liberty and property, 
that he has so strenuously and constantly main- 
tained. 

But the other writer openly declares for a law 
empowering the bishops to set fee-farms ; and 
says, " Whoever intimates, that they will deny 
their consent to such a reasonable law, which the 
whole nation cries for, are enemies to them and 
the church." Whether this be his real opinion, 
or only a strain of mirth and irony, the matter is 
not much. However, my sentiments are so di- 
rectly contrary to his, that I think, whoever im- 
partially reads and considers what I have writ- 
ten upon this argument, has either no regard for 
the church established under the hierarchy of 
bishops, or will never consent to any law, that 
shall repeal' or elude the limiting clause relating 
to the real half value, contained in the act of 
parliament decimo Caroli^ for the preservation of 
the inheritance, rights and profits of lands be- 
longing to the church aid persons ecclesiastical ; 
which was grounded upon reasons that do still 
and must for ever subsist, 

October 21, 1723. 
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REASONS HUMBLY OFFERED 

TO HIS GRACB^ 

WILLIAM LORD ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, &c. 

«TH£ .'HUMBLE REPRESENTATION OF THE CLERGY 

OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 



Jan. 1724. 
MY LORD, 

Your Grace having been pleased to communi- 
cate to us a certain brief, by letters patent, for 
the relief of one Charles M-Carthy, whose house 
in College-green, Dublin, was burnt by an acci- 
dental fire ; and having desired us to consider of 
the said brief, and give our opinions thereof to 
your Grace : 

^e, the clergy of the . city of Dublin, in com- 
pliance with your Grace's desire, and with great 
acknowledgments for your paternal tenderness 
toward us, having maturely considered the said 
brief by letters patent, compared the several parts 
of it with what is enjoined us by the rubrick 
(whicfi is confirmed by act of parliament) and 
consulted persons skilled in the laws of the 
church ; do, in the names of ourselves and of the 
rest of our .brethren the clergy of the diocese of 
Dublin, most humbly represent to your grace : 

Firsty That by this brief, your Grace is requi- 
red and commanded, to recommend and command 
all the parsons, vicars, &c. to advance so great a^ 
act of charity. 
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We shall not presume to determine how far 
your Grace may be commanded by tb^ said brief, 
but we humbly conceive that the clergy of your 
diocese cannot, by any law now in being, be com- 
manded by your Grace to advance the said act of 
charity, any otherwise than by reading the said 
brief in our several churches, as prescribed Ijy the 
rubrick. 

Secondb/, Whereas it is said in tl^ said brief, 
" That the parsons, vicars, &c. upon the first Lord's 
day, or opportunity, after the receipt of the copy 
of the said brief, shall, deliberately and afFection-f 
ately, publish and declare the tenor thereof to his 
majesty's subjects, and earnestly persuade, ex- 
hort, and stir them up, to contribute freely and 
cheerfully toward the relief of the said sufferer:" 

We do not comprehend what i$ meant by tbe 
word opportunity. We never do preach upon aay 
day except the Lord's day, or some solemn days 
legally appointed ; neither is it possible for the 
strongest constitution among us to obey thiscom^ 
mand (which includes no less than a whole f€r- 
mon) upon any other ojiportunity than when (mr 
people are met together in the church j and to per t 
form this work in every house where the parishes 
are very populous, consisting sometinies here ift 
town of tiine hundred or one thousand houses, 
wouW take up the space of a year, although we 
should preach in two families every day ; and al- 
most as much time in the country, where the 
parishes are of large extent, the roads bady wA 
the people too poor to receive us znd give charity 
at once. 

But, if it be meant that these exhortations are 
commanded to be made in the church upon the 
Lord's day ; we are humbly of opinion, that it is 
left to the discretion of the clergy, to choose 
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what subjects they think moat prqjer to preaeh 
c^, and at what times : and if they preach either 
false doctrines or seditious principles, they are 
li^le to be punished. 

It may possibly happen that the sufferer recoiQ^ 
mmded may be a person not deserving the iUvotur 
intended by the brief; in which case no miniater 
who knows the sufferer to be an undeserving per^ 
smi, can, with a safe couseience, deliberately and 
affectionately publish the brief, much less earnest- 
ly persuade, exhort, and stir up the people to 
contribute freely and cheerfully toward the relief 
of such « auffercr. * 

7%tn£^, Whereas, in the said brief, the mini* 
stcrs and curates are required, *' <m the week-.day3 
next after the Lord's day when the brief waa 
read, to go from house to house, with their church- 
wardena, to ask and receive from all persons the 
said charity :" We cannot but observe here, that 
tjie said ministers are directly made collectors of 
the said charity in conjunction with ihe-church-t 
wardens, which however, we presume, waa .not 
intended, as being against ail law and precedent ; 
and therefore, we apprehend, there may be soma 
inconsistency, which leaves us at a 1o«b bow to 
proceed : for, in the next pari^raph, the ministers 
and curates are only required, where they conve- 
niently can, to accompany the churchwardens, or 
procure some other of the chief inhabitants to do 
the same. And in a following paragraph, the 
whole work seems left entirely to the churchward 
dens, who are required to use their utmost dlli- 



* This M'Cartiiy's houM wa« bamt in the monOi of August, 
1723 : and tfa« universal opinion of mtnkind was, tbftt M*Cart)ljr 
^JmKlf was thejpsrun who set in to the house. 
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gence to gather and collect the said charity, and 
to pay the'ifame, in ten days after, to the parsoB, 
vicar, &C. / 

In answer to this, we do represent to ydur grace 
our humble opinion, that neither we, nor our 
churchwardens, can be legally commanded or re- 
quired to go from house to: house; to receive the 
said charity ; because your grace has informed^^us 
in your order, at your visitation. A, D. 17J8, 
*■ That neither we nor our churchwardens are 
bound to make any collections for the poor, save 
in the church ;" which also appears plainly, .by 
the rubrick, that appoints both time and place, as 
ybiir grace has observed in your said order. 

We do likewise assure your grace, that it is. not 
in our power to procure some of the chief inhabi- 
tants of ' our parishes to accompany the church- 
wardens from house to house in these collections : 
and we have reason to believe that such a propo- 
sal made to our chief inhabitants (particularly in 
this city, where our chief inhabitants are often 
peers of the land) would be received in a manner 
very little to our own satisfaction, or to the ad- 
vantage of the said collections. 

Fourthly^ The brief does will, require, and com- 
mand the bishops, and all other dignitaries of the 
church, ^' That they make their contributions dis- 
tinctly, to be returned in the several provinces 
to 'the several archbishops of the same/' 

Upon which '^ve take leave toobserve,' that the 
terms of expression here are of the strongest kind, 
and in a point that' may subject the said dignita- 
ries (for we shall say nothing of the bishops) to 
great inconveniencies. 

The said dignitaries are here willed, required, 
and commanded, to make their contributions dis- 
tinctly: by which it should seem that they are 
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absolutely commanded .to make contributions (for 
the word distinctly is but a circumstance) and 
may be understood not very agreeable to a volun- 
tary, cheerful contribution. And therefore, if any 
bishop or dignitary should refuse to make his con- 
tribution (perhaps for very good reasons) he may 
be thought to incur the crime of disobedience to 
his majesty, which all good subjects abhor, when 
such a command is according to law. 

Most dignities of this kingdom consist only of 
parochial tithes, and the dignitaries are ministers 
of parishes. A doubt may therefore arise, whe- 
ther the said dignitaries are willed, required, and 
commaaided, to make their contributions in both 
capacities, distinctly as dignitaries, and jointly ag 
parsons or vicars. 

Many dignities in this kingdom are the poorest 
kind of benefices ; and it should seem hard to put 
poor dignitaries under the necessity either of ma- 
king greater contributions than they can afford, 
or of exposing themselves to the censure of want- 
ing charity, by making their contributions public. 

Our Saviour commands us, in works of charity, 
to " let not our left hand know what our right 
hand doth ;" whick cannot well consist with our 
being willed, required, and commanded, by any 
earthly power, where no Jaw is prescribed, to pub- 
lish our. charity to the world, if we have a mind 
to conceal it. . , 

Fifthly, . Whereas it is said, in .the said brief, 
" That the parson, vicar, &c. of every parish, 
shall, in six days after the receipt of the said 
charity, return it to his respective chancellor, 
&c.'\ This may be a great grievance, hazard, 
and expense, to the said. parson, in remote and 
desolate parts of the country ; where often an 
honest messenger (if such a one can be got) must 
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be hired to travel ferty or fifty miks goin^ and 
oomi^g ; whioh will probably cost more than the 
value . of the contribution he cai^ries mth him* 
A&d this charge, if briefs should happen tq be 
frequent, would be enough to undo many ^, poor 
clergyman in the kingdom. 

Sixthly, We observe in the said brief, that the 
provost and fellows of the university, judg(^s, oi&* 
cers of the court, and professors of laws ooaimoi^ 
and civil, are neither willed, pequired, nor eom- 
manded, to make their ccmtributions ; but that s<^ 
rood a work is only recommended to them.-^^ 
whereas we cqnceive, that all his| maieaty'a sub- 
jieots are equally obliged, with or without his ma«- 
jesty's coTpmands, to prpmote works of charity ^c* 
cording to their power; and that the clergy, ii| 
their ecclesiastical capacity, are only liable to such 
eoqimands as the rubriek, or any other law, shall 
enjoin, being born to the same privilege^ of frer 
dom with the rest of his majesty's subjects. 

We cannot but observe to your graoe, that, in 
the Eqglish act of the fourth year of queen Ani^e, 
for the better collecting charity money on briefs 
by letters patent, &c. the ministers are obliged 
only to read the briefs in their churches, without 
any particular exhortations ; neither are they cam* 
manded to go from house to house with the cburoh* 
wardens, nor to send the money collected to their 
respective chancellors, but pay it to the underta* 
ker or agent of the sufferer. So that, we hum- 
bly hqpe, the clergy of this kingdom / shall not, 
without any l^w in being, be put to greater hard* 
ships in this case than their brethren in England ; 
where the legislature, intending to prevent the 
abuses in collecting charity money on briefs, did 
not think fit to put the clergy under any of ^ose 
difficulties we now complain of i^ the present 



brief by tetters pa<J6nty fiw the relief ^^fea*l» 
M^artby tafoitftsaidi ^ . 

The celltettioa* u|)'oa tht^ Loitd^s ^iy-ste tfefe 
jTintca^l *ttf>pwt lof 'diit ovMa mimfefWl^ |)W¥ M 
our several pariisht^^ attd ther^JfefieeV^iy-^sfelfis 
btief^ "with thift bfeftefit of a f^ll cotte^itmi5Ve¥ th* 
wbole ki2ijg(kmi, Must A^iv^ m>>Wk\ ihdU^dS 
bf {)0ok: !@f tUiir \v%tekiy ln»iilh«etiii%<6e) fo¥ th« «^% 
only of one person, who oftt^ b^^ift^s 'A siifiteilftt- 
% his Vawn fotly or n'^ii^tuce, ^hd i^-^n^ to 
0verva4ire J^is imien^ dou^t of ti-efet^ t -si) (*r;at, if 
tins precedent t)0 foltoWed, as it c^i-t^taly^ll, if 
4i» |Mre«iit .'b^tef shcmlfl^tm^ed, tv^ may pt^bi,^ 
Wy kav* a tiwr byref feveiy week; aftd th\i«^ Ibt 
thfe advaufcagfe of fifty-two peift^Oto^j, whteffeof ii<Wt 
one in tjto is fie&6mng, and fof the iMei^st "Of * 
flozen dexterous clerks *^d Sefdrel^ari^s, tbfe ^4ii^l^ 
poor ih tlf^ kingdom will be likely to ^^3JtK^. 

We are cmdEiWy infofitied, that neither th^ Olft. 
cers of the lord pritoate m pi^parmg the tepoi^t of 
his grace's opinion, nor those of the great-seal in 
passing the patent for briefs, will remit any of 
their fees, h&th. which do amount to a consider- 
able sum : and thus the good intentions of well- 
disposed people are in a great measure disappoint- 
ed, a large part of their charity being anticipated 
and alienated by fees and gratuities. 

Lastly, We cannot but represent to your grace 
our great concern and grief, to see the pains and 
labour of our churchwardens so much increased, 
by the injunctions and commands put upon them 
in this brief, to the great disadvantage of the 
clergy and the people, as well as to their own 
trouble, damage, and loss of time ; to which, great 
additions have been already made, by laws ap- 
pointing them to collect the taxes for the watch 
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and the poor-house, which they bear with great 
unwillingness; and if they shall find themselves 
farther laden with such briefs as this of McCarthy, 
it will prove so great a discouragement, that we 
shall never be able to provide honest and suffi- 
cient persons for that weighty office of church- 
warden, so necessary to the laity as well as the 
clergy, in all things that relate to the order and 
regulation of parisnes. 

Upon all these considerations, we humbly hope 
that your grace, of whose fatherly care, vigilance, 
and tenderness, we have had so many and great 
instances, will represent the case to his most ex- 
cellent majesty, or the chief governor in this king* 
dom, in such a manner, that we. may be neither 
under the necessity of declining his majesty's com- 
mands in his letters patent, or of taking new and 
grievous burdens upon ourselves and our churchr 
wardens, to which neither the rubrick^ nor any 
other law in force, obliges us to submit. 



END OF VOLUME EIGHTH^ 
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